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The Pulse of the Pacitic 


The Logical 
Fate of the 
Peace Treaty 


If the League of Nations covenant and the 
Peace Treaty had been submitted to a 
popular vote of the American people three 
months ago, an overwhelming majority 
would have declared itself in favor of ratification without 
amendments and without reservations. To-day that over- 
whelming majority has vanished. The President has been 
losing ground, the opposition has been gaining steadily, a 
fact clearly demonstrated by the result of Mr. Wilson’s per- 
sonal appeal to the country. He was received cordially and 
courteously while the opposition senators aroused almost 
hysterical enthusiasm. Nevertheless, the Treaty with the 
League of Nations will and should be ratified, but not 
without reservations or interpretations which closely define 
the attitude of the United States. Considering world condi- 
tions, no other course seems reasonably and honorably 
possible. 


U U 


Since censorship at home was abolished 
and the Espionage Act became a dead let- 
ter, the real facts concerning the Peace 
Treaty have become public property. It 
is now generally realized that Mr. 


League Must 
Undo Wrongs 
of the Treaty 


the League of Nations is the only instrumentality through 
which the wrongs of the Treaty may be undone without war. 


U U 


The first four years of the League will dem- 
onstrate whether it has the will and the 
power really to create an international ad- 
justment based on the Fourteen Points. li 
the League works, rapid disarmament will follow to prevent 
general European bankruptcy; disarmament would do away 
with the necessity of “strategic frontiers” and make possible 
a readjustment along racial lines. A powerful League ani- 
mated by the spirit of justice and fair play would protect 
the rights of racial minorities in Europe and the Near East, 
give them absolute equality before the law, as Dr. Jordan 
suggests, and thereby remove the war-breeding bitterness. 
Once this bitterness has been abated, economic readjust- 
ments could go forward apace, ushering in an era of genuine 
good will. 

These are the hopes aroused by the League of Nations, the 
imperialistic Peace Treaty notwithstanding. For their ful- 
filment they depend entirely upon the spirit, the motives 
and aims of the League. This spirit can be profoundly 
affected by the League’s strongest 


The Role of 
America in 


the League 





Wilson’s Fourteen Points were 
sunk without a trace, that self- 
determination was merely a phrase 
and that raw, undiluted national 
self-interest as expressed in the 
secret agreements of our co-bellig- 
erents dictated the peace terms. 
Those familiar with European 
affairs—their number is growing 
enormously—realize that the Peace 
Treaty is loaded with high explo- 
sives in almost every paragraph. 
They know that the Shantung 
clause is an abomination, that 








and most powerful member, the 
United States. 


U U 


How the League But suppose the 
Can Hurt the United States 


Satesil Gans joins and its dele- 
gates to the Su- 


preme Council and the Assembly 
are hoodwinked, browbeaten and 
outmaneuvered just as they were 
at the Peace Conference? Suppose 
every constructive proposal of the 
United States is blocked by the 








Montenegro is already in revolt 


unanimity rule? Suppose the 





against annexation by Serbia, that 
the dragon’s teeth of war have 
been planted in the Saar Basin, in 
the South Tyrol, on the new Polish 
boundaries and the Balkans, that 
the division of Turkey on the old 
imperialistic lines will create new 
international jealousies. 

They also know that England 
and France have gained enormous 
territories as a result of the victory 
won by reason of American aid 
and that the United States, the 
strongest nation on earth to-day, 
guarantees the continued possession 
of these territorial spoils if it joins 
the League of Nations. Yet they 








League is used by the Old World 
diplomats merely as a new tool to 
gain their selfish ends, as an in- 
surance against the loss of the war- 
gained spoils, the United States 
having the sole privilege of paying 
the premium? 

In that case the United States, 
having clearly defined and stated 
its objects in the ratification reso- 
lution, can withdraw. America will 
have done its duty. It can then 
retire with a clear conscience and 
pursue its own policy. 

There is only one potential dan- 
ger, and a grave one, in this course. 
If America joins, if the League is 








are willing and anxious that the 
United States should join because 


used as a tool of selfish European 
diplomacy, the trend of American 


Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


It Isn't the Right Method! 
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public opinion on European affairs will become of utmost im- 
portance to every European government, just as it was dur- 
ing the first four years of the war. During those years the 
belligerents left no propaganda stone unturned in their ef- 
forts either to drive America into or to keep her out of the 
war through the weight of public opinion. If America takes 
an active part in European affairs through the League, every 
European government trying “to put one over’ by devious 
means will try to influence American public opinion in its 
favor, will endeavor to obtain American support through 
propaganda and will reply upon its nationals in the United 
States to help influence American governmental action 
through colored public sentiment. Foreign propaganda on 
a vast scale, working subtly and insidiously, will become 2 
permanent institution, and its effect will be to split the pop- 
ulation into antagonistic racial groups at daggers’ points 
with one another, each endeavoring to influence the Amer- 
ican government in favor of a European country. This 
cooling of the Melting Pot, this injection of European 
hatreds into the internal life of the United States is perhaps 
the greatest potential danger of American membership in 
the League of Nations. 

Yet we believe that the spirit of true Americanism is 
strong enough to run this risk, especially if the proper means 
are taken to expose or suppress foreign propaganda. 


U U 


There is no doubt that the Treaty will be 
ratified, with reservations, and that the 
United States will become a member of the 
League. But what can the League do? 
What can it accomplish? 

It must live up to its pledges and protect the rights of 
three dozen raciai minerities in Europe and Asia. Has it 
the power and the will to give this protection? 

After a prolonged and bitter battle the Peace Conference 
awarded Fiume and the Dalmatian coast to the Jugo-Slavs. 
Now the Italians have Fiume and are gradually seizing the 
Dalmatian coast. And President Wilson is backing down. 
Who will enforce the Peace Conference decree? Nobody— 
except the Jugo-Slavs, who can’t do it unless by force of arms 
and with the aid of a more powerful ally. 

If the League of Nations is to be more than a drooling 


Fiume Will 
Be Test of 


League Power 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
For five years Venustiano Carranza, an elderly rancher, has been guiding the Mexican ship of 
state. Time and again his fall has been predicted, but he is still on the job. He is here shown 
opening the present session of the Mexican congress. Gonzales acd Obregon are now cam- 
paigning—with speeches instead of bullets—for the presidential election next spring 


debating society, it must right at the 
start create respect for its decrees by 
enforcing its decisions with every means 
at its command short of war. Let us 
watch and see what the first League 
conference in Washington will do about 





Fiume. 

U U 
Which Way To the south of us, 
Is Mexico Mexico has been a 
Headed Now? Problem for eighty 


years and will continue 
to keep Uncle Sam awake at night for 
decades to come. Concerning the solu- 
tion of the Mexican puzzle opinion is 
divided into two main divisions. One 
group sincerely believes that for the good 
of the world, of the Mexicans themselves 
and of ourselves, the United States 
should occupy the entire republic by 
force and establish a beneficent protec- 
torate—even though it would be hard 
work to find the 300,000 volunteers 
needed for the long job. This group is 
aided by Mexican patriots like Villa 
and other “generals” whose raids keep 
alive the flame of indignation and re- 
sentment on this side of the border. 

The other and vastly larger group 
supports the President in his watchful- 
waiting policy. Apparently this policy is beginning to 
justify itself. Carranza’s hold seems to have improved, 
opposition is losing ground, order is gradually coming 
out of chaos. Unless the presidential election next spring 
revives the fires of revolution, Mexico seems to have 
made a start in the task of working out her own salvation. 
But there is always a two-to-one chance that the republic 
will slide back again. 

In an early issue the facts and conclusions obtained in 
Mexico by atrained and impartial observer will be presented. 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


The Acid Test 
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Looking west from the 
in China is Pacific Coast and lis- 
Rousing World tening to the reports 

of travelers from the 
Orient, one is impressed by the unanim- 
ity of the testimony concerning the 
imperialistic aims and the militaristic 
methods of Japan. Men and women of 
all types and varieties, even those who 
went as pronounced friends of the Japa- 
nese, join in condemning the policies 
pursued by the military clique in China, 
Korea, Manchuria and Siberia. 

They all agree that the Shantung 
clause of the Treaty has for the first 
time in modern history aroused a real 
national feeling throughout China, a 
sentiment so strong that the anti-Japa- 
nese boycott has cost the Nippon traders 
millions of dollars. They aver that 
Japan, making use of corrupt Chinese 
officials, is keeping alive the antagonism 
between north and south China, is for 
profit, helping its subjects to maintain 
and enlarge the traffic in forbidden 
opium and is crushing resistance with 
the mailed fist. 

These observers also agree that Japan, 
on account of proximity ‘and racial un- 
derstanding, is best fitted to organize 
China’s inchoate mass industrially, com- 
mercially and politically. If Japan would approach the task 
in the same spirit in which America organized the Philip- 
pines, China would become a friend and ally instead of a snarl- 
ing enemy, and the two united powers would dominate Asia. 


U U 


Japan’s Policy 


What Japan In Siberia Japan is using the same methods 
is After in as in China and is rapidly earning the bit- 
Bast Siberia ter hatred of the Siberians. Though Ja- 


pan’s quota of the Allied Siberian expedi- 
tion was only 8000 troops, she sent 80,000 soldiers and is 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 
She Doesn't Look to Uncle Sam as if There is Anything Serious 
the Matter With Her 





This is the first monument ever erected anywhere in honor of a newspaper. 
unveiled in Oregon City, and commemorates the founding of the first American newspaper 
published west of the Rockies, the Oregon Sfectator, which began its career in 1846 and 


HORACE E. THOMAS 


It was recently 


succumbed to the gold fever five years later 


still keeping them there. These 80,000 Japanese troops sup- 
ply the reason for the retention of American boys in Siberia. 
So long as the Japanese forces remain, so long as the Japan- 
ese fail to produce satisfactory proof of their willingness to 
withdraw, just so long will American soldiers stay in Vladi- 
vostok and along the Amur. 

Three years ago ninety per cent of the extensive and un- 
developed Siberian salmon fisheries, destined to rival the 
salmon industry of the Pacific Coast in size and revenue, lay 
in Russian hands. Today Japan controls ninety per cent of 
the fisheries. In the Amur basin are large deposits of placer 
gold. Japan wants them. The Maritime Provinces of 
Siberia have an enormous stand of virgin timber. Japan 
covets it and is accused of keeping the rival Siberian factions 
at outs in the hope of helping to put into power a subservient 
leader who will be ready to grant the necessary concessions. 

The younger, far-sighted element in Japan is against these 
imperialistic designs and policies, but its influence at present 
is not strong enough to impress the powers that are in 
control. 


U 


In the United States the test of strength 
is to Settle between the deep-red radicals and the 
Shan Mintle ultra-conservatives is rapidly approaching. 

On the conservative side the heads of the 
United States Steel Corporation, absolutely ignoring the les- 
sons of the last five years, have taken the time-honored, 
shop-worn attitude that they “know how to run their own 
business” without interference from anyone. They have 
tightly shut both eyes to the necessity of giving the mass of 
the workers a voice in fixing the conditions of their labor and 
they apparently propose to risk bringing every American 
industry to a standstill in order to maintain the principle of 
the non-union shop. 

And the union leaders welcomed the battle. Despite the 
President’s plea to wait, they leaped into the fray with a 
shout of joy. What the outcome of this struggle will be, 
how it will affect through its ramifications the fortunes of 
every American, no man can tell. But the situation is preg- 
nant with ominous possibilities. Steel and coal are the bases 
of modern industry. The coal miners are asking for an in- 
crease of 60 per cent in wages with only 30 hours’ work in 
a week. If they are cven partially successful in their 


Brute Power 
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demands, coal will be extremely scarce and costly in the 
future. If they strike, the nation will becompletely paralyzed 
in six weeks. Outside of the oil-burning regions, a coal strike 
will hamstring every activity and cause unprecedented suf- 
fering. Yet that this suffering must be endured as a test of 
brute power seems inevitable. 

We repeat our suggestion that a standard of efficiency 
carefully observed by the unions would reduce opposition to 
trade unionism to a minimum. So long as the closed shop 
reduces production and lifts costs, it will be fought bitterly. 

U U 
If the steel strike illustrates the attitude of 
of Stevedores the extreme conservatives among the em- 
DicinciMaiiel ployers, the strike of the stevedores that 
closed the port of San Francisco late in 
September is a sample of the tactics used by the ultra-reds. 

The Riggers’ and Stevedores’ union, or rather the radical 
minority within the union, formulated a set of demands 
which included a wage scale ranging from $1.00 to $1.35 per 
hour, with time and a half for overtime. This radical minor- 
ity also demanded ten per cent of the capital stock of the 
employers, twenty-five per cent of the dividends and rep- 
resentation on the directorate. In addition the radicals de- 
manded that the slings carrying freight to and from the ship 
never exceed a maximum load of 1200 pounds and that no 
gang of less than sixteen men be employed aboard a vessel. 

The employers, having conceded the closed shop long ago, 
granted the new wage scale, which meant earnings of $60 to 
$80 a week. The stock ownership 


Red Minority 


demand was dropped. Only the 
changed working conditions  re- 


mained. Explaining that the reduced 
sling loads and the arbitrarily in- 
creased number of workers per gang 
would almost double the cost of 
handling a ton of cargo as compared 
with cost at competitive ports, the 
employers declined to accept the 
condition and submitted a counter 
proposal, including the higher wages. 

The constitution of this union pro- 
vides that no strike shall be called 
or settled unless a majority of the 
members at a special meeting gives 
its assent by secret ballot. A meeting 
was called, a secret ballot was taken 
and by a substantial majority the 
proposal of the employers was 
accepted. 

But the radical minority was not 
satisfied. It continued to agitate 
and decided, by a rising vote, to strike 
unless the working conditions were 
changed. And the union struck; 
the conservative members allowed 
the red minority to force them out 
through intimidation and threats. 

The Central Labor Council of San 
Francisco intervened. Knowing that 
the reckless action of the radical 
longshoremen would hurt trade 
unionism, it advised acceptance of the employers’ proposal. 
When this suggestion was turned down, the central body 
asked that the proposition be decided by secret ballot. This 
request was also declined by the union through a rising 
vote and the strike went on, the employers hiring non-union 
men to do the work. 

Riding roughshod over the will of the majority, the reds 
succeeded in their aim and caused a_ bitter industrial 
battle, just as the standpat conservatives in the iron in- 
dustry, aided by the radical union leaders, precipitated the 
steel strike. In both cases the extremists on either side 
welcomed a test of strength even though victory. no matter 
who won, would decide and settle nothing. 





Dallas, Texas, is the first important city to adopt 
a military administration. This is the new mayor, 


Captain Frank W. Wozencraft. 
city commissioners likewise are army men, one of 
them being elected while he is stillin France. Dallas 
is well satisfied with the methods of the military 
mayor, who has not yet reached the age of thirty 


Conservatives | The longshoremen’s union is supposed to 
Yield to Red be a democratic organization governed in 

‘ hi all important matters by the will of the 
Dictatorship 


majority. When the printers of San Fran- 
cisco and Tacoma were having a fight over the new wage 
scale, they decided the issue by secret ballot. Why did the 
stevedores’ union decline to settle the question similarly? 

Because a secret ballot, in the words of one of the officers, 
would compel the union to let the world know how many 
“weak-kneed traitors to the cause of labor” it had in the 
ranks. In other words, the radicals insisted upon a rising 
vote because they knew that the threats of physical 
violence had done their work, that the conservatives would 
rather stay away than vote openly against the strike. 

“Dictatorship of the proletariat” is not confined to Russia. 
Right here at home plain and fancy dictating after the Rus- 
sian style is being done every day, and the force behind the 
dictatorship is made of the same material, fear of physical 
injury, in both countries. 

Poor democracy surely has a hard time finding a safe place. 


U U 


The Conference The capital-and-labor conference in Wash- 
in Washington ington is confronted by a problem along- 
end inalob side of which the task of making a work- 
able peace treaty is child’s play. The 
conference is expected to give everybody, including the 
farmers, an eight-hour day as the maximum working period, 
to provide at least time and a half for overtime, to keep 
prices at a fairly high level so as not 
to disturb business conditions and in 
addition to bring about a radical 
reduction in the high cost of living. 

But that is only part of the job. 
In order to keep everybody at work 
it should see to it that our export 
trade is stimulated. We must sell 
our surplus cotton, steel, shoes, beef, 
lard, tools, machines, raisins, prunes 
and wheat abroad if the masses en- 
gaged in the production of these 
commodities are to be employed 
steadily. But the conference must 
also see to it that our infant war in- 
dustries and our workers are pro- 
tected against cheap foreign labor by 
a high tariff wall. We must keep for- 
eign goods out in order to maintain 
the high American standard of living. 
But the foreigners can’t pay for our 
exports unless they send us theirs, 
and we must keep up our own exports 
in order to maintain the American 
standard of living. 

Furthermore, the conference must 
show the manufacturer how he can 
produce more with his present equip- 
ment in order to reduce costs to the 
consumer. It must also help the 
worker to get the six-hour day—and 
time and a half for overtime—in order 
to provide employment for more 
men. It must show howto raise railroad wages all round with 
one hand while lowering transportation costs with the other. 

Confidentially, we believe that the conference in Washing- 
ton will have as fine and fruitful a time as a bunch of Sinn 
Feiners at the annual picnic of the Sons of St. George. 


U U 


Two of the four 





The Tide of Both in Congress and in the daily press the 
Living Prices clamor about the high cost of living has 
is Held Back diminished until it is barely audible. The 


reason for this sudden decline in the agi- 
tation is to be found in the fact that retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers in many lines are barely able to supply 
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the demand. The high cost 
of living is still pinching 
certain strata of the popu- 
lation, but the unprece- 
dented consumption of. 
iecessities, comforts and 
luxuries, the speed with 
which they move from the 
shelves, indicate that the 
mass of Americans is able 
to purchase more of this 
vorld’s goods than ever be- 
fore, excessive prices not- 
withstanding. 

The agitation accom- 
plished all that could be 
expected of it. It checked 
the tide of speculation, 
scared the worst of. the 
profiteers, hell prices sta- 
tionary and caused minor 
recessions here and_ there. 
From now on prices are 
bound to stay where they 
are or go down—unless new 
wage demands further increase the cost of production, 
trasportation and distribution. If wages remain stationary, 
the inevitable decline of exports, due to European inability 
to pay, will force the export speculators to cut prices at 
home, in order to get rid of the goods which European in- 
ability to purchase left on their hands. 

U U 
Airplane lumber goes high and comes high. 
This fact was revealed during the Pacific 
Coast hearings of the Congressional com- 


The Cost of 


Spruce for 


Airplanes : : eee : é 
P mittee investigating aircraft production 
matters. According to the testimony of the committee’s 


chief accountant, it cost the United States and its allies 
$35,000,000 to have spruce production conducted by the 
Government exclusively. Private operators were willing and 
did supply spruce at $110 per 1000 feet and fir at $60; they 
were willing and anxious to make contracts on this basis. 
Under Government operations costs rose to $422 per 1000 
feet for spruce, $203 for fir and $807 for cedar, according to 
the chief accountant. 

In large part these high costs were due to the extensive 
preparations for future spruce production made by the Gov- 
ernment, preparations requiring the erection of four im- 
mense mills and the construction of many miles of new rail- 
road to tap spruce districts. This equipment is being sold 
at about ten per cent of its cost. 

Yet the hearings revealed wild extravagance, profiteering, 
waste and inefficiency. For instance, the War Trade Board 
had ordained that all war contracts must pay seven per cent 
on money advanced to them by the Government. The 


of the Pacific 










President Wilson reviewing the Pacific fleet from the bridge of the 
historic Oregon in the harbor of Seattle. 


have to be tied up unless more naval recruits are forthcoming 
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Spruce Production Division 
was the only department 
disregarding this order, thus 
makingapresent of $286,000 
to four wealthy cost-plus 
contractors. The average 
logging cost of these cost- 
plus contractors was $34.77 
per tooo feet, while ordinary 
operators did the same work 
for Sto. Apparently the 
cost-plus game was a good 
thing, as is shown by the 
following contractors’ pro- 
fits, made without risk or 
great capital investment: 
Grant Smith & 

Porter Bros... . $203,498 
Warren Spruce Co .$358,871 
Airplane Spruce & Lum- 

ber Co......... $100,148 
Siems Carey Kerbaugh 
Many of the ships will Co. (spruce). . .$329,268 
Siems Carey Kerbaugh 

Co. (railroad). .$255,567 

In this connection it is interesting to learn that it cost a 
minimum of $89,000 and a maximum of $143,000 per mile 
to build the spruce logging railroads. It was also revealed 
that a certain large tract of spruce could have been reached 
by a railroad which a contractor offered to build along a cer- 
tain short route for half a million. General Brice P. Disque, 
disregarding the offer, changed the route after a conference 
with officials of a transcontinental railroad. It cost five 
million dollars to construct the road along the new route. 
That road now is practically worthless for logging purposes, 
but it will be a most convenient link in the extension of the 
transcontinental railroad to the Grays Harbor district. 

Thousands of dependents of killed or wounded American 
soldiers have not yet received their tiny allotments, but the 
profit of the war contractors is securely deposited in the 
bank. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


U U 


Herbert Hoover is building a new home for 
his family, on the Stanford campus. He 
has also resumed his duties as a trustee of 
Stanford University. As a result of this 
dual occupation he made an interesting discovery. He 
found that the artisans at work on his cottage received a 
daily wage of $8 and $9 whereas scores of instructors and 
assistant professors, many of them with families, received a 
salary of $3 to $6.a day. About the time Hoover made this 
discovery Miss Helen Taft, daughter of the ex-president, 
advised college professors and instructors to organize, de- 
mand living wages and strike unless they were forthcoming. 

They won't strike, of course. Yet it is inevitable that the 


The Problem 
of Endowed 


Universities 
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rry, an the Portiand Oregonian 


Uncle Sam: “Dear me! I fear I shall have to take him out to 
the woodshed, after all” 


permanently increased cost of existence must profoundly af- 
fect the higher institutions of learning, especially those with 
fixed incomes derived from private endownments. They can 
do three things: Ask additional endowments from the 
thousands of new war millionaires, make heavy increases 
in the tuition fee or place an arbitrary limit on the enroll- 
ment. 

Despite the huge dimensions of the war profits, the enor- 
mous sums needed to produce the required endowment funds 
will hardly be forthcoming on 





but also to keep pure and strong the ethical ideals which 
must ever distinguish the real professional man from the 
plain commercialist. Both of these ends can be attained 
better by the small and medium-sized institution than by 
the gigantic university. 

The small or medium-sized endowed university can limit 
its attendance both arbitrarily and by raising its standard 
of admission. It can reduce its faculty numerically and at- 
tract the best men not only by the highest salaries but by 
the advanced character of its curriculum. It can leave to 
the large institutions supported by taxation the task of sup- 
plying a general education, which usually is merely a con- 
tinuation of the high school studies. And through the in- 
timate personal contact of the best scientists and scholars 
with a small body of advanced students it will be possible 
to build up American universities, standing so high in their 
specialized fields that pilgrimages to Europe for post-gradu- 
ate work will no longer be a professional necessity. 

After all, the effect of the H. C. of L. on American higher 
education may prove to be a not unmitigated evil. 

U U 
While we are discussing the compensation 
Carrier Really | 0f unorganized professors and teachers as 
cng lis? compared with the wages of organized car- 
penters and hod carriers, let us cast a 
hasty glance at the condition of those faithful public serv- 
ants, the letter carriers and railway mail clerks. 

When next time you hear the mail man’s cheery whistle, 
ask him what he earns and how large his family is. When 
you have that information, sit right down and write your 
Congressman and your Senator that your community does 
not need a new federal building, but that it does need a new 
and adequate wage schedule for the postal employees. Tell 
your Washington representatives to vote against any pork- 
barrel public-buildings bill and for an act to keep the postal 
employees from turning Bolshevik. 

When the locomotive engineer, the conductor and the 
brakeman leave the train, their work is done. But when the 
railway mail clerk, who is exposed to the same dangers as the 
train crew, leaves his car and goes home, he is not through. 
He has to study for hours to prepare 
for his next examination. The 


Does the Letter 





short notice, and the emergency 
is pressing. The other two methods 
are identical: heavily increased 
tuition fees will automatically 
reduce the enrollment. 

Is a reduced attendance really a 
catastrophe? 


U U 
Mass Methods 


in American 
Education 


American univer- 
sities of lateyears 
with few excep- 
tions have been 
obsessed by the sizemania. They 
have placed too much emphasis 
upon the number of students, the 
number of buildings, the number 
of teachers and the number of 
courses. They have shown an 
alarming tendency to worship at 
the twin altar of Quantity and 
Efficiency, to judge success by the 
mass of the output and to choose 
as heads men of proved business 
ability instead of scholars with a 
record of intellectual and idealistic 
attainment. 

The function of a university, as 
we see it, is to give men and 
women the best possible training 
for their chosen profession, endow 
them not only with the highest 
attainable technical equipment 








All in the Same Boat! 


humblest railway mail clerk must 
continuously remember and have 
instantly available far more de- 
tailed information concerning train 
connections and the transportation 
of mail matter than the Postmas- 
ter General or any train dispatcher, 
and he must devote a large part of 
his leisure time to study if he 
vants to hold his job, yet the 
brakeman has almost twice the 
mail clerk’s earning power. 

Why not sell ten  two-cent 
stamps for two bits and give the 
postal employees a lift? 
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The Landlord’s 
Hand in the 
Tenant’s Pocket 


During the last 
two years more 
than ten thou- 
sand houses 
ranging in size from three to ten 
iS rooms have been sold in Seattle, 
YY ) notwithstanding the fact that in 
—Y Hy) the preceding eight years the value 
Y PG) of residential property decreased 
thy yy ty, steadily almost everywhere in the 
L-=- Vy. yy §=Far West. Four years ago it was 
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LZ Guts A nearly impossible to sell an aver- 


age house at a price that would 
give the owner his investment 
back; the Pacific Coast real estate 


Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


























The Pulse of the Pacific II 





Forty-three wooden ships lying peacefully in Lake Union, Seattle. 


equip them with engines. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


They belong to the Shipping Board, which organization decided not to 


Some of them may be used as barges, but the design, lack of carrying capacity and war-time 


workmanship make them unfit to compete succeesfully with steel cargo carriers 


bubble had burst, every community was overbuilt and 
prophets everywhere announced that the thousands of 
vacant houses and apartments would remain very vacant 
for a long time to come. 

They were mistaken. The war brought an enormous in- 
dustrial development, populations grew, the building indus- 
try was non-existent and rents began to climb. So high did 
they go that of a sudden it became cheaper to own a house 
than to rent one. In fact, many landlords raised the size of 
the monthly tribute so frequently that the tenant had no 
choice except to buy the house. And buy he did. He is still 
buying but he is slow about building. Though the aggre- 
gate of the monthly building permits in the Far West ap- 
proaches the pre-war figures, it must be remembered that 
contract prices are at least a hundred per cent higher than 
in 1914, and that therefore the volume of new construction 
will not equal the 1914 activity until the total building cost 
reaches twice the figures of five years ago. 

Immediate relief for the tenant can not be seen anywhere 
on the horizon even with the strongest glasses. 


U U 
The race riots in Omaha and Chicago— 
Beet ia the similar riots may break out at any moment 
Diastlic Ales in a score of Middle Western manufactur- 
ing towns—have emphasized the impor- 
tance of the problem created in the United States by the con- 
tact of white and colored races. In the United States it has 
been proved that Caucasians of every variety, language and 
religion can be thrown into the Melting Pot whence they or 
their children will emerge as full-fledged Americans, and this 
performance gives hope that Europe will by and by be able 
to overcome its inflamed nationalism. But the United 
States has also shown that it is practically impossible for 
the white race to live in peace and harmony with black, red 
or brown races that claim social and economic equality. 

Given a United States of Europe, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Rumans, Serbs, Hungarians and Bulgarians could live in 
peace and harmony as they now do in the U.S.A. But in 
America there is no sign that the race problem will ever be 
solved. It will remain quiescent so long as the negroes are 
content to stay in the background as at present. 

The Japanese on the Pacific Coast, however, are not con- 
tent with the back seat. Besides their ability to drive out 
white workers by underbidding them, they have intense 
pride and they assert their rights. Therefore the Japanese 
problem will not keep down. A new phase is opened every 
year. The Chinese on the Coast no longer are a problem. 
Their number is steadily diminishing. The number of Jap- 
anese on the contrary is steadily growing through the influx 
of “picture brides” and their numerous offspring. 

Now comes Senator Dillingham—from Vermont—and 
proposes that the ban on both Chinese and Japanese be 
lifted. According to the bill he has introduced, the number 


The Yellow 


of Asiatic immigrants would be limited to five per cent of 
the number residing in the United States at the last preced- 
ing census period. In ten years, therefore, the number of 
Japanese, Chinese and Hindus would be increased at least 
fifty per cent by immigration alone. Counting births, the 
fecundity of the Asiatics would soon pile up their numbers 
so rapidly that in fifty years the position of the white races 
on the Pacific Coast would be seriously threatened, espe- 
cially as the Dillingham bill would allow Asiatics to bring 
in blood relatives from grandparents to grandchildren, who, 
in turn, would be entitled to the same privilege. 

If Senator Dillingham would make a personal tour of the 
Pacific Coast, he would find sentiment overwhelmingly in 
favor of building the exclusion wall higher instead of tearing 
it down. 


U U 
Like the rest of the country, Spokane has 
watched the dollar shrink until it is worth 
only sixty cents in goods. Like the rest of 
us, the employees of the City of Spokane 
So 


Why Voters 
Won't Raise 
City Wages 
found that their salaries and wages were inadequate. 
they came in for a raise, whereupon the city council passed 
the buck to the voters. Were they willing to give the police 
and the firemen an increase of 25 per cent and the rest of the 
city employees a boost of 15 per cent? The matter came toa 
vote. By a two-to-one majority the citizens declined to 
authorize the raise. 

It seems strange that a reasonable and well-founded re- 
quest for increased pay should have been turned down by 
so overwhelming a majority. The average voter knows 
from personal experience that it costs a great deal more to 
live than it did three years ago and he also knows that most 
of the city employees are persons of very moderate means. 
Why did he turn them down? 

We believe that the reason for the refusal is to be found 
in the suspicion, usually justified, that surrounds the admin- 
istration of most American cities. The average citizen 
believes that municipal offices are crowded with political 
hangers-on and camp-followers who regularly draw their pay 
from the city treasury without rendering needed service. So 
often has the average citizen seen his money used to pay 
political debts or acquire political credits that he has become 
a confirmed cynic in all matters relating to the expenditure 
of public revenues. It is impossible for him to conceive of 
a municipal administration without a long and deep trough 
lined with habitual tax eaters. And he hates to pay these 
crib feeders any more money than he has to. “If the real 
city workers need more pay,” he argues, “lop off the loafers’ 
salaries. Enough will be saved to give the deserving ones 
what they need.” 

In most cities he is right, too. Therefore it is to the inter- 
est of the legitimate municipal employees to see to it that 
the parasites and political papsuckers are given the boot. 
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S this is penned, 
the historic contest 
over the League of 
Nations is at its height; when it is read, the issue 

probably will have been decided. If out of the mists of 
debate, the confusion of thought, the bitterness of charge 
and counter charge, the truth may shine a bit more 
clearly; if from doubt and perplexity we may emerge 
and with greater certainty see the path of duty; if in 
small degree we have become intellectually normal again, 
perhaps the scars of the contest will not have been in vain. 
The war, as is ever the case, left us as a people shaken, our 
mental processes distorted. We had been violently 
wrenched from our moorings, sailing an uncharted sea, with 
the old well known guides of the liberty of the press and 
freedom of speech, by which we had steered our course for 
a century and a quarter, wholly submerged in a war psy- 
chology. Small wonder the average American, taught re- 
pression for the first time by two years’ experience, feeling 
the heavy hand of war-time 


hat of the Nation? 


, The Restoration of Free Speech—The Railroad 
= Muddle—Lawlessness in High and Low Places 


By Senator Hiram W. Johnson 














open discussion gradually 
the American has come 
back; little by little he 
has regained his freedom of expression. Timidly in the 
initial stages of the debate he occasionally voiced a ques- 
tion from which his attitude could only be inferred. Near 
its close now, he again speaks his mind, not as he was ac- 
customed to in former days, but yet with a measure of his 
old American freedom and boldness. He is daring again to 
be an American. And this much of good has come to our 
people from the struggle of the Republic’s nationalism with 
Mr. Wilson’s internationalism. 

A part of the press, no inconsiderable part, has remained 
in its stagnant subservience. The profession of journalism, 
judged by many Eastern correspondents in our country, is 
a dead art. For more than two years its representatives 
were permitted to write and publish only what power and 
entrenched authority permitted. At Paris the sordid story 
is privately related by many, publicly by but a few. There, 
no matter what the facts, 





suppression, viewed doubt- 
fully and fearfully a national 
struggle demanding frankness 
and a brutal exposition of 
the facts. 

The strange hallucinations 
of the gospel of international- 


This is the second of Senator Hiram Johnson’s contribu- 
tions. Senator Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET and 
his articles will be a continuous feature every month. Both 
the Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


notwithstanding accurate in- 
formation of most important 
world events, despite definite 
knowledge of what most 
intimately concerned _ this 
country, American  corre- 
spondents, presumably the 





ism were no better illus- 

trated than in the voting power of the League, where 
Great Britain was given upon its demand, to which the 
President so generously yielded, six votes as against one 
for the United States. Imagine any American official 
three years ago, when we were untouched by war, or three 
years hence when again we are mentally normal, propos- 
ing a partnership with a foreign nation in which it should 
have six times the power and six times as many votes as our 
Republic. I need not dilate upon the fierce revulsion of 
sentiment, the hot indignation with which such a proposi- 
tion would be resented and repudiated. And yet this very 
thing, a challenge to our self-respect and an affront to our 
patriotism, in the name of idealism and a new world order, 
is not only presented to our people but by some Americans 
actually advocated. But fortunately under the stimulus of 
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highest representatives of a 
once great proiession, were permitted to write and pub- 
lish only what authority prescribed and commanded. 
We have never known, and never will know until in the 
distant future some daring participant shall break his 
silence, what actually transpired at the Paris Conference. 
All we do know is that our vaunted democracy there was the 
most absolute autocracy. In this the correspondents 
weakly and supinely acquiesced. They became the mere 
servitors of power, the chroniclers only of what power 
directed. And with a few exceptions the papers they rep- 
resented accepted the situation, excusing the abandonment 
of the Republic’s fundamental principle by lamentations 
that only by abject submission could they obtain anything 
at all. In the League of Nations fight these newspapers 
have maintained their attitude; but fortunately the people 
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What of the Nation? 


have left them far behind. The liberty of the press in the 
past year has received a deadly blow. Its recovery is indeed 
doubtful. The more reason, then, that freedom of speech 
be zealously guarded. 

On innumerable occasions we who have been endeavoring 
to preach Americanism have been told by people that they 
felt as we did but have feared to express themselves. They 
had waited longingly, hoping that there might be some ex- 
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is unfortunate that the experiment was not in the hands of 
its friends. But whether for one reason or another, the gov- 
ernmental control, in its disregard of the public convenience, 
its incompetency and inefficiency, has postponed for a gener- 
ation or more any hope of government ownership. 

Not only the business interests, but the shipper and trav- 
eler alike, have during the governmental control suffered 
sometimes serious and more often petty injuries and incon- 





pression of what was in their 
hearts; and the marvelous 
response in the meetings held 
against the present Covenant 
of the League of Nations has 
heen because what men 
thought, but feared to say, 
finally has been said for them. 
This is a menacing condition 
in a democracy. While those 
who have resisted the interna- 
tionalism which would make 
our treasure and our blood 
subject to foreign nations 
expect to safeguard at least 
in some degree our country, 
yet if they have accomplished 
nothing more than to restore 
in part free speech in America, 
they have fought the good 
American fight and have 
performed a great and lasting 
service. 


The Railroad Muddle 


F the domestic questions 

pressing upon Congress, 
quite as important as any is 
the railroad problem. Rail 
transportation is so closely 
interwoven now in all our 
activities that it touches 
every class and every busi- 
ness. Not only is it a neces- 
sary part of our daily life, but 
in its financial ramifications 
it reaches directly or indi- 
rectly very many parts of 
the commercial world. To 
unscramble the disordered 
mess into which the railroads 
of the country have been 
blithely thrown by the pres- 
ent administration, will tax 
the ingenuity and _ [wisest 
statemanship of the nation. 
Many who have ever advo- 
cated government ownership 
thought they were about to 
realize their dream when 
control was taken by the 
present administration. The 
railroads under the stress of 
var had broken down and 
could not do the job. Be- 
cause of their inability to 
function as the exigencies of 
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INCE the days of the abolitionists and the 

free-silver advocates no issue has aroused 
greater interest and wider discussion than the 
League of Nations. This interest, often stirring 
the emotions rather than stimulating the intel- 
lect, is reflected in the heavy volume of edi- 
torial correspondence since the publication of 
Senator Johnson’s article on that topic. 

“I am heart and soul for the League of 
Nations,” writes one subscriber. “As you are 
publishing Johnson’s attacks upon the League, 
SUNSET becomes undesirable in my home.” 
Though this sentiment is expressed by very 
few of the correspondents, it deserves a reply 
because of its implications. 

As we conceive our task, it is the duty of 
SUNSET, as the only national magazine of, for 
and by the Great West, to give its readers the 
most authoritative, interesting and representa- 
tive thought of the empire from the Rockies to 
the Pacific. When SUNSET presents David 
Starr Jordan’s favorable analysis of the League 
of Nations and Senator Johnson’s condemna- 
tion of the entire Treaty we are fulfilling our 
journalistic mission. We do not expect all of 
our readers to agree implicitly with the views 
of either Dr. Jordan or Senator Johnson, both 
outstanding Western figures in the intellectual 
and political life of the nation, but we do be- 
lieve it our duty to illuminate this and other 
important subjects from every possible angle 
through Western men whose words carry 
weight. That national figures of the dimen- 
sions of Dr. Jordan and Senator Johnson and 
Herbert Hoover have chosen SUNSET as the 
medium through which to reach the Great 
West and a national audience, is intensely 
gratifying to us and strengthens our belief that 
the correspondent above quoted is wrong in 
not recognizing that SUNSET, far from being 
undesirable, should be a welcome visitor in his 
home. —THE EDITOoRs. 











the occasion demanded, the 


the public. 


veniences which, whether 
they were accidental or de- 
signed, have created a hos- 
tility among all classesagainst 
continued direction by the 
Government. The adminis- 
tration acted apparently with 
no fixed or set purpose ex- 
cept the incidental and _ per- 
haps accidental one of arous- 
ing antagonism to govern- 
ment ownership. The sincere 
friends and advocates of 
Government ownership must 
face the facts and while yield- 
ing naught of their principle, 
recognize its fruition now 
futile and hopeless. 

The plans presented to 
Congress for the return of the 
railroads range from what 
has been designated the 
Plumb, Plan, with its tri- 
partite control, to outright 
return to owners. But the 
suggestion of a plan for con- 
trol by no means solves all 
the intricate and inter-related 
problems of finance, consoli- 
dation, rates and the like. In 
the Senate, Senator Cummins 
of Iowa has had a riper ex- 
perience and is more familiar 
with the subject than perhaps 
any statesman in our coun- 
try. His bill has been most 
carefully prepared, presents 
the matter in his usual mas- 
terly fashion, and yet has 
many features which appar- 
ently are objectionable and 
to which much opposition 
has arisen. The administra- 
tion is content, with its usual 
mental farsightedness, to 
view the situation in Esthonia 
and the Hedjaz, and has little 
or nothing to offer by which 
we may solve this all-impor- 
tant domestic problem and 
be extricated from this ad- 
ministration muddle. Out of 
it all, it is hoped that a solu- 
tion will come, just to the rail- 
roads and all connected with 
them; and above all, just to 


There is, of course, the usual propaganda and 





Government, under a more than generous rule of com- 
pensation, took them over. The test then came with 
those who were in command. Wise and efficient man- 
agement would have meant government ownership. In- 
efficiency and incompetency would sound the knell for a 
generation of that policy. This was so often voiced, so 
requently commented upon, that men interested in rail- 
road problems, those who were irreconcilable opponents, as 
vell as the advocates of governmental activities in public 
itilities, watched the outcome with the keenest interest. It 


the old sinister influences at work to mulct the Government 
and to return to private owners the old autocratic control 
of the public. It would be a sorry thing if the miserable 
administration effort at war control were to result only in a 
lapse to the “public be damned” railroad methods from 
which in the last decade, after so many years of heart-break- 
ing effort, our people were rescued. Fairness and justice to 
the companies, generosity even, must be observed, but the 
public’s rights must be ever remembered and protected. 


(Continued on page 105) 








Our Responsibility 


We Are Called by the Liberal World to Discuss the Welfare 
of Humanity. If We Refuse, What Then? 


AM not of those who have an 

impatience of honest debate. I 

believe that the debate of the 

League of Nations going on in the 
United States is building the very founda- 
tions of the League. It is bringing home 
to every household in the country the 
necessity and possibility of providing for 
our own safety and of providing for the 
safety of the world as a whole 


By Herbert Hoover 


table, but this isnot a perfect world. Asa 
practical fact, if this had been attempted 
the Conference would have broken 
up in quarrels among the Allies, and 
Germany would have been handed the 


by this division of the Allies, would 
have been victorious. 
Greater things were accomplished 
by this Conference than by any other 
in history. The military oligarchies of 
Germany, Austria and Turkey were dis- 
solved, and if peace is ratified in time they 
will be disarmed, and thus a paramount 
menace to us and to the world will be 
destroyed. The Poles, the 
Czechs, the Finns, the Croats, 





without great armies or navies. 
Nor do I believe in the criti- 
cism of the Senate for not ac- 
cepting out of hand this docu- 
ment so laboriously evolved by 
five hundred conflicting minds 
in Paris. It is a fundamental 
part of our institutions that 
the Senate shall scrutinize 
these matters. Consideration 
and debate by the Senate is 
not traitorship. 

Nor were those Americans 
traitors who, in representing 
us in Paris, fought for every 
inch of hope that the weak 
could be protected and_ the 
strone curbed, that the United 
States could itself be protected. 
If they were traitors to their 
country it was because they 
were wrong in assuming that 
the American people wished an 
effort made to destroy the seeds 
of war and thus to secure the 
growth of liberty. 

The treaty finally reached 





URING 


Council. 


all over Europe. 


the ten months 


between the 
Armistice and Harvest Mr. Hoover acted 
as the economic director for the Supreme War 
He was necessarily in intimate con- 
tact with the political and economic situations 
Although he was not one of 
the American Peace Delegates, the purpose of 
his office was to act on behalf of the United 
States and the Conference in an ettort to save 
life and prevent anarchy while the Peace was 
negotiated. Therefore he had an advantageous 
position to observe independently the growth 
of ideas in the Conference and the re-percus- 
sions of these ideas through Europe. 
Hoover's attitude toward the League of Na- 
tions, in the light of his knowledge of Europe, 
is of immense importance at this moment. 
—THE EpITors. 


Herbert 


and the Slovenes and Slovaks, 
the Baltic States, Armenians, 
Arabs, have secured or will, 
subject to ratification, secure 
their liberty. Parcels of French, 
Italians, Rumanians, — Ser- 
bians, Greeks, have been re- 
joined to their mother countries. 
Representative democratic 
governments were set up in 
the liberated and enemy states. 
Methods were devised by 
which these peoples would be 
free from economic domination 
and by which the Germans 
and their allies would be made 
to pay something on account 
of the terrible destruction they 
have wrought, as a lesson to 
militarism. 

The men of liberal vision at 
the Conference were steadfast 
for certain dominant ideals 
that mark this conference 
apart from all others. First, 
that this settlement should 
remove as many of the imme- 








at Paris is by no means per- 
fect. I see no method by 
which it could have been made perfect 
when five hundred men, representing 
twenty-three different nationalities, were 
engaged in its negotiation and when agree- 
ment had to be unanimous. Difference in 
national character and in national aspira- 
tions could but cause much difference in 
views. Many of them represented des- 
perate, passionate or selfish objects, some 
were dominated by political ideals of the 
last century, yet the most were actuated 
by the prayers of the common people, 
who really fought this war, that it should 
be the last war. There existed in the 
world before this conference scores of 
those major international wrongs which 
breed war. Of these 


domination of Europe. The old guard in 
Germany hoped and expected that this 
would result; up to date, at least, they 
have been disap- 


diate causes of war as possible 
by destroying enemy domination overother 
races. Second, that by establishing the 
new governments on a democratic basis 
wars should not 





pointed. No one 
could regret more 
than the American 
delegation that some 
great wrongs, the re- 
sult of the secret 
treaties that had 
been written in times 


or navies. 
of complete despera- 


The debate in the United States on the 
League of Nations is building the very 
foundation of the League. It is bring- 
ing home to every household in the 
country the necessity and the possi- 
bility of safety without great armies 


be made by autoc- 
racies for the profit 
of their class. Third, 
that there should be 
established a world 
council—the League. 
Here these newly lib- 
erated peoples could 
find some measure 





tion amongst the 
original allies, were not eradicated at 
the Conference. In this the American 
group were a minor- 





the Peace Confer- 
ence corrected some, 
but it will take per- 
haps a hundred years 
for the men of good 
will to correct them 
all. It is often over- 
looked that this was 
not a conference to 
settle wrongs com- 


Europe. 


If it had been attempted to settle all 
international wrongs, the Conference 
would have broken up in quarrels 
among the Allies and Germany would 
have been handed the domination of 
Greater things were accom- 
plished by this Conference than by 
any other in history. 


ity of one, endeavor- 
ing to secure that 
right should be done, 
in a meeting that 
required unanimous 
agreement. There 
are many other items 
in the treaty which 
men of good will 
would have liked to 





mitted by Allies or 
neutrals, but by the enemy only. It was 
German wrongs that were on the operat- 
ing table. It would have been beautiful 
to have all the international wrongs on the 
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see different. Our 
delegation could have found cause to with- 
draw from the Conference on many 
scores. We would have been withdrawing 
in the face of the enemy, and Germany, 


of protection from 
invasion. Here, with the stimulation of 
the world conscience awakened by this 
war, there could be hope that the wrongs 
among other peoples could be brought 
for discussion and negotiation. Here, 
if aggression were undertaken, _ the 
public opinion of the world could be 
enlightened and the aggressor could be 
made an outcast from the society of 
the civilized nations. Thus ‘only could 
something constructive be done to end 
war. This is an aspiration which has been 
rising in the hearts of all the world. It has 
become an insistence in the minds of all 
those in the world to whom the lives of our 
sons are precious, to all those to whom 
civilization is a thing to be safeguarded, 
and all those who see no hope for the 
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Our Responsibility: 


amelioration of the misery of those who 
toil if peace can not be maintained. 

To form a League of Nations for this 
purpose has been proposed by the leaders 
of both our great parties time and again. 
It has been proposed by leading spirits in 
all civilized nations. It belongs to no one 
man; it comes from the heart and mind of 
the world. 

I have always regarded it a mistake 
that this was termed “League,” for the 
term smacks of military alliance. It is, in 
fact, a council of nations that requires in 
all important matters unanimous decision. 

The major provisions of this Council 
look toward disarmamentand appointment 
of place and time for negotiation and 
arbitration of quarrels. Its most potent 
weapon is the determination of rights and 


international action. Others believe that 
the old game of arms is the best promoter 
of civilization; still others oppose the pact 
from disappointment that all the ills of the 


Herbert Hoover 
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on the Mount did not wholly regenerate 
the world. 

We hear the cry that the League obli- 
gates that our sons be sent to fight in 





world Were not cor- 
rected at this oneses- 
sion of the nations. 
But few of them ac- 
knowledge that this 
terrible upheavaland 
its aftermath of con- 


flicting economic, so- the 
cial and _ political wholly regenerate the world. 
forces, have endan- 


The treaty finally reached at Paris is 
by no means perfect. 
formulated the League did not expect 
that it would furnish a solution over- 
night to all international wrongs. 
Sermon on the Mount did not 


foreign lands. Yet 
the very intent and 
structure of the 


And those who | eague is to prevent 


war. There is no 
obligation for the 
United States to en- 
gage in military 
operations or to al- 
low any interference 


Even 





gered the stability of 
the world for years to come. 

Those who formulated the League did 
not expect that it would furnish an over- 
night solution to all uncorrected interna- 
tional wrongs or the 





wrongs of interna- 
tional quarrels and 
the enlightenment of 
the world upon them 
and thus the moral 
isolation of the ag- 
gressor. If this fails, 
its second weapon ts 
the boycott, the most 
potent force in the 


armament. 


The militaristic opponents 
League at Paris foresaw what has 
already happened in a great military by 
nation like the British, the quick re- , 
sponse to the possibility of inter- 
national safety without gigantic naval 


disruption of these 
unloosened forces. 
They did expect that 


of the 





world to-day — the 
force that more than any other brought 
Germany to her knees. It agrees that 
military force can be used in defense 
against invasion of 
one country by an- 
other, but in this, as 
in other important 
things, unanimous 
consent is required, 
and consent on our 
side must mean the 
United States Con- 
eress. From my own 
experience, I believe 
that the discussion, 
negoti: ition, arbitra- 
tion, enlightenment 
of public opinion and 
thus the moral defini- 
tion of an outcast 
will be all-sufficient, 
coupled with the 
knowledge that othe 
weapons exist. 

The hope that I, as 
an independent ob- 
server, have placed 
in the League, is 
that it would forever 
relieve the United 
States of the neces- 
sity to send again a 
single soldier outside 
of our boundaries. 

The opponents of 


the League are of 
many conflicting 
minds. There are 


those who truly wish 
this experiment in the 
promotion and _ pres- 
ervation of human 
liberty to be tried; 


they, however, wish 

the details altered 

and have fears that 

the details agreed = / 
upon may themselves aie t 
involve us in war. i 
Others believe that 

the interest of the 


United States lies in 
keeping out of all 


degrees there 

would be a definite 

alignment of opin- 

ion in the’ world 

that would make 

these wrongs less 

and that could in 

great measure restrain the actual out- 


breaks of war, that could give the world 
time to heal its wounds. 


Even the Sermon 





Herbert Hoover, the Far Western engineer who served in Europe as the economic 
director for the Supreme War Council and who has come home 


convinced about the Treaty and the League 


with our internal af- 
fairs without the full consent of our rep- 
resentatives in the League. If there is 
any danger that we should be charged 
with an obligation to go to war, either 
direct or implied, without the full consent 
and approval of Congress, I believe the 
President will be the first to agree to any 
interpretation that this can not be. The 
French government so far takes this view 
that it has requested from us a separate 
military guaranty for themselves. 

The League is founded expressly in the 
attempt to secure the pacific settlement of 
these questions without military force. To 
me, every line of it is the complete nega- 
tion of milit irism. During the course of 
negotiations in Paris one ‘fact stood out 
with regard to the League. Its opposition 
there arose entirely 
from the representa- 
tives of the old mili- 
taristic régimes, and 
from the reactiona- 
ries of the world in 
general. They saw in 
it truly the under- 
mining of militarism. 


They had the vision 
to see and even to 
openly state that it 


would mean the ulti- 
mate abandonmentof 
military force in the 
world, for they, as 
of old, contend that 
without military exer- 
cise there is no hope 
of the maintenance of 
human efficiency or 
control of the masses. 
What they foresaw 
has already happened 
in a great military 
nation like the Brit- 
ish, where the popu- 
lation, broken under 
a load of taxation, is 
responding quickly to 
the new possibility of 
international — safety 
without the burden of 
gigantic naval arma- 
ment. ‘The reaction- 
aries saw that under 
the hope for the pro- 
tection of the League 
of Nations there 
would be a growing 
opposition to the 
burden of armament 
from all those who 
labor with hand and 
mind. It is the work- 
ers of the world who 
pay the price of war, 
not alone in the sup- 
port of arms but in 
blood and in _ the 


. 
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support to tyranny which armies mean fn 
pe ace. 

All wars have hitherto been settled on 
the basis of trying to create a balance of 
military strength by intriguing peoples 
into various groups of equal military 
weight—the balance of power. It would 
have been Imposs yk to give liberty to the 
score of new nations of militarily weak 
yet liberty -loy ing people without the 
League to safeguard them from invasion. 
Beyond this, every attempt to set up this 
balance hitherto h: is ultimately crashed in 
war, for its essence is militarism. The cre- 
ation of the League 
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could not otherwise hope for solution 
without dangerous friction. ‘The treaties 
themselves can not be carried out without 
the League. If the League falls the 
treaties also fall. 

The boundaries of these new states can 
not precisely include all their own nation- 
als, for the borders are lined with racial 
islands and friction. Peace and a moder- 
ating council are required for readjust- 
ments. ‘Their outlets to sea by rail, canal 
and river are through other states; their 
whole political and e -conomic situz ition de- 
mands peace for the growth of order and 
the prevention of 





brought new hopes 
into the Peace, and 
if the League fails 
these new liberated 
nations must fall, for 
the world must re- 
adjust itself into the 
balance of power and 
great wars will re- 


If the League breaks down we must 
at once prepare to fight. Few people 
realize the desperation to which of 
Europe has been reduced. Better our have torn asunder 
representation in the League, lest it the only hope that 
become a League of Eurupe against 
the Western Hemisphere. 


anarchy. If the bal- 
ance of power has to 
supplant the League 
Nations we will 


Europe. will not 
break into further 
wars of races, classes 





open at once in this 
re-alignment. In a recent visit to many 
of the capitals of the new states, the first 
anxious question of their officials was: 
“Will America ratify the League: 
Their invariable declaration was th: it 
without it their only course was the hope- 
less effort to arm themselves against 
stronger neighbors; to do it in the midst 
of misery; to endeavor to set up 
groups and military alliances with all the 
old treadmill of oppression of arms and 
ultimate war. 

There are many elements in Europe 
who wish to see the treaty break down and 
the League of Nations disappear. For in- 
stance, during the last five months our 
Allies have been growing weaker from a 
military point of view, due to the necessity 
of demobilizing their armies, while at the 
same time the reactionary group in Ger- 
many has been growing in_ strength 
through the re-creation of hopes of yet 
securing a division of the Allies. At the 
time I left Europe a month ago, German 
militarism had already re-established it- 
self as a well disciplined, well-officered 
army of at least 400,000 men, largely con- 
gregated on the Polish frontier and even 
defying the government at Berlin. Under 
the alarm of this danger, the Poles,.in the 
midst of the greatest economic misery 
that a nation ever knew, have been trying 
to create an army of 500,000 men for their 
protection from the Germans on one side 
and the Bolsheviks 


and groups that will 
take her civilization back to the Middle 
Ages. I am convinced that if we at- 
tempt now to revise the treaty we shall 
tread a road through European chaos. 
Even if we managed to keep our soldiers 
out of it, we will not escape fearful 
economic losses. 

If the League is to break down, we must 
at once prepare to fight. Few people seem 
to realize the desperation to which Europe 
has been reduced. During the coming 
winter some of them 


Our whole object has been to destroy 
their calling, to undermine their class. 
The great masses of burdened working 
people, however, look for us to support 
this one hope of relief from domination, 
from burdens and misery of arms and war. 
Neither the gospel of hate nor the gos- 
pel of unpreparedness is the road to 
peace. The true road lies in every effort 
to remove the causes of w ar, not in tez aring 
down such structure of peace as we have, 

nor in blindness to present dangers. 
Those who think we can isolate our- 
selves seem to ignore the fact that modern 
communication has shortened our dis- 
tance from our neighbors from a month to 
an hour. A vast amount of our civiliza- 
tion and the daily improvements of life 
that come to our people are the products 
of the ideas and intelligence and labor of 
our neighbors. If we believe we can see 
our neighbors return to thirty years’ war 
through the breakdown of this treaty and 
we still maintain our progress, it 1s the 
egotism of insanity. We are an overseas 
people and we are dependent upon Europe 
for market for the surplus products of our 
farmers and laborers. Without order in 
Europe we will at best have business de- 
pression, unemployment, and all their bur- 
den of troubles. With renewed disorgan- 
ization in Europe, social diseases and 
anarchy thrive, and we are infected with 
every social wind of Europe. We are 
forced to interest ourselves in the welfare 
of the world if we are to thrive. There is 
no American whe has 





will look with longing 
eyes on this_ rich, 
fat nation, possessing 
great surplusses of 
every human neces- 
sity, while they en- 
dure inevitable hun- 
ger and cold. At the 
same time, theenergy 
of our population 1s 


This war would never have happened 
had the nations of Europe accepted 
the invitation of Sir Edward Grey to 
a conference of civilians in July, 1914. 
Are we willing to take upon ourselves 
the responsibility that now rests upon 
the souls of those men in Europe who 
refused that invitation. 


spent the last ten 
months in Europe 
who does not pray 
that we should get 
out of entanglement 
in the sordid selfish- 
ness, the passions, the 
misery of it. But our 
expansion overseas 
has entangled us for 





supplanting them in 
places where their merchants expect to 
market their goods and operate their ships. 
Others of them will be plunged into war 
with their neighbors and we have already 
experienced the difficulty of maintaining 
neutrality with self-respect and safety. 
We cannot fiddle while Rome burns. 

The Allies may themselves ratify this 
treaty without us and thus assemble a 
Council of Nations of their own in an en- 
deavor to solve the problem of Europe. 
It would be a Coun- 





on the other. If the 
treaty is ratified the 
German army will be 


men and dispersed 
over Germany, and 
theirextra armament 


We are not loved by any military class 
whether in the allied or enemy coun- 
reduced to 200,000 tries. The great masses of burdened 
working people look for us to support 
their one hope for relief. 


cil of Europe, and in 
the midst of these 
terrible times, with 
the debtsthey owe to 
us, the material they 
must have from us 
or starve, I would 





destroyed. The fail- 
ure of the treaty means the invasion of 
the Polish state. This is only one of the 
powder magazines in Europe whichcannot 
be destroyed until this treaty is ratified, 
and during every day of delay more ex- 
plosives are poured into them. 

For good or ill, the entire treaty was 
constructed round this central theme of 
a League of Nations to prevent war. A 
score of provisions in the tre aty and out- 
side the covenant necessitate its erection. 
To avoid causes of war, the League has 
been made the trustee to secure outlets to 
the sea, to secure free ports to inland peo- 
ples, to settle deferred disputes which 


rather be represented 
therein lest it become a League of Europe 
against the Western Hemisphere. A 
peace without us means more army and 
navy for us, with the old treadmill of 
taxes and dangers. 

It is true we are not loved by certain 
classes of people, some of them among our 
former allies. It is untrue, however, to 
say that the masses of any nation now 
hate us. It is still more untrue to say 


that the newly liberated peoples look to 
us with other than conviction that our 
moral leadership is their only hope. We 
are not loved by any military class, 
whether in the allied or enemy countries. 





good or ill, and 
stand for an honest attempt to join with 
Europe’s better spirits to prevent these 
entanglements from involving us in war. 
We are not dealing with perfection, we are 
dealing with the lesser of evils. These are 
reasons of interest. 

There are also reasons of idealism, and 
true national interest lies along the path 
of practical ideals, and there are ideals in 
Europe. During the last hundred and 
fifty years, a far larger proportion of our 
citizens have grown far ahead of those of 
Europe in outlook on life, in disinterested 
sense of justice, in sympathy with the 
downtrodden. It was with the hope of 
ending war that we went into it; it was 
the hope of fixing this in international 
law that dominated our representatives in 
the Peace Conference. We have expended 
the lives of our sons and an enormous 
portion of our wealth, hoping to see these 
ends. For us to refuse to enter into a 
joint attempt with the well-thinking 
sections of a large part of the world to es- 

tablish a continuing moral conscience 
against war is the utmost folly in our own 
interest. 

We have been the center and inspira- 
tion of democracy for a hundred years. 
We have given sympathy and encourage- 
ment to every aspiration for self-govern- 
ment for all this time. We have from our 
experience in its blessings believed it made 
for peace and well-being. We enjoy from 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Siberia Back of 
the Whiskers 


A Close Scrutiny of the 
Siberian Russian and His 
Topsy-Turvy Country 


By William Dudley Pelley 


Author of: Siberia with the Lid Off, ete. 


HE world is a bit tired of Siberia as 

a theater of war. It is assumed that, 

being fundamentally wrong, the Bol- 

shevik régime can not endure. World 
peace will come eventually. Siberia—if not 
Russia also—will sooner or later emerge 
from the chaos of the past five years with 
a liberal, representative government. And 
it will be a government which merits and 
meets the sympathy of the other free peoples 
of the world. 

What sort of folks, then, are those Sibe- 
rians? Are they really as badly off as the 
newspapers report? Why doesn’t their 
country emerge from the chaos more quickly? 

It was my experience and the fortunes of 
war during the past year to ride for twenty- 
three days in a little tepluska freight car 
with an American and a British business man 
while we made the long journey from the 
heart of the country near Omsk out to Harbin 
and Vladivostok. 

The Yankee came from Chicago. The 
Englishman came from London. But both 
for years had been branch managers of a 
great American machinery company in Rus- 
sia. They had done business under the Czar, 
under Kerensky, under the Red Guards. 
Both spoke Russian like natives. Early in 
the journey they demonstrated plainly that 
they knew what they 
were talking abouv 
when they discussed 
the character of the 
average Siberian 
and the future of his 
country. 

Afterall, the heart 
of any country is the 
heart of its people 
and the heart of its 
people is the heart 
of its average man. 
\nd on that trip, 
corroborated by that 
acquaintance, | got 

thousand _ little 
side-lights on Sibe- 
ian character. 

Viewed from any 
tandpoint, that 

urney was unique. 
i had been fortunate 
1 getting into Sibe- 





His character is 
summed up in 
his whiskers 


Kolchak’s Siberian army 
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What sort of folks are these Siberians? 
badly off as the newspapers report? 
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Hundreds of boys between twelve and seventeen years of age are serving in 
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Are they really as 


ria at the very start of the Intervention. In my authorized 
capacity of publicity man for the Red Triangle in the Far 
East, [had been free to go anywhere in the country that I 
pleased. I got so far in that I began to realize | was going 
to have considerable difficulty in getting out. By great 
good luck—it was nothing else—I fell in with these two 
men in the offices of an American consulate. They were 
coming out to Japan. They had a little “private car” at 


their disposal be- 
cause they were car- 
rying important dis- 
patches and money 
for their respective 
governments. It 
was nothing more 
than an_ ordinary 
four-wheeled freight 
car with two plank 
shelves for bunks 
and a sheet-iron 
stove in the center. 
But it was transpor- 
tation out of a God- 
forsaken land in the 
direction of my own 
folks 

A chap can’t be 
shut up with two 
pals like that, rich in 
Russian experience 
as they were, and 
passing through a 
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waterfront explains why it is known as the “International Hut™ 


thousand adventures with them, to say 
nothing of that vast mystic country, with- 
out gettinga slant on the Siberian situation 
—martial, political and commercial. Al- 
though I cheerfully add here that even my 
friends, who had been twelve and sixteen 
years in the country respectively, con- 

. fessed that the longer they stayed and did 
business with the Russian the more 
unfathomable his character seemed to 
them. 


The Unchangeable Slav Character 


In the first place, it goes without saying 
that Siberia—to which I am going to con- 
fine myself in this article—is to-day a land 
of untold wealth in natural resources and 
potential energy at the same time that it 
is a country of junk, chaos, pestilence and 
dilapidation. The junk will eventually 
be cleaned away; order is slowly being 
developed out of chaos although very, 
very slowly; the pestilence is being nobly 
fought by the allied Red Cross commis- 
sions and the dilapidation is natural and 
remediable. But one thing will remain 
for many, many years. ‘That is the per- 
sonal character of the Siberian, which can 
not change in a day or a month or a gen- 
eration. And when the American goes in 
after business he’s got ‘to adapt himself 
to that temperament. 

According to the testimony of my 
experienced friends, combined with my 
own experiences, the first thing the Amert- 
can business man has got to get through 
his noddle is that he’s dealing with a race 
of men who can’t keep their minds made 
up consistently for twenty-four hours 
a-running to save their immortal souls. 
Am I slandering the Siberian Russian? I 
don’t mean it so. But I’ve come out of 
Siberia, and so have a thousand of my 
countrymen, with the idea firmly in- 
trenched that the reason for all the chaos 
and uncertainty in the Russian situation 
is due to the fact that the Tartar-Slav 
doesn’t know what he wants, what is good 
for him, or how to keep his will power set 
for one objective long enough to attain 
it, even if he knew. It is pardonable, 
perhaps, considering the way he’s been 
brought up and the limited opportunities 
he’s had. But the attitude and tempera- 
ment of the great mass of the people, en- 
tirely aside from the effects of war’s tur- 
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Such a group of nationalities as this at the Red Triangle headquarters on the Vladivostok. 


moil, seems to be one of per- 
petual mental hysteria with- 
out the ability to concentrate. 

All of us foreigners saw 
evidences enough of this from 
the actions of whole provinces 
down to the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of isvoschik drivers. 
It certainly complicated the 
military situation. The Al- 
lies didn’t know where they 
stood and what they could 
depend on from the Russian 
Siberians from one day to the 
next. This morning we were 
hailed as  deliverers and 
friends; presents of vegeta- 
bles, meats and dairy products 
were pressed upon us. This 
evening a crowd of the same 
folks may be taking pot shots 
at us from ambush; we're 
exploiters, usurpers, invaders. 
And during the day we may 
not have done a thing but 
sit down and twiddle our 
thumbs. 

In politics a group of 
sincere, efficient, well-mean- 





ing men may rise to power and try to 
do something. The whole country seems 
back of them. To-morrow they’re over- 
thrown and cast out, if not something 


worse. Not because of anything those 
men have done or not done. Simply be- 
cause the Tartar-Slav has changed his 
mind and thinks he wants something 
different. Maybe some spectacular, self- 
seeking agitator has blown in and helped 
him. Maybe it’s just because some rumor 
discounting the men in power has been 
circulated. Maybe, as is more often the 
case, anything that smacks of staid, set- 
tled conditions fails to satisfy his craving 
for change; it gives him a case of mental 
ennui. And presto, out they go and in 
comes a new crowd. 


The Lack of Ballast 


In business it’s much the same. Em- 
ploy a man to work for you and draw 
up all the terms and conditions in 
writing. Pay him whatever he asks 
and bind the bargain with 
plentiful cups of chi in the 
corner café. To-night he’s 
satisfied and hails you as his 
benefactor. He goes home 
and sleeps upon it—or rather 
lies awake in the dark think- 
ing it over—and to-morrow 
there’s a host of concessions 
you haven’t made, you’ve 
taken advantage of him, 
you're a _ double-dealer, a 
tyrant and a crook. Or if he 
should happen to go to work 
for you for a spell, sooner or 
later he conceives that his 
clerkship isn’t at all what 
he wanted or what he’s fitted 
for; he belongs in the sales 
department or more often on 
the Board of Directors of 
your business. 

Or sell the individual Sibe- 
rian merchant a bill of goods. 
Let a few months elapse be- 
tween the time of purchase 
and time of delivery. Drop 
in on him and see if they 
satisied him. Did _ they? 
Well, of course it depends on 
how badly he needed them 
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Street performers have no trouble getting an audience in a land where everybody is on a 


perpetual vacation. 


But to exhort the necessary kopecks from the crowd 


before the show continues—that's another matter 
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Siberia Back of the Whiskers: 


—any kind of goods—which in the present 
crisis is usually much more than he is will- 
ing to admit. But the chances are ten to 
one that you’ve not lived up to your con- 
tract somewhere; he can’t make up his 
mind whether to buy from you again or 
not. You have to win his friendship all 
over again over endless cups of chi, kvoss 
or codka, go home and see his family, per- 
haps live and sleep with him. By that 
time he’s shifted again, changed his mind, 
made it all up over again that you’re a 
good fellow and decided after all that he 
ought to do business with you again. 
It’s not because the mass 
of the people is intuitively 
dishonest. That would be 
slander indeed. It’s just be- 
cause the big lack in- the 
Slavonic temperament is bal- 
last. He needs someone to 
hold him down to earth, to 
compel him to think two con- 
secutive thoughts two con- 
secutive moments. He hates 
grubbing detail, building 
slowly, thinking along the 
same consistent, persistent 
line that he did yesterday. 
He’s the very antithesis of 
the German. He wants to 
hit the high bumps and keep 
hitting them. He wants re- 
sults but is not willing to get 
down to the bed-rock of com- 
mercial fundamentals and do 
constructive, painstaking 
work to get them. Maybe 
those hundred and forty-five 
(or thereabout) holidays 
which come in the Russian 
year when he toils not, 
neither does he spin, have 
something to do with this im- 
patience with consistency 
and bull-dog tenacity to 
work out-a certain thing a 
certain way until he reaches attainment. 
And he’s terribly sensitive. Ye gods! 
We think the Latin is about the “‘touch- 
iest” person on the footstool. But he’s 
copper-riveted and armor-plated in his 
sensibilities in contrast with the Siberian. 
he greatest thing in the world isn’t his 
honor half so much as his dignity. Some- 
times it’s so comic that it’s pathetic. 


Impressive Wh iske rs 


I used to take long evening walks in 
Vladivostok, Harbin, Irkutsk, just to 
watch and study the people and types. 
Andi it was a circus, worth the payment of 
coin for the entertainment. The average 
middle classes might be starving, their 
clothing might look as if it came from the 
attic or a rummage sale—or it might be 
in tatters. But in the hours after work (?) 
the streets were lined with pedestrians, 
both men and women; and every man who 
could afford one carried a cane and de- 
ported himself as though he was worth 
half a billion rubles, you betcher! And 
every lady was a lady and don’t you for- 
get it! Sometimes it used to come to me 
that the character of those Siberian Rus- 
sians was all summed up in their whiskers 

at least the character of the men. 
\trange, wild and wonderful were the pat- 
terns of facial scenery, but vast and awful 
Cignity was the intent and purpose. It 

ruck me that the Average Man thought 
more of the appearance of his whiskers 
and whether he was making an impression 





The Slav switchman 
toots his signals on 
a trumpet 








than he did of what was happening in 
Omsk or Petrograd. 

And just let you hire a Russian young 
man and then “bawl him out” for neglect 
of duty or incompetence. Will he stand 
for it? Well, try it and see, revolution or 
no revolution. You won’t do it again 
because he won’t give you the oppor- 
tunity. He may be starving and not have 
a place to lay his head but the cement 
floor of the railroad station. You may be 
justified, too, in knocking him all over the 

lace for his criminal incompetence or 
Pull-headed break. But you can’t make 
him see it. He “resigns” — 
you bet he does!—pronto! 
He never gives you the op- 
portunity to“fire’ him. Then 
to-morrow he comes back and 
makes an application for em- 
ployment, considering by the 
resignation that his dignity 
has been vindicated. 

Those two preponderant 
traits—lack of mental ballast 
and excessive dignity—run 
through the whole rank and 
file in greater or lesser degree 
depending, of course, upon a 
man’s station in life. And as 
a natural sequence there is 
the titanic propensity for 
conversation. 

How the Slav does love to 
talk! 

He clothes himself, fills his 
stomach, supports his family, 
runs his country, wins bat- 
tles, flirts with the millennium 
—with talk. If you’re going 
to Siberia to sell goods or do 
business, for heaven’s sake 
take several months off and 
perfect yourself in the pleas- 
ing art of vivacious conver- 
sation. The Oriental is bad 


‘ bags: 
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Siberian movies, ten kopecksalook. By pulling 


cords the exhibitor causes a series of colored 
pictures to appear before the peep-holes 
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When there's any real work to be done in 
Siberia, the Chinamen do it Everybody 
“passes the buck™ to the coolie 


enough; his talk is a matter of courtesy and 
ceremony. The Siberian talks because he'd 
far rather discuss things than buckle down 
and do them. It’s easier and far more 
practical from his standpoint. Because 
if you do a thing with talk and discover 
you've been erroneous you can start afresh 
and do the thing all over again without 
being any less the loser, excepting for the 
wear and tear on the human larnyx. 


Righting the World's Wrongs 

Talk! Talk! Talk! How sick you do 
get of words, words, and more words in 
Russian Siberia. ‘The streets are filled 
with men talking; every café has its tables 
filled with declaimers who are settling all 
the wrongs and woes of the human race 
by means of the breath of life going 
through the human throat; even the rail- 
road engineers have to stop at every 
station and leave their long passenger 
trains waiting while they have a cup of tea 
with the station manager and discuss the 
prospects of Utopia arriving before Can- 
dlemas day. That’s one of the big rea- 
sons why my two friends and I were 
twenty-three days traveling a distance 
that in America we’d do in three: every 
blooming engineer we had simply couldn’t 
stand it to be confined for more than an 
hour at his throttle without an animated 
conversation with someone over some- 
thing or other. Small wonder the Trans- 
Siberian was strewn with rolling stock off 
the irons! | have a hunch that ninety per 
cent of those wrecks were due to the engi- 
neer and fireman getting into vociferous 
argument in the cab as to whether the 
skies in America were blue or mauve or 
whether the dog that crossed the tracks 
at the fourth station back had dined that 
morning off hog’s bristles or porterhouse 
steak. 

But deep down and underneath all 
these surface idiosyncrasies is the great 
big truth that can not be omitted o: 
denied, regardless of the unkindness of 
the statement or the censure it brings 

(Continued on page 54) 

































































































ITTLE Bob, tongue in_ cheek, 
seemed deep in the intricacies of 
his fishing tackle. If he cast an 
occasional eye toward Big Bob, at 

the other end of the step, the latter did 
not know it, so deep was his gloom, so 
firmly fixed his eye. Little Bob, quite 
safe from scrutiny, grinned freely. 

No secret, this, the thing that was mak- 
ing Daddy frown at breakfast, sigh at 
lunch, push back his plate at dinner, and 
finally smoke up at the late summer stars 
through the unaccustomed, gruff and 
jerky silence of the evening. It was not 
love; not for a single moment did Little 
Bob make so stupid a mistake. He had 
heard about love, and he had seen it in 
the movies. And while on the surface 
these symptoms of Daddy’s might look 
a little like it, still Little Bob felt that 
there was a vast difference. These were 
symptoms with which he felt himself to 
be perfectly familiar; with which any 
small and active American boy is familiar. 
Here on the step beside him was the 
throbbing stillness of the rabbit, hearing 
the dog sniff busily three trees away; the 
fluttering uncertainty of the bird, not 
knowing whether to risk all in one swift 
flight or stay and meet his fate behind 
the leaves; the sharp quick struggle of 
the fish, almost hooked, not quite certain 
that he is not already caught. Not that 
Little Bob phrased it to himself so glow- 
ingly. He thought merely, “Poor Dad, 
he’s scared to death for fear she'll get 
him.” 

For quite clearly she was after him. 
Miss Redmond, the very beautiful Miss 
Redmond, clear of laugh, fair of skin, 
crisp of skirt and blue of sweater, very 
obviously wished to marry him—them. 
“Because of course she knows she’d have 
to put up with me, too,” Little Bob 
ruminated, splicing a knot very neatly; 
“and gee, she sure has begun on me 
already.” 

He suppressed a snicker. “Say, Dad,” 
he said, “how much have we got to dress 
up to-morrow?” 

The guilty start was not lost upon him. 
Big Bob’s tone was hasty, harassed, a 
little apologetic. ‘Why, I don’t care, 
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Little Bob Succeeds in Helping Big Bob Out 
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Bobby. You want to wash up a bit, and 
look decent.” 

Little Bob sighed. He owed Miss Red- 
mond one for this. Sunday was officially 
one long day of bliss for himself and 
Daddy, spent usually with two fishing 
rods, a packed lunch basket and the 
river. They little cared how dirty the 
proceeding chanced to be or how low the 
sun had fallen before they straggled home. 
All through the summer the peeling off of 
Little Bob’s nose on Tuesday mornings 
was a regular event. 

He quite exonerated Daddy. From the 
top of Johnny Williamson’s pepper tree, 
to which he had retired to evade the 
belligerence of Tommy Slithers’ “ready 
or not, you shall be caught; here—I— 
come,” Little Bob had overheard the 
invitation and Daddy’s limping excuses. 

They had come out from town on the 
same car, it seemed, and Daddy with 
great gallantry was carrying Miss Red- 
mond’s packages. As they paused at her 
gate Little Bob distinctly heard her say, 
“Now you and Bobby are coming over to 
dinner to-morrow.” 

“Oh, really, Miss Redmond,” Big Bob 
had stammered, “that’s awfully good of 
you, but we couldn’t possibly.” 

Miss Redmond had reached for her 
packages with firmness. ‘‘No evasions,” 
she said charmingly. “You know quite 
well that you both can come as easily as 
not. You eat all alone in that great big 
empty house every day in the week. Now 
to-morrow you are going to eat at my 
house.” 

Even from the safe distance of the 
pepper tree Little Bob had felt the utter 
futility of further protest. Daddy’s 
ultimate surrender was drowned by the 
shrill voice of Tommy Slithers yelling 








“One, two, three for Bobby!” In his 
absorption he must have grown careless 
about his legs, Little Bobby had re- 
flected as he slid down. 

Suddenly Big Bob stood up and flung 
his cigarette far out into the black lawn. 
He stretched; he yawned elaborately; he 
rumpled his hair; he cleared his throat. 
Then he dropped abruptly down beside 
Little Bob and slid an arm across the 
back of Little Bob’s blue striped shirt. 

“Sonny,” he said, “do you ever get 
lonely—darned lonely?” 

Little Bob looked up quickly; started to 
speak; stopped. And Big Bob hurried on, 
his eyes on the old pepper tree. “Don’t 
you ever get pretty tired of this old house, 
with nobody round but Gin and me? 
Don’t you sometimes get to wishing you 
had a—mother, like other boys? Some- 
one that could fix up the house and make 
it look—oh, different; and sit out here on 
the porch with us, and put flowers on the 
dining table, and tuck you up at night, 
and darn your stockings?” Seale Bob 
looked down at his bare and somewhat 
scratched legs, and wiggled a great toe 
defensively. 


“ OULDN’T it be sort of nice,” Big 
Bob went on, eyes still averted, ‘‘to 
have someone to help fix up the Christmas 
trees, and knit you sweaters and things, 
someone that would always be here when 
you got home from school? And could— 
help you out of your scrapes, and—give 
you better advice—than I can. Every boy 
needs a mother,” he hurried on, the quo- 
tation marks almost visible, ‘fa woman’s 
influence about the house; and you 
haven’t anyone but your dad and an old 
Chink cook. Maybe I’m not doing right 
in letting you grow up this way.” His 
arm tightened abruptly and he looked 
down at Little Bob intently. Even in the 
gloom his eyes held an odd light. “‘Hon- 
estly, Son,” he said, a tinge of eagerness 
in his voice, “don’t you ever wish you had 
a mother!” 

Little Bob looked up at his father with- 
out moving and cold terror clutched his 
heart. Fora long time they regarded each 
other solemnly in the shadow of the old 

















se vine, while a stray mosquito dug un- 
.eeded into Big Bob’s neck. Little Bob’s 

yes were the first to drop to the tackle 

n his lap. “Why, it might be sort of 
nice,” he said haltingly. 

With a heedless hand he pushed aside 
the haphazard and precious mass of junk 
littering the step and propped a bewil- 
dered and unhappy head on a very grimy 
elbow. And not the least overwhelming 
of the thoughts that buzzed dully through 
his mind was the realization that he could 
not burst out loudly as he longed to do 
ind defend their home, deny hotly that 
he languished for a new order, repudiate 
with spirit the idea that for a single mo- 
ment he could want a better friend than 
Daddy. He saw that for the first time he 
must guard his tongue, that he must not 
let Daddy guess. Life, with one blow, 
had come clattering down about his ears. 

“T guess that there’s a lot round these 
works that she’d want changed,” Big Bob 
was saying somewhat wistfully. ‘That 
old apple -tree would have to 
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three weeks’ collection. And the fine 
sprinkling of ashes over the whole would 
not have endeared the mess to any 
feminine heart. 

“T guess I’d have to do my smoking 
outside.” Big Bob rubbed his chin. “And 
gee, Bobby, how we would have to clean 
our feet!” 

Little Bob regarded the offending 
hearth rug with a faint trace of a grin. 
“Jake did part of that,” he defended. 

They moved over to the old square 
piano and Big Bob closed the lid awk- 
wardly. “This piano was your grand- 
mother’s, and your—mother’s, Bobby. I 
couldn’t change this.” He smeared a pile 
of gaudy music with one large hand. “But 
we'd surely have to get rid of these rags. 
She’d have some stuff of Chopin’s open on 
the rack the whole time, you mark my 
words.” 

The announcement did not lighten the 
gloom that had settled across Little Bob’s 
face. 
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“No Chink ever stops doing anything he 
wants to do if he once gets the habit.” 
Little Bob, squatting on the floor, drew 
a pair of Chinese slippers from beneath 
the stove. “Rum old place,” he admitted, 
looking about him ashe pushed them back. 
Big Bob leaned against the table, his 
absent eyes on a burned and soaking ket- 
tle under the sink. “But I remember how 
it used to look, Bobby. It was all white 
then. There was blue linoleum on the 
floor, and rag rugs. And white curtains 
at the windows, with marigolds in the 
boxes outside.” 
Little Bob’s eyes dropped to the floor. 
They turned out the lights, locked the 
front door and ascended the stairs to- 
gether. Big Bob was suddenly and ex- 
tremely cheerful. “My word, Bobby, 
the difference she would make up here! 
This old picture of Lincoln would go to 
the garret the first day. It does look like 
—like I don’t know what!”” They went on 
down the hall and inspected Big Bob’s 
room from the doorway. He 
whistled. “Yes, my boy, you 





come out, and she’d want the 
fence taken |down and the house 
painted; and she wouldn’t stand 
for your hammock and my old 
steamer chair right out here in 
plain sight—not for a minute, 
my boy. They are pretty tough 
looking old rakes,”’ he admitted, 
the look of warm affection that 
he cast on the battered relics 
drowned in the shadow. 

After a moment he continued 
briskly. “But that would only 
be a beginning, Bobby. Why, 
inside of a month [’ll bet you 
we wouldn’t know ourselves.” 
He rose and pushed open with 
one foot the door into the front 
hall; Little Bob following slowly, 
round and puzzled eyes fixed on 
his father. 

“D’you see that thing?” Big 
Bob’s condemning finger was 
leveled at the hatrack, well-nigh 
obliterated by its load. There 
was Big Bob’s panama; his win- 
ter felt; caps in varying stages of 
elegance; a mackinaw; a dang- 
ling pair of huge tortoise-rimmed 
glasses; a muffler. Across the 
seat trailed his duster, Little 
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By Sheila O’ Neill 


To-day the clouds hung dark about 
And so I knelt to pray 

And found the bond ’twixt God and me 
Was somehow swept away; 


And kneeling there, I saw the face 
Of one who proved untrue 

And felt the old resentment rise, 
And all at once—I knew— 


And so I bought a bit of Heaven 
Upon my knees to-day— 

And paid for it—my stubborn pride; 
It was the only way. 


would surely have to reform,” 
he said to himself, and shut the 
door in some haste. 

But he tarried for a while in 
Little Bob’s room, sitting on an 
arm of the one chair that 
boasted arms. “She’d help you 
turn this into a_ swell place, 
Bob,” he said enthusiastically. 
“Women always know how. 
Really now, wouldn’t you like 
to have it all fixed up?” 

Little Bob looked round the 
room, naked, bare, full of his 
treasures. “Why,” he | said 
slowly, “I guess maybe it isn’t 
an awfully nice room,” and re- 
tired abruptly into the closet for 
his pajamas. When he emerged 
Daddy was gazing at him search- 
ingly, but Little Bob avoided 
the look. He turned back the 
covers on the bed; he opened 
the windows; he found unneces- 
sary duties in connection with 
his bureau drawers. 

Big Bob came over to him and 
rumpled his hair with a gentle 
hand. “Well, what about it, 
Son,” he questioned; “should we 








Bob’s faded red sweater, a base- 
ball glove and bat, a fourth 
reader, an arithmetic. And on the floor 
there reposed with assurance Little Bob’s 
cap and lunch box. 

“Son,” said Big Bob solemnly, “a sight 
like that would nevermore meet our eyes. 
That piece of furniture would end up at 
Snyder’s second-hand store; and the junk 
would be banished to the closet; some of 
it, | more than suspect, to the rag bag.” 
He thrust his hands into his pockets and 
looked down at his son. “And as for the 
library—Bobby, I hesitate even to look 
at it. 

They moved to the doorway and re- 
g: ded the room with newly critical eyes. 

“She sure wouldn’ t let Jake sleep in the 
window seat,” Little Bob volunteered, 
es out a hand to the lop-eared 
hound ‘that at their approach uncurled 

himself and wagged a tolerant tail. 

%ig Bob mauled the dog absently. ‘She 
would not,” he agreed. “Nor would she 
like our choice of literature.” The table 
sigged under a slithering avalanche of 
magazines, and city newspapers of at least 


“And I’ll bet you a dollar,” Big Bob had 
switched on the light in the dining-room, 
“that she wouldn’t like our dishes. Nor 
our chairs. Nor our window s; we'd have 
to put some curtains on ’em. And Jake 
would have to stop sitting under the table 
at dinner,” he added, kicking a bone into 
the fireplace. “As for the kitchen,” he 
speculated, moving on while Jake sniffed 
busily among the ashes, “I wonder how 
she and Gin would take to each other any- 
way. Women don’t like Chinks, Bobby; 
not unless they are used to them, and [ 
believe she—”’ He broke off, and filled a 
cup of water at the sink. 

Little Bob reflected bitterly on the Red- 
mond cook—female, colored, fat. 

“She sure wouldn’t like some of our 
Chink’s habits, anyway,” Big Bob con- 
tinued after his hasty gulping. He lifted 
Gin’s razor from among the paring knives. 

“T’ll bet he still shaves in the sink,” 
Little Bob accused suspiciously, exploring 
for further evidence. 

“Of course he does,” 





Big Bob agreed. 


make a try?” 

Little Bob looked up at him- 
straight and managed a gallant, embar- 
rassed laugh. “Gee, Dad, that’s up to 
you,” he said. 

Long after that, Little Bob sat up in his 
bed and stared into the dark. He had 
been wrong; dead wrong. Daddy was not 
trying to escape Miss Redmond; he was 
not afraid of being caught. What he had 
been afraid of was his, Little Bob’s un- 
willingness to codperate. Daddy was 
what people called “‘in love.” 

The thought was bitter and Little Bob 
shifted his head to the other hand. He 
didn’t need anyone else; he didn’t want 
any meddling, upheaving feminine nose 
poking about their house. Why should 
Daddy? Miss Redmond might iron her 
white skirts, and knit her blue sweaters, 
and hopefully wash her hair in her own 
back yard until she was a hundred for all 


he cared. But if Daddy wanted to marry 
Miss Redmond, then he should; and 
Little Bob would di 





before he would open his niin 
(Continued on page 74) 











































Century-and-a-quarter-old San Xavier, blocking white against the bluest of skies, 
furnished a surprising and sumptuous vision in that bare wilderness 


With Pancho 


on a Pilgrimage 
To the Arizona Missions by 
Manana Jitney 
By Charles Francis Saunders 
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WIDE, gravelly plain, dotted 
with greasewood and cactus; 
steepe din sunshine most days of 
the year, and in silence alw ays; 

overarched by a sapphire sky and dis- 
tantly rimmed about by mountain ranges 
whose higher peaks are snow-capped in 
winter—that is the valley of Tucson; and 
upon its western slope is Tucson itself in 
an oasis of its own making out of dippings 
from the Santa Cruz river, which comes 
winding by from Old Mexico. One says 
“river” out of respect 
to western feelings and 
convention, but you 
must remember that 
Arizona desert 
streams are as often 
of station< ary Si ind as 
of visible, flowing 
water, and the Santa 
Cruz is as erratic in 
the matter of water 
as an April day. 
Tucson, I believe, 
has never concerned 
itself much with the 
tourist business, yet 
to the traveler with a 
taste for the pictur- 
esque and the out-of- 
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Here, taking his ease in a veteran 


Ford, I found Pancho Flores 












































the-ordinary, this little metropo- 
lis of the southwestern desert is 
a center of exceeding interest. 
It possesses, to begin with, ob- 
vious age and a certain serene 
ripeness gained from a life lived 
in its time under three successive &, 
flags, to say nothing of Apaches; 


its fashion in dwellings is still “These woman,” 


largely adobe, set flush with the 

street, with roses and blushing oleanders 
at the side and back, and a palm or two 
beside the front door; 
and the streets them- 
selves are many of 
them still of the vil- 
lage type, unashamed 
of theirlackof paving, 
and shady with um- 
brella trees and cot- 
tonwoods. Along 
them shy Mexican 
women slip _ noise- 
lessly, swathed in 
their black rebosos, ~ 
and Indians urge their 
sleepy burros. Then 
there is the charm of 
the climate with re- 
poseful noons behind 
drawn shades and 


















said Pancho, “she very devout releegious 


closed lattices, and nights and mornings 
of delicious clarity and coolness; and with 
it all a blessed atmosphere of leisure, that 
is all but vanished from the American 
cities that most of us know. 

To be sure, there are electric lights, too, 
and concrete buildings, chic, up-to-date 
. bungalows and a Chamber of Commerce 
with expansive views. I am not talking 
of that side of Tucson, however, but 
rather of the Old Town beyond the Court 
, House square where a sign in the lawn in 
“unexpectedly curt Spanish—Quitase del 
Sacate—orders you off the grass. It was 
over here that Tucson in 1776 started to 
be a white man’s town, cheek by jowl with 
a Papago Indian village that had existed 
in this vicinity amid its aboriginal bean 
patches from pre-Columbian days, and 
which the Jesuit missionaries found and 
placed under the heavenly patronage of 














int Augustine. Orthodox Spanish 
wns begin with a plaza and a church 
cing upon it, and so began San Agustin 
Tuquison. To-day this plaza still forms 
heart of Tucson’ s Hispanic quarter, 
ona which is clustered as picturesque 
medley as one often sees in the United 
States, of old adobes in pink, blue, yellow 
nd dirty white, their shaky wooden por- 
Jes intermittently straddling the side- 
valk. The shell of the low, rambling 
church still dominates the square, but, 
instead of a refuge for weary souls, it has 
become a second-rate lodging-house where 
tired bodies may secure for a few cents 
the refreshment of repose upon a cot, a 
scrap of blanket for covering. Here the 
easy-going life of the quarter comes and 
goes, to bargain in the shops, to loiter and 
gossip; drowses in the shady corners on 
summer afternoons or draws its rags more 
closely about it in the sunshine of winter 
middays. 


Mexican Specialties 


The shops of such Spanish quarters in 
our southwestern towns have an atmos- 
phere of their own and, as here in Tucson, 
are run by Orientals as often as not, whose 
keenness in bargains and complete indif- 
ference to holidays are apt to drive to des- 
pair and bankruptcy the average Mexi- 
can comerciante with his love of ease. In 
their dingy tiendas, besides the conven- 
tional articles familiar to all Americans, 
one sees displayed dozens of the special- 
ties typically dear to the Mexican heart 
and stomach. There are, for instance, 
luscious sweetmeats of bisnaga and melon, 
and fresh cactus fruits surprisingly pleas- 
ant even to your supercivilized taste; 
round fat pats of tuna cheese, conical 
brown loaves of sugary panoche and sacks 
of chia seed; dried herbs to cure any ail- 
ment from tuberculosis and rattlesnake 
bite to loss of eyebrows; and, of course, 
ruddy chili-peppers in glowing strings or 
bulked in bags and baskets. ~ Queer and 
picturesque household utensils, too, are 
there—fat water-jars that sweat when 
filled and keep the desert heat at bay; 
cooking ollas of red earthenware that lend 
tobeansthe particular crowning flavorthat 
the Mexican epicure of beans delights in; 
and ornately carved sticks for stirring 
chocolate and refrescos, molintillos (little 
mills) they call them. Then there are the 
big black malpais metates for grinding corn 
at home, and the little ones for crushing 
chili; the charming potteries of Guadala- 
jara; and, hanging in the shadows of the 
dingy rafters, bunches of those big, bulg- 
ing gourds, constricted at the 
neck, that serve as jugs when 
sliced across ‘the top, or as 
dippers when split in two lon- 
gitudinally down the middle. 

About the old watering 
trough and little plat of green 
whose encompassing railings 
long served to hitch horses 
to, there are automobiles 
nowadays; and here, taking 
his ease in a veteran Ford of 
dusty aspect, I found Pancho 
Flores one noon, patiently 
waiting like an idle laborer of 
the Gospel parable, for some 
man to hire him. Over a 
buint offering of tobacco we 
discussed together the proj- 
ect of a trip to the old 
\i:ssion San Xavier del Bac, 
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I sat listening to a murmur of animated talk and giggling from the adobe hut into which 
It was very hot and I was getting hotter every minute 


Pancho had disappeared. 


which is Tucson’s star sight for the tourist, 
though it is not in Tucson at all, but nine 
miles away. Yes, Pancho could drive me 
there; it would not take long; perhaps a 
couple hours or maybe poco mds, for I 
would want to look round the Mission, 
and for why should I hurry? And could 
we go at once? Por supuesto, right away. 
And it would cost mef—about half what 
an American taxi-man at the railway sta- 
tion had asked me, indifferent the while 
to the excursion. 

We set out at once, and I was turning 
over in my mind the gross injustice of the 
popular ascription of the “ poco tiempo” 
habit to all Mexicans, when we stopped on 
the outskirts of town and Pancho leaped 


.out before a row of small adobe huts into 


one of which he disappeared, leaving me 
wondering in the car. He stayed an un- 
conscionable time, while the murmur of 
animated talk within, punctuated with oc- 
casional giggling, caught my ear. Could 
the rascal be comfortably lunching, I 
thought, having hooked his passenger? It 
was very hot, and the thought of being so 
cavalierly handled wassending my temper- 
ature rapidly up, when out from the house 
walked Pancho, followed by a demure 
brown woman in a black reboso and two 
comely young girls, similarly of Mexican 
aspect. The packed themselves, silent as 
three brown mice, into the back seat, 
while Pancho cranked the car and re- 
sumed his place beside me. By and by he 
remarked: 

‘“These woman, she’s good friend of 
mine.” Here he cleverly rolled a cigarette 
with one hand and lit it. “Yes; and one 
time her daughter she was very seeck; and 





In the Old Town section of Tucson is that blessed atmosphere of 
leisure that is all but vanished from American cities 


so, she very devout releegious, and she 
pray to the Great Saint at these Mission 
for the girl to get well, you see, and she 
get well all right. So now these woman 
she want to burn some candles for the 
Saint at the Mission, and I say some day 
when I go I take her.”’ He looked at me 
out of the corner of one eye. “The S — 
he didn’t have nothing to do with i 
don’t you think?” 

“I wouldn’t like to say that,” I replied, 
“maybe he did.” 

“But these woman,” he went on, “she 
have no candle in the house and maybe 
you don’t like that we stop somewhere to 
buy some. No?” 

I reassured him on this point and at a 
wayside tienda a stop was made, the pur- 
chase achieved to the manifest relief of 
the lady and we proceeded happily on our 
way. 


A Wilderness Vision 


And a pleasant way it proved to be, up 
the wide desert valley brightened with 
patches of autumnal flowers, the midday 
heat tempered by a gentle breeze. We 
passed a hillside completely covered with 
the columnar stems of the stately sahuaro, 
and shortly afterwards San Xavier glis- 
tened ahead of us—a huge qu iextaales 
pile covering an acre or so, set in the midst 
of a vast plain; its snowy towers, arches 
and domes blocked white against the 
bluest of skies. It was a surprising and 
sumptuous vision in that bare wilderness. 
Scattered here and there were huts of the 
Papagos, the Mission’s immemorial care, 
whose children are zealously gathered into 
the Sisters’ school, which occupies a con- 
siderable part of the com- 
pound. 

The buildings, as one sees 
them to-day, are largely res- 
torations on original lines, 
and suffer from the sleekness 
and precision of latter-day 
line and rule; but the central 
facade and doorway with 
their charming free- hand 
scrolls and volutes remain 
apparently as left by the 
hands of the builders a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago, save 
for the mellowing touch of 
time. Within, the church is 
old-timey to a degree and 
typically Spanish - American 
in its ornateness and color, 
and I could imagine the added 
impressiveness thatit acquires 
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on occasions of religious services when its 
walls become a background toadusky con- 
gregation of Mexicans and Indians. The 
dim lightwas very grateful after the glareof 
the desert, and I was glad when the Sister 
who acted as guide, her routine story 
ended, left me after handing me the key 
with injunctions to lock up when I should 
have gazed my fill. My three fellow pil- 
grims were kneeling at the altar rail, their 
offering of candles still in its bit of news- 
paper wrapping deposited on the altar 
steps. Somehow I| found my own heart 
joining in the prayer of thanksgiving going 
up from those humble petitioners of the 
Great Saint whose name the Mission 
bears. 

After all it is people rather than 
buildings that appeal most intimately 
to us, and what endears San Xavier to 
me is its association with that most 
lovable character, the Franciscan Padre 
Francisco Garcés, who was_ resident 


Tumacacori is not as old as San Xavier, but it is a spacious ruin, roofless yet dignified. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


(sent up from his college in Mexico) for 
farm tools or clothing for his needy 
neophytes. 

Usually afoot and alone, save for an 
Indian guide or two and a mule to carry 
his ecclesiastic baggage, and without any 
weapon of defense, Garces went about 
apostolicly without scrip or purse, ex- 
plaining in one Indian village after an- 
other the love of God and exhorting to 
peaceful living, in place of the eternal 
quarreling which the various tribes in- 
dulged in with one another. His smooth- 
shaven face and gray gown down to his 
heels made him an enigmatical figure to 
the aboriginal mind which could not al- 
ways solve him, uncertain whether he was 
man or woman. Even more perplexing 
was his indifference to exploiting the sav- 
ages; it was hard to understand a white 
man whose _ concern was their gain, 
not his own. On the whole these children 
of the desert approved of him and liked 











a national monument and hither the living still bring their dead 


priest here from 1768 to 1778. The 
church was a modest affair then, the 
present beautiful edifice, which was 
fourteen years building, not having been 
begun until 1783. A missionary, ap- 
parently of God’s own making, Garcés 
was not a man to be content with cele- 
brating mass to an empty room; and so 
we find him in the old records scouring 
the country round for hundreds of miles, 
preaching the divine mysteries to the wild 
dwellers of the desert on both sides of the 
Colorado, returning to his Mission after 
each excursion lean, ragged and happy, to 
recuperate and set eagerly forth again. 
He was a youngish man—in his early 
thirties when he came to San Xavier—a 
true child of Saint Francis, careless of ease 
and abounding in love; robust enough, for- 
tunately, to stand the roughest hardships, 
and content with a diet of corn gruel, dry 
pinole or cactus fruits, if nothing better 
offered; sleeping even at his Mission on 
the bare floor with only his gown for 
cover, and trading his scant personal al- 
lowance of chocolate, sugar and tobacco 


his presence in their villages so well that 
they would often refuse him guides to the 
next. 

Nevertheless, he died by violence at 
Indian hands; not, however, of his famil- 
iar Pimas and Papagos, but by the clubs of 
Yumas, infuriated by the ‘ill-treatment 
received from Spaniards who had estab- 
lished a settlement and Mission near the 
site of the present town of Yuma, whither 
Garcés had been transferred. The entire 
settlement was wiped out by the wrought- 
up savages, and the fate of Garcés and a 
fellow priest was not surely known until 
three months later. One day the curios- 
ity of a search party exploring the desert 
for signs of them was awakened by seeing 
afar in the monotonous waste a small spot 
of green. It proved to be a patch of living 
grass and fragrant flowers, some that they 
knew and some that they had never seen 
before. So remarkable a phenomenon de- 
cided them to dig, and their reward was 
the finding of the bodies of Garcés and his 
comrade, side by side and uncorrupted, 
clad in their tunics and girdles. Such, 


It is now 


at least, is the testimony of contempo- 
raneous documents quoted by Father 
Zephyrin Engelhardt, the historian of the 
Franciscans in Arizona. A friendly 
Indian woman, it seems, who knew the 
Fathers, had buried them after the mas- 
sacre. That blossoming of the graves is 
a touch quite worthy, do you not think, 
of “The Little Flowers of St. Francis’’? 

Pancho was for driving me the next day 
to Arizona’s other old Mission, San José 
de Tumacacori, fifty miles south of San 
Xavier and not far from the Mexican 
frontier; but as the railway to Nogales 
asses near it, I decided upon the train. 
ples this at the station of Tubac, I 
sauntered for a mile or so along the shady 
banks of the Santa Cruz river, reduced 
that autumn day to a mere ribbon of 
water, and, crossing it by a temporary 
foot-bridge, passed through a thicket of 
sunflowers and mesquit out to the 
Nogales-Tucson high-road at a_ point 
hard by the Mission. A region of 
v.ild charm is this little valley of 
the Santa Cruz. Mesquit covers 
much of it with a veil of pale green, 
checkered at intervals with the 
livelier color of alfalfa patches and 
corn. A wavering line of billowy 
cottonwoods marks the river chan- 
nel, on either side of which the 
hills, bare and sun-scorched, draw 
away and_ upward, lifting long, 
wrinkled sides to a jagged crest 
line in sharp relief against the vivid 
blue of the sky. Evening and morn- 
ing these arid slopes and peaks are 
clothed in the inexpressible colors 
of the desert, and the air is sweet 
and dry with the desert’s austere 
purity. 


Abandoned to Vandal Time 


In a little brushy solitude of its 
own, between road and river, 
came upon the remnants of the 
Mission—a spacious ruin, roofless 
but dignified, with a square brick 
tower shorn of its top, and a fine 
dome vaulting the dismantled altar. 
The great adobe walls, six feet 
thick, were once plastered white, 
but much of this covering has scaled 
off, neglect and the elements undo- 
ing where zeal and hope once build- 
ed. Ahighwallofthesame plastered 
adobe surrounds the old “camp santo” be- 
hind the church. Hither the living still 
bring their dead and on All Souls’ Day, 
that most human of memorial days in the 
Catholic calendar, remember them with 
prayers and flowers and lighted candles 
upon each grave. Crosses and an anchor 
or two rudely scratched in the plaster of 
the walls lent a mystical touch to the spot 
—such a tiny spot in a big universe, yet 
hopeful of its share in the divine recog- 
nition in the world to come. Among such 
emblematic figurings | found an inscrip- 
tion which was arresting, because of its 
testimony of loyalty to a martyred idealist, 
years after his cause was lost: 

La Ausencia. Viva Mexico. Octubre 
16 de 1916. J.4.A.Q. Un Madertsta. 
(The Society of the Absent. Long Live 
Mexico. October 16, 1916, J.A.A.Q. A 
Follower of Francisco Madero.) 

Popular sentiment has attributed great 
antiquity to Tumacacori; but, as a matter 
of fact, its foundation was later than San 
Xavier's. The Santa Cruz valley had 
(Continued on page 107) 








Britain in Revolution 


Armed With Its Newly Found Weapon, “Direct Action,’’ Labor 
Defies Capital and Creates an Alarming Crisis 


REAT BRITAIN is pass- 
ing through a_revolu- 
tion, bloodless up to 
this writing and—if one 
may count on continuing manifestations 
of a known tendency in British character 
—likely to be bloodless throughout. 

To comprehend much of the present 
phenomena appearing in Britain’s trou- 
bled industrial world I believe the Amer- 
ican reader must have a brief introduc- 
tion to the British workman, the curious 
temper of his soul and his God-given 
prejudices from which he will not see 
himself separated, though the United 
Kingdom fall. According to the class 
system of England, rigorous as that of the 
Hindu caste, the artisan is born to a class, 
has pride in his class and does not desire 
or expect to rise above it. There is no 
“from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves” rise 
and decline of a three-generation span 
here in Britain. No workman sees in 
competition any opportunity to lift him- 
self out of his class by doing his particular 
job better than the man at his right hand. 
But here’s a point to be remembered: 
every workman thinks he sees in com- 
petition with a fellow workman of his 
class a wonderful opportunity to enrich 
somebody of a higher class, his employer. 
“Class consciousness” has a double mean- 
ing in these islands: it signifies caste 
solidarity as well as the broader concep- 
tion of Labor as a whole in relation to 
Capital. I think it is a fair statement 
that because he honestly believes an in- 
crease in his own efficiency and a con- 
sequent increased output of the work 
of his hands would be traitorous to his 
class, the British workman cleaves 
religiously to his right not to work 
beyond acertain mutually conceived 
minimum whatever the lure of ad- 
vanced wages may be. His class 
puts no premium on initiative and 
is suspicious of over-conscien- 
tiousness. 


Labor's Short-Sightedness 


With comparatively few excep- 
tions, your British laboring man is 
not a thinker—and I am referring 
now to the man iin the ordinary 
muscle-testing game of raising coal 
or driving a rivet, not to the highly 
skilled artisans in the engineering 
trades. He does not see that when he 
floods a coal-pit to gain his ends he’s go- 
ing to pay an increased price for his loaf, 
even supposing his demands be granted. 
Add to these mental traits a growing 
hostility against the employer, which has 
flamed into bitterness since the Armistice 
brought many dislocations of industry 
attributed by Labor to the employer, 
many times unreasonably, and you will 
understand better the ofttimes mule-cus- 
sedness of Labor over here. 

At this moment Lloyd George’s Gov- 
ernment has just knuckled down, for the 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 


third time since the Armistice, to that sec- 
tion of Labor calling itself the Miners’ 
Federation and a strike which resulted in 
stopping the pumps in most of the York- 
shire coal-field pits is in the way of being 
“settled,” which means temporarily com- 
promised. Right now the Triple Alliance, 
or Big Three of the Miners, the Railway- 
men and Transport Workers (all laborers 
engaged in the handling of freight) has 
decided to coerce Parliament into purely 
political legislation affecting, among other 
things, the Bolshevist brother in Russia; 
the general strike club swung over Par- 
liament already has been authorized at 
the Keswick conference of miners. Na- 
tionalization of all the mines, which the 
Coalition Government promised to avert 
a wholesale strike of this same Triple 
Alliance in March, must soon be actually 
in the way of fulfillment or Labor will 
paralyze industry. Parenthetically, be- 
cause of these circumstances and many 
other minor attending i issues, American 
rails are selling in the English market, 
American coal, so it is rumored, has been 
contracted for delivery as soon as the 
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Several times Lloyd George has been forced to 

defer to Labor to avert trouble. How will he 

meet the biggest labor crisis yet—the demands 
of the Triple Alliance? 


ocean freights drop and the pound 
sterling is hovering round 4.27. 

I spoke of class loy alty and how 
it warps Labor’s conception of its 
duty. Let me carry that idea a step further 
and show how this conception has bred 
systems hopelessly antagonistic to the 

“speeding up” so earnestly begged for by 
the Government and by industry in 
general. 

Recently I accompanied a make-up 
editor of one of the big London dailiesdown 
into the composing room and watched 
him at the stone. He wished some 
leads taken out of a leading news story. 
Could he do it himself? No. Could the 
composing room foreman who was at his 
elbow do it? Decidedly not. My friend 
the make-up editor told the foreman he 
wanted so many leads out of that story; 
the foreman passed the command to 
another man and he to a third, who lifted 
the dozen or more thin slips of brass from 
between the lines of type. Lost motion! 
Yes, but blessed preservation of Labor’s 
theory of loyalty. If the foreman him- 
self had lifted those leads out of the galley 
he would have been doing more than his 
job called for and, by inference, been cur- 
rying favor with a man who was of higher 
class than his. And so the system runs 
through the entire plant of this—of every 
—paper; so it carries in multiple propor- 
tion through every trade in Britain. 

If my telephone is out of order and the 
man sent eventually from the central sta- 
tion discovers the difficulty lies not with 
the instrument but with the wiring at the 
switchbox, that artisan goes his way and 

in course of time another man comes 
and jockeys the wiring. “Speed up! 
Speed up production before America 
gobbles all our trade!”’ shouts Capi- 
tal. ‘I do only what I’m paid for 
and take the bread from no man’s 
mouth,” answers Labor. What- 
ever the increase in wages, this re- 
strictive system will not down. * 


The “Create More Work" Idea 


More than two years ago the 
“Whitley scheme” began to be 
worked out along the lines of joint 
control of manufactories by a 
board of the directors of industries 
and of the union. This is, in brief, a 
series of boards graded from the indi- 
vidual factory through a regional 
council and up to a national board 
composed of the heads of employers’ 
associations and heads of _ unions. 
Theoretically, by giving the artisan a say 
in the affairs of management, the Whitley 
idea will break down all the mumbo-jumbo 
of restriction and remove the suspicion 
and veiled hostility entertained by the 
worker against the superintendent. 

So far, the Whitley idea has not swept 
into triumph. I believe about thirty 
trades have adopted it tentatively and 
with some success. 
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Restriction of output prompted by class 
loyalty carries with it a corollary with the 
British workman as firmly believed in as 
it is economically heretical: restriction 
and deliberate “slacking” creates more 
work—offers more jobs to the unem- 
ployed. Said Lord Leverhulme, one of 
the most advanced employers of Labor 
in theory and practice of joint manage- 
ment, in a recent interview: ““lhere is no 
doubt at all that at the present moment 
a system of restriction of output is viewed 
with favor by a large body of workmen as 
a means of increasing employment. The 
opposite policy, namely, intensive pro- 
duction—even without any accompany- 
ing fatigue, owing to facilities in the way 
of automatic machinery—is regarded as 
rather a hoggish policy and disloyal to fel- 
low workers. The ‘ca’canny’ policy 
adopted definitely in the building trade, for 
example—under which a man will not lay 
and does not lay more than a third or a 
quarter the number of bricks that his 
father laid, has had the result of making 
ordinary building a practical impossibil- 
ity. Instead of increasing the number of 
men employed in the building trade it has 
reduced that number. Instead of increas- 
ing the number of houses available 
for workmen at a time when 
better housing is the cry of Labor, 
this policy has reduced the num- 
ber; and it has raised the pro- 
spective rent of all dwellings to be 
erected under any housing scheme 
the Government may evolve.” 


How the Miners Do It 

Take the case of the miners, 
notoriously the most consistent 
followers of this ‘ca’canny’ policy 
of restricting output to “make 
more work”’: During the long and 
exhaustive inquiry by the Sankey 
Commission into the miners’ de- 
mands for a six-hour day, an in- 
creased wage, better housing and 
nationalization of mines, it was 
developed that the output of coal 
per man in a year had decreased 
more than four per cent under that 
of 1917—Britain’s most critical 
year of the war—and something 
like six per cent below the output 
in 1888. The miners’ advocates 
brought forward no tenable argu- 
ments to explain away this dimin- 
ishing individual effort. It was 
shown, too, that absenteeism has 
been on the increase since the 
Armistice; that it had become 
almost a recognized, if not a 
union- -sanctioned, practise for a 
miner who had accumulated a 
little ale money ahead to aa 
off work arbitrarily and enjoy 
himself. Remember that against 
the exercise of this prerogative the 
mine superintendent has absolutely no 
recourse; he may discharge an habitual 
slacker at the peril of a strike. 

Consider this typical instance of the 
British miner’s indulgence in his God- 
given right not to work when he doesn’t 
feel like it: A week ago a day of jubilee 
for the celebration of peace was decreed 
by the King for Britain and the Empire. 
No work was done anywhere, though em- 
ployers everywhere were forced to pay 
wages for the day of rejoicing just the 
same. Sunday followed the holiday. On 
Monday more than 200 miners in one of 
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the northern fields were assembled at the 
railroad station to take the work train to 
the pit-heads. Somebody said, “Let’s 
make it a real holiday while we’re about 
it;” whereupon the entire 200 of them de- 
cided then and there they’d knock off 
work that day. But let no one deceive 
himself into the belief that the pay envel- 
ope at the end of the week was any slim- 
mer for the ame ndment made by the 
miners to King George’s proclamation. 

Here was an instance of the theory of 
restricted output for the benefit of the 
unemployed carried to its logical and 
thoroughly human conclusion. It’s a very 
thin frontier between lofty theory and 
that “born tired feeling.” 

Lest I may appear to be giving Labor 
in Britain the worst of it, let me hasten to 
exhibit the other side of the shield in this 
matter of the purely human phase. It is 
undoubted that during the war, when 
Labor rallied to the colors no less enthusi- 
astically than the army of clerks, of pro- 
fessional men and indolent gentlemen, 
profiteering by some of the stay-at-homes 
grew to shameful proportions. The Gov- 
ernment, moreover, spent money like 
water, creating the impression that money 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Arthur Henderson, Britain's labor leader, has an important 


part in the present-day struggle between the 
worker and the government 


was “loose.” When Jock came home 
from the wars he brought with him the 
firm conviction that everybody but he had 
money immie, his wife, has dupli- 
cated his former pay envelope “in muni- 
tions’ —wherefore he determined to “have 
a piece o’t.” The person most handy to 
take this piece from was his employer. 
That employer had gone right ahead dur- 
ing the war making money hand over fist 
—so far as Jock could know to the con- 
trary. He, Jock, had saved the country. 
Something assuredly was coming to him. 
He proceeded to take it by the simplest 





process he knew within the penal code 
limitations—by demanding it as his right. 

The main difficulty in the British Labor 
situation at this moment is that, demand- 
ing and getting his bit, Jock hasn’t ceased 
demanding. It came too easily. The cor- 
porate Jock of British Labor has com- 
menced to appreciate something his 
shrewd leaders recognized before ever 
the war came: that Labor can dominate 
the State if it desires; that Labor, per- 
haps, can be the State. Out of this con- 
ception, now pretty general throughout 
all ranks of Labor, have arisen the crises, 
each succeeding one sterner than the last, 
which have brought these staid and sober 
British people to the top of a high hill, 
beyond the crest of which they dare not 
look. 

Which carries us to a consideration of 
the most serious phase of the Labor prob- 
lem in Britain to-day: the relation be- 
tween Labor and the State. 

Not without writing reams and delving 
into all the complexities of industrialism 
and economics—which I am utterly in- 
capable of doing—could I develop in full 
the hints I have given as to the cause-and- 
effect relation between Labor’s present 
attitude and the almost complete 
failure of industrial Britain to 
recover from the effects of the 
war. The political side of the 
issue is more simple and involves 
in its broader lines some new and 
startling determinations on the 
part of the organized workers of 
the United Kingdom to assert 
their will over the Government 
and all the voters of the realm. 
The “interests” over here call this 
tendency Bolshevism, syndicalism 
and every other hard name that’s 
been born since Mr. Trotzky 
moved out of his flat in the Bronx 
and began to revolve like a pin- 
wheel. The “‘interests,”’ who in- 
cidentally have a grip on the 
London press at least mightier 
than any exerted by malefactors 
of great wealth in the States, utter 
piercing screams ‘and predict the 
imminent approach of the Soviet. 


More Bark Than Bite 


is a very minor element of the 
water-white Bolshevism mingled 
with the radicalism everywhere 
leading Labor into new fields. 
Ruthless sabotage as an industrial 
weapon was introduced into the 
present Yorkshire coal strike with 
the deliberate stoppage of the 
mine pumps for the first time in 
the history of British collieries. 
Now and again some _ insig- 
nificant labor boss emits loose talk about 
blasting the rich man loose from his 
earthly envelope and dividing his wealth 
among the proletariat. Philip Snowden 
circulates through Europe attending Inter- 
nationale congresses and comes home with 
a head full of balderdash. But all this 
does not mean British Labor has turned 
Bolshevist—far from it. I think it safe to 
say that the Briton, whether riveter or 
controlling director, is not temperamen- 
tally fallow for any of the Trotzky-Lenine 
planting. 

(Continued on page 56) 


It is my belief they over-em-: 
phasize and somewhat distort the’ 
real situation. Undoubtedly there. 
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Straight and Narrow 


Johnny Ward Applies Some Variations to a 
Certain Well-Known Maxim 








HE approaching whistle carried a 

rollicking little lilt as if all the 

world was well with the musician. 

As he strolled to the bunk house 
the chore boy’s face reflected peace and 
good-will and brotherly love. 


“Morning Sonny,” old Pop Sanders 
greeted. ‘You're a pleasure to have 
round. How are all the little rainbows 
and mating meadow larks and everything? 
You’ve been up to some of your good 
deeds again. It’s a continual source of 
surprise how much good there is to do in 
the world if a man only lays himself out 
to look for it.” 

“Honesty is the best policy,” the chore 
boy quoted. 

“Yes, I’ve heard that before some- 
wheres,” said Pop. “At least it has a 
familiar ring to it. What new brand of 
philosophy have you been up to now, 
Buddy?” 

From his pocket the chore boy ex- 
tracted a crisp new dollar bill. 

“TI discovered this little beauty idling 
along in the breeze,” he stated. “Judge 
Hemingway must have spilled it.” 

“There it is again,” said Pop. “With 
every other boy on the ranch full of gloom 
and all put out about the eccentricities of 
the tourists up at the big house, you grow 
better satished every day. Now those 
boys would keep that dollar note and gloat 
over it. But not you. No, sir! You'll 
take it right on up and restore it to the 
rightful owner. You’ve a long head for 
investment, Son.” 

“Bread cast upon the waters,” the chore 
boy murmured. 

“T never claimed that your ideas were 
original,” said Pop. ‘You mebbe crib 


some of your quotations from last year’s 
newspapers but in spite of all that you’re 
due to get on. These other boys will still 
be ministering to the wants of the wealthy 
and fretting over the wrongs of the 
masses when you’re wearing blood blisters 
on your thumb from shearing coupons. 

“You found old Mr. Vandevere’s 
pocket-book containing two eighty- 
nine and restored it. When he left he 
handed you a pat on the back and some 
complimentary remarks—and fifty dol- 
lars. One way and another you’ve made 
yourself useful to every dude on the ranch. 
Now Providence places a mislaid dollar 
bill before you. 

“Every last one that leaves makes you 
a nice present and tips the other boys 
mebbe fifty cents. You’re going to get 
ahead. 

“Only when a man picks honesty for his 
policy it’s a good thing to remember 
there’s a thousand variations of the same 
thing and to sort out a brand of his own. 
Men grow honest in different ways. Some 
grow honest and genial and frank and get 
to be politicians. Others grow crafty and 
honest, never tell a lie except by insinua- 
tion, and turn into successful horse 
traders. There’s others still that grow 
cold and honest. They scorn other men 
and nestle up on little imaginary pedestals 
of their own. Then creeping moralysis 
sets in and turns then downright in- 
human. 

“It don’t pay to just practise hap- 
hazard henesty, Son,” Pop went on. 
“After picking out the good old maxim, 
you want to inject a few original varia- 
tions of your own. 


“That’s what Johnny Ward did.” 


By Hal G. Evarts 


OHNNY came riding into Ten Sleep 

one day looking some the worse for 
wear and tear. There was a bullet hole 
in his hat and another through his ear. 
He/dropped off his horse in front of the 
Mint saloon and stepped in. 

“Have a little something, boys,” he in- 
vited. “My name is Johnny Ward.” 

This announcement made him the abso- 
lute center of attention. 

“T’ve got a cousin by the same name,” 
he says, noting the sudden stir in interest. 
“Mebbe you’ ve heard of him.” 

““Mebbe'so,” says Rolf Hawkind. “This 
other man I’m thinking of had a nick- 
name too—kind of misleading title it was. 
They called him Wild Horse Ward when 
his specialty was collecting of tame horses. 
Last time I’m in Nevada he beat a sheriff’ 's 
posse across the line by a narrow margin.” 

“That’s the man,” said Johnny. 
“That’s my ornery cousin. Always crav- 
ing excitement and cutting up that way. 
He don’t mean any harm, Cousin Johnny 
don’t, but he had get-rich-quick notions. 
We look pretty much alike too. He took 
to throwing a pretty wide loop down in 
Texas one time and altered up the initials 
on a few calves. You wouldn’t believe it 
but those Texans took in after me and run 
me all the way to Oregon and I didn’t 
have e a chance to explain. 

“Tt must be hard to have relatives like 
that,” Jack Doyle says sympathetically. 

“Some one might shoot you in the ear by 
mist ike.” 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me a bit,” Johnny 
agreed. “Still it may be good that I’ve 
got an example like that right in the 
family. It’s taught me that a man can’t 
frolic round and live like that. Cousin 
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Johnny’s escapades have convinced me 
that honesty is the one and only system to 
get ahead. It’s slower mebbe, but surer 
and miles safer. If any one round here 
needs a honest hard-working hand at forty 
and board he’ll be unusually in luck if he 
finds out about me looking for work. I'll 
look after his interests.” 

‘Good fortune has overtook me,” said 
Bill Barnes. ‘‘You’re hired, Johnny. 
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The Three C put Johnny out in a line 
camp by himself the first winter. He rode 
forty miles through a blizzard one day to 
bring back a pound of prunes that the 
Boston Store had put in his grub order by 
mistake. When they told him it was a 
sample he insisted on paying for it any- 
way. He made another trip and said he 
had been checking over his trading stamps 


extent and said she could have a few boy 
friends if she picked out some that were 
steady and trying to get ahead. 

Everybody tried to get ahead at the 
same time and it promoted quite a stam- 
pede. Each and every male in Bighorn 
county felt that he was the original get- 
ahead boy and would qualify from all 
points. 

Violet was easy to get along with 
—she liked them all, but it was hard 





You can ride out any time now and 
go to work at the Three C. I wouldn’t 
even think of letting you hire out to 
any other outfit.” 

The next day Johnny rode back 
into Ten Sleep and headed for the 
Mint. 

“Listen,” he says to Jack Doyle. 
“When I was in here yesterday you 
short-changed yourself. You handed 
me a dime too much and I didn’t 
discover it until [I got out to the 
Three C. Iwas afraid you’d go to 
a lot of trouble balancing your 
books and I just couldn’t rest until 
I got a half day off and brought it 
back.” He slid a dime across the bar 
to Jack. 

“I’m going to make a watch charm 
out of that,” said Jack. “Have sev- 
eral drinks on the house, Johnny, 
and here’s a quart of Yellowstone to 
keep youcompany on the way home.” 

“It is a Jong, dusty ride,’ Johnny 
admitted; ‘I haven’t wordstoexpress 
my appreciation, Mr. Doyle, but I'll 
say this: you’ re a student and a 
mind reader.” 

“Cousin Johnny’s evil ways have 
been a lesson to Honest John Ward,” 
Jack prophesied after Johnny had left 
with the quart. “If Cousin Johnny 
had a long thirst and a lonesome dime 
his first thought would be to stop the 
stage and have a look see at the 
strong box. But not so with Honest 
John—he goes at it from still another 
angle. You mark what I say— 
Honest John is going to turn out con- 
siderable different from the way 
Cousin Johnny was headed.” 

Other folks soon adopted Jack’s 
name for him and he became Honest 
John Ward for keeps. Johnny lived 
up to the title too. He went clear 
out of his way to practise being 
helpful. 


H® worked steady for over a year 
and took his pay in calves—four 
heifer calves and ten dollars cash each 
month. He had his own brand regis- 
tered and his calves run on the 
Three C range. 
His name came to be a proverb— 
“as honest as Johnny Ward” people 
would say when they wanted to speak 
well of some one. Folks would trust 
Johnny seven ways from the deuce. 
It got so that nobody would even 
think of cutting the cards when it 





The Market Places 
By E. E. Sanders 


Proud ships come in from Bristol Port, 
Gray boats from Bengal Bay, 

From Salvador and Singapore, 
Calcutta and Calais— 

From war-strewn murky harbors, 
Along tormented mains 

Where, as the darkness thickens 
Adown the windy lanes, 

Sounds yet the phantom battle, 
The boom of ghostly gun— 

Through sea-doors facing Westward, 
To markets in the sun, 

The ships come in. 


Now into Puget waters, 
On tides of flying spray, 
Where morning lightly spatters 
The rhododendron way, 
And hills are cedar-scented, 

And firs crowd wet and high 
Beneath the snow-fields gleaming 
Against a summer sky— 

Or down the painted shoreline 
Where spangled salmon run, 
And up a wide, wide river 
To mist-born Oregon— 
Or where the trades are listing 
Upon a golden swell 
And ocean conches echo 
The sweet-toned mission bell. 


So through the Western sea-doors, 
Astride a spanking breeze, 
Where fellow rovers gather 
About the thronging quays, 
For wealth of ridge and valley 
To fill the emptied hold: 
Yellow wealth of shining wheat, 
Stores of citrus gold, 
Garnered loaves and fishes, 
Gifts of range and wood, 
Mine and sea and sunset land 
Where all that is is good, 
The ships come in! 


to make an impression on Pete. Af- 
ter a hundred or more aspirants had 
called on him at the bank and told 
him about how anxious they were to 
get ahead and how they would go 
into some profitable business as soon 
as they could borrow the money, 
Pete changed his mind. He said that 
instead of a boy who was getting 
ahead, Violet would have to sort 
out some one who had already got. 

This sent a trifle over ninety-nine 
per cent to the discard and narrowed 
things down to a dozen or so. Pete 
rather favored Dave Shelley who 
ran the Cowboy Bazaar and sold 
fancy saddles and bits and spurs to 
vanity-struck punchers at a living 
profit. 


A TIME or two in the past Violet 
had seen Johnny riding round 
and she liked his looks. She noted 
that he cast an appreciative eye in 
her direction whenever they passed. 
When her eighteenth birthday was a 
month gone and he hadn’t turned 
up on the list of suitors she was puz- 
zled. She had always wanted to 
wheedle him into conversation about 
that hole in his ear and maybe draw 
him out about his wayward relative, 
Cousin Johnny. With every man in 
the state wild about her she couldn’t 
see why Johnny couldn’t even show 
enough curiosity to ride out and look 
her over. She finally grew real mad 
about it. 

But Johnny was only waiting until 
the first rush had thinned out. 

He rode up to the bank one day 

,and went in to interview Pete. 

“Afternoon, Mr. Conklin,” he 
greeted pleasantly. “I believe you 
have a daughter named Violet.” 

“Yes, I believe so,” said Pete. 

“Nice name—Violet,” Johnny ob- 
served. 

“Yes,” says Pete. “Fine.” 

“She’ s somewhere sround eighteen, 
isn’t she?” Johnny inquired. 

“She’s just exactly eighteen,” Pete 
snapped. “Do you know her?” 

“No,” says Johnny. 

“Then what ’n hell are you pesti- 
cating round i in here for?” Pete de- 
manded. “If you just romped in here 
to inform me that I have a daughter, 
why I found out about it myself. I 

1 sumise that you want a loan to go 








was his deal in a stud game. Jack 
Doyle let him play the wheel all by him- 
self one day wken both the dealer and 
the lookout had gone out to dinner. 
Johnny spun the wheel himself and paid 
off his own bets out of the check rack 
until they got back. 

“And he. was only fifty ahead after an 
hour’s play,” Jack says later. “If that 
don’t spell rock bottom honesty then I’m a 
miser. Any other man in the state w ould 
have broke the bank in twenty minutes.” 


and found he was three ahead of the game, 
so he brought ’em in. 

It came to point where folks predicted 
he was too honest for his own good and 
would never get ahead. 

It was this same sterling honesty that 
brought about his acquaintance with 
Violet Conklin. Violet. was an only 
daughter to old Pete Conklin, the Ten 
Sleep banker. When she turned eighteen 
Pete quit riding herd on her to a certain 


into business with.” 

“T hadn’t considered it,” said Johnny. 

“Neither had I,” Pete returned. “Not 
for a holy second. And I don’t want any 
split-eared cow- -punch mooning round 
after Violet.” 

“I’ve got a big outfit of my own now,” 
Johnny informed him. “I’ve filed on a 
quarter for a home ranch and I’ve near 
fifty head of cows.’ 

“T know all about you. You’re Honest 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Two days later the landlady’s rap sounded on his door. 





When the door was opened he saw standing beside the landlady a policeman 


Set a Thief to Catch Himself 


How the ‘‘Modus Oferandi”’ System Forces the Criminal to 
Deliver Himself Into the Hands of the Law 


WO TERMS in San Quentin 

had taught “Slim” Jones to 

be exceedingly careful, and 

ten years’ practical experience 
as a burglar had taught him how to 
attain carefulness. He went to a 
neighboring city, where he was not 
known; and he went in an auto, to avoid 
being noticed by the policemen watching 
the station crowds. He dismissed the 
taxi driver and proceeded directly to a 
respectable neighborhood, where he en- 
gaged a room in a highly respectable 
rooming house. 

Shortly after six o’clock Sunday even- 
ing he went out for a walk. He selected 
a section of town that was fashionable 
without being elaborately so; he wished 
to avoid burglar alarms. As various 
families drove off to church he noted 
their houses carefully. 

Jones approached one of the houses 
which had one side well hidden from the 
house next door by a tall thick hedge. 
He mounted the steps hurriedly as though 
on urgent business and rang the bell. 
W hen, after some moments of intermit- 
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tent ringing no response had come, Jones 
permitted himself a quick smile of satis- 
faction and descended the steps. Incon- 
spicuously he took a quick glance up and 
down the street and saw that it was clear. 
No one would be likely to pass the place 
within a moment or so. 

He proceeded to the rear of the house 
as though intending to rap at the back 
door. Drawing a short jimmy from his 
pocket as he went he quickly inserted it 
between the upper and lower sashes of a 
rear window, close to the lock, and noise- 
lessly forced ‘the two window frames apart 
until the lock was disengaged. He flipped 
the lock off, removed the jimmy, opened 
the window and quietly slid inside. 

On his way upstairs he drew on a pair 
of rubber gloves to prevent finger-prints. 
He selected the room which appeared to 


belong to the mistress of the house 
and began opening bureau drawers 
quickly and silently. In that room 
and in the room of another woman 
member of the household, he found 
several thousand dollars in jewelry 
—a pearl necklace, watches, diamond- 
studded bracelets, lavalieres, a platinum 
diamond ring. 

After dropping out through the rear 
window and closing it softly behind him 
he waited behind the corner of the house 
until he was sure no one was passing in 
the street. Then he quickly walked out 
of the yard and down the sidewalk. After 
turning several corners he took a street- 
car back to his rooming house. 

He hid the jewels in his room. He had 
no desire to risk discovery by attempting 
to pawn them at once. He knew the 
safest course was to lie low for a few days. 


le thought back over every detail of 
the robbery. Had he left a loophole 
anywhere? He was satisfied he had not. 


And no one who might possibly have 
seen him had been close enough, in the 
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dark, to give any kind of a description 
of him 

The policeman sent out from head- 
quarters to investigate the burglary 
searched the house and premises for clues, 
and found none; for finger-prints, and 
found none. He questioned in the neigh- 
borhood for witnesses, and found none. 
He reported to his office simply that the 
house had been entered through a rear 
downstairs window by means of a jimmy 
between seven and nine Sunday evening 
while the family was away at church, and 
that such and such jewelry valued at so 
much had been taken. 

Two days later the landlady’s rap 
sounded on the door of “Slim” Jones’ 
room. When the door was opened he saw 
standing beside the landlady a_police- 
man. The policeman searched the room 
and found the jewels. Shortly afterward 
Jones was on his way back to his old cell 
in the state penitentiary. 


E was a victim of the new “modus 

operandi” system of criminal identifi- 
cation, a system which is revolutionizing 
thief-catching in several states and is 
gradually being adopted by the rest. 
By means of this system the police have 
been able to revise the ancient injunction, 





As various families drove off to church he noted 


their houses carefully 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


“Set a thief to catch a thief,” to read, 
“Set a thief to catch himself.” For the 
greater convenience of the criminal in 
accomplishing this worthy purpose, the 
system has been made almost automatic. 
It is so effective that through its use 
hundreds of criminals are daily ferreting 
themselves out and catching themselves. 

The best part of it is that the more 
skilful the criminal the more readily does 
he catch himself. Indeed, the system is 
not directed at all against amateurs. 
They fall constantly by their own mis- 

takes. Itis, rather, directed toward forc- 

ing experts back into the amateur ranks. 
Its prey is the criminal who does not 
make a mistake. 

The system is based upon the fact that 
criminals can be classified and recognized 
by their methods of operating. 

The police report on a burglary is 
sent at once to the State Bureau of 
Criminal Identification and Investigation 
at the capital. There in row upon row of 
drawers are classified and arranged 
thousands upon thousands .of cards, 
card for practically every professional 
criminal in the United States. Each card 
contains the criminal’s name and certain 
highly significant data concerning the 
method in which he has operated in the 

past. The names and data 
have been gathered on the 
occasions of arrest, for there 
are few criminals who have 
long been operating who 
have not been arrested at 
least once. 

Then begins a process of 
elimination by means of the 
ingenious modus operandi 
classifications. 

The first classification is 
that of the nature of the 
crime. The criminal, it has 
been found, like the man in 
legitimate business, special- 
izes—must specialize or fail. 
Burglar, pickpocket, check 
passer, highwayman—each 


Bee must stick to his trade. 


One reason for this is that 
the different branches of 
crime demand different per- 
sonal traits. The burglar 
who is accustomed to face 
all sorts of dangers in the 
dark often lacks that par- 
ticular variety of “nerve” 
which enables a man to look 
another straight in the eyes 
while tendering hima worth- 
less check without betray- 
ing himself by nervousness. 
Both check passer and bur- 
glar usually lack that other 
kind of “nerve” which is 
essential to a hold-up man. 
Lack of the requisitemanual 
dexterity is usually an effec- 
tive bar against criminals 
of other classes engaging in 
pickpocket work. 

The general low grade of 
criminal intelligence is an- 
other obstacle to their 
changing from one form of 
crime to another. About 
sixty per cent of all crimi- 
nals areeither feeble-minded 
in some degree or otherwise 
abnormal mentally. The 
remaining forty per cent are 


not far above this condition. The criminal 
learns slowly, and it is only after long 
experience that he acquires the ability to 
avoid serious blunders. To change to 
another department of crime means a 
long period of apprenticeship before he 
has passed beyond the bungling stage of 
his new vocation. 

Each of the four grand divisions into 
which crimes against property are classi- 
fied in the modus operandi system— 
burglary, robbery, larceny, and fraudu- 
lent operations—is widely different in 
countless details from any of the others. 
And each is fraught with a multitude of 
dangers that can a foreseen and avoided, 
or overcome, only after much actual 
experience. 


<* unusually clever fictitious check- 
passer became aware that his person 
and his method had become so well known 
tothe police that no matter where he might 
operate the modus operandi system would 
be certain to seek him out. Believing 
himself to be versatile, he decided to try 
burglary. He succeeded in finding a 
ground-floor window in a_ prosperous 
looking residence unlocked one evening 
and managed to enter quite noiselessly. 
He was shrewd enough to leave the win- 
dow open as a means of quick escape. 
While at work he heard someone moving 
about upstairs and made a dash for free- 
dom. Then the house and the neighbor- 
hood were awakened by a crash as the 
amateur burglar plunged through the 
wrong window. Before he could extricate 
himself he was captured. He owed his 
failure to the fact that he had not yet 
learned by experience to remember which 
window he had left open. 

This incident is typical of what happens 
to such criminals as attempt to elude the 
modus operandi system by changing from 
the method they know best to some other. 
No sooner do they depart from their 
specialties, usually, than they come to 
grief in their new ventures. In the words 
of a modus operandi system expert, “The 
jack-of-all-trades in crime spends most of 
his time in jail.” 

The first step, then, in the case of a 
house-breaker, is to eliminate the drawers 
marked, “Larceny,” “ Robbery,” and 
“Fraudulent Operations,” and center at- 
tention upon those marked “Burglary.” 
For either the card of the man wanted is 
among these or he has changed his 
method and will soon be caught anyway. 

But there are several thousand cards of 
burglars. More narrowing down is 
necessary. 

The next classification is that of the 
object of theft. W hat the criminal steals 
is one of the system’s most effective clues 
to his identity. Articles which can be 
stolen and disposed of in one manner will 
be stolen by certain burglars. Articles 
requiring a different method of theft and 
disposal, will, as a rule, be left untouched 
by these burglars, but will be the specialty 
of others; and so on through ten distinct 
classifications of stealable property. 

For example, one classification includes 
clothing and accessories; another, hides 
and leather. The burglar who perfects a 
system of stealing overcoats and furs 
from ante-rooms and selling them to 
second-hand men, can not well use that 
method in stealing hides from a tannery 
and transporting them to a more or less 
distant market. 
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Set a Thief to Catch Himself: 


The contents of telephone boxes come 
in another group, and in still another are 
livestock and vehicles. One might rob a 
thousand telephone boxes without acquir- 
ing skill in stealing and disposing of a 
horse or an automobile. ‘The burglar 
who has learned how to steal narcotics 
from the offices and laboratories of 
physicians and sell them to drug fiends 
has little in common with the thief who 
removes fixtures from stores and public 
buildings and sells them as junk. 

The different methods of guarding vari- 
ous classes of property often present in- 
superable obstacles to burglars who have 
not specialized upon those particular 
methods and learned by experience how 
to cope with them. The burglar who has 
spent his time and attention acquiring 
the art of rifling bureau drawers, lacks the 
technique necessary to crack a safe. And 
the man who with facility can break into 
a deserted country post office, blow the 
safe and escape in an automobile, would 
arouse the household if he tried to bur- 
glarize the second floor of a residence while 
the family was downstairs at dinner. 

A close connection might seem to exist 
between the stealing of jewelry and of 
silverware. Yet both these classes of 
valuables are seldom sought by any one 
burglar. Because silverware 1s usually 
initialed, it must be melted before it can 
be sold, so the silverware burglar must 
possess a melting pot. Also he must be 
able to distinguish plated silver from 
solid. He must, in addition, be able to 
make his escape with a bulky bundle, 
while the jewelry burglar can slip his 
spoils inconspicuously into his pockets. 
And the silverware burglar prefers to 
leave jewelry alone because it is easily 
identifiable, and melted silver tells few 
tales. The burglar, therefore, usually 
sticks to that class of articles which he 
knows best how to steal and dispose of, 
and avoids taking on a load of unknown 
risks. 


N the case of “Slim” Jones, then, nine 
classifications were immediately elimi- 
nated, and the police directed their atten- 
tion to those cards in the burglar drawers 
which were identified with jewelry thefts. 
The police next considered the bur- 
glar’s method of entering the house. In 
this respect also the efficient burglar must 
specialize. He has his own best method, 
from which he departs only at great risk 
to his success and his safety. 

The burglar who skilfully picks the 
lock of a back door is not the burglar who 
climbs agilely and silently up the fall-pipe 
at the side of the house to an open second- 
floor window. Either of these feats re- 
quires a finesse that is possible only to the 
specially adapted and long experienced. 
Patience and dexterity are essential in the 
one case, and in the other muscular 
strength and agility. 

The specialists in both these fields are 
usually unskilled in the quick, silent use 
of the jimmy. Unless the jimmy worker 
is an expert he is more than likely to at- 
tract attention before he effects his en- 
trance. 

Some burglars rely wholly upon their 
skill with a glass-cutter in forcing their 
entrances. Here, again, expertness is 
essential. The scraping on the glass, if 
awkwardly performed or unduly pro- 
longed, is filled with danger. The tinkle 
of a few bits of glass in falling has betrayed 
many a crude operator. 
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He found several thousand dollars in jewelry—pearl necklaces, watches, bracelets, 
a platinum diamond ring 


It is not only necessary to learn the 
skilful use of the method itself, but to 
become instinctively familiar with the 
dangers and the ways to cope with them. 
Thus the burglar accustomed to a certain 
danger zone when operating on down- 
stairs windows, often fails to appreciate 
the extended area of his visibility when 
he attempts second-story work, with the 
result that he makes his attempt while 
the coast is by no means clear. 

The police, consequently, have the 
burglar between two fires. Either he 
must consistently enter by the method he 
knows best, and fall into the modus 
operandi trap, or he must change his 
method frequentiy, in which event he 
falls into any one of many unforeseen 
traps. 

In their hunt, then, for that Sunday 
night thief, the police selected from among 
the cards of jewelry burglars the names 


of those whose method of entering was 
to jimmy the down-stairs windows of 
residences. 

Further narrowing down was then pos- 
sible by considering the time at which the 
burglar operated. The conditions sur- 
rounding a household vary greatly with 
different periods of the day and night, 
and even of the week. In his necessity to 
reduce the element of the unexpected to a 
minimum, the burglar is forced to famil- 
iarize himself thoroughly with one or an- 


other of these sets of conditions and 
avoid all others. 

Robbing a house during the dinner 
hour, for example, is a vastly different 


matter from robbing it after midnight. 
During the dinner hour the burglar can 
enter the premises without arousing sus- 
picion. He must then climb through a 
second-floor window. Then he is favored 
(Continued on page 52) 











The H orn~Rimmed Test 


Our Peace Correspondent Gets a Line on the League of Nations 
from a Watch Tower on the Rhine 


T last I was on a 
train bound for 
Germany. I did 
not know how 

long I would stay on it, or 
how far it would carry me 

-for I had no travel orders. 
Nevertheless 1 was on my way. 

The time-table said that we were head- 
ed for a place called Herbesthal on the 
border between Belgium and Germany, 
and a little white sign on the wall of the 
compartment said: 

DEFENSE DE CRACHER 
NIET SPUWEN 
VERBOTEN ZU SPUCKEN 
IT IS FORBIDDEN TO SPIT 

Aside from those two things I was 
entirely in the dark. 

Presently the train stopped and every- 
body got out. Another train was stand- 
ing on a track only a few yards away. 
I asked a guard where it was going, and 
when he said, “Aix, sir,” I hastily clam- 
bered aboard; for Aix la Chapelle was the 
very place where I wanted to go. I want- 
ed to begin there the series of investiga- 
tions that I hoped was to take me to all the 
occupied territory along the River Rhine. 

This was in early June. The treaty had 
been delivered to the Germans—I hasten to 
add, however, that I did not see it delivered. 
Do not get the impression that I did not 

care to see it delivered; | would have been 
perfectly willing to, but for some obscure 
reason the Big Three did not want me to. 
Infact they did not want any correspondent 
towitness this particularceremony. I have 
since concluded that they were a little bit 
ashamed of what they were doing. 


Important Observations 


On thinking the matter over, though, 
they provided very excellent cover for us 
on the grounds of the Trianon Palace 
Hotel, from the leafy depths of which we 
could and did see the backs of the dele- 
gates as they went in, and from which I 
was able to observe that President Wil- 


son’s bald spot is gaining on the back of 


his neck, that the heels of Clemenceau’s 
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shoes had not been polished, and that one 
of the buttons was missing from the tails 
of Lloyd George’s cutaway coat. 

Mind you, I do not hold that up against 
Lloyd; I don’t know of a good reason why 
there should be two buttons instead of one 
on a man’s coat-tails; but I was there to 
report without fear or favor that cere- 
mony just as it was—and I repeat that 
Lloy ‘d George entered upon that solemn oc- 
casion minus one of his coat-tail buttons. 

No, I did not actually see the treaty 
delivered, but I did see Mr. Brockdorf 
Rantzau enter upon those premises empty 
handed, and fifty-five minutes later I saw 











him come out with the 
treaty tucked under his 
arm. I therefore feel safe in 
saying that the treaty had 
been delivered before I en- 
tered upon my investiga- 
tions of the occupied regions 
along the banks of the River Rhine. 

Strictly speaking, however, it was not 
the treaty that was on my mind when I 
started out for the Rhine country. J felt 
reasonably sure that the Germans would 
sign it—and would then try their best to 
get out of it—and I was not worrying 
about it at all. But the League of Nations 
was an entirely different matter. There 
was no precedent for that, and no way of 
forecasting how it was likely to work out 
until I invented the Horn-rimmed Test. 

The Horn-rimmed Test may sound 
technical, but it is really very simple. 
Briefly it is this: Ifvestigate the four oc- 
cupied areas along the Rhine. Average 
up the state of mind of the occupying 
forces on the one hand and the attitude 
of the occupied populations on the other. 
State your result in the form of a simple 
equation and you will have little difficulty 
in determining what x equals. 

And so I went to Aix. 


The Belgian Attitude 


Aix isa pretty place. It is a very pretty 
place, and yet from the moment I arrived 
there I felt about as comfortable as if | 
had dropped in on two of my neighbors 
who were discussing the location of a 
line-fence. To be candid, there is a very 
strained atmosphere in Aix. 

The attitude of the Belgians i is, “Hey 
there! Whatever you’re doin’ quit it!” 

And the Germans can not understand it 
at all. “The Belgians used to be very 
friendly,” a German policeman said to me. 
“But ever since the war they haven’t 
seemed to like us at all. T hey are very 
hard to get along with. I don’t know just 


wh 

— this conversation to a Bel- 
gian officer, who laughed loudly over it. 
“Of course they don’t understand it,” he 
said. “It has been only five years since 


I struck an attitude as bold and 
defiant as any immortal Fred 
was ever capable of 
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The Horn-Rimmed Test: 


our attitude has changed, and naturally 
one wouldn’t expect the Germans to grasp 
the point as soon as this. Give them 
time!” 

Belgium is bitter. Belgium has not for- 
gotten. And Belgium is not going to for- 
get for a long time. And the Germans in 
the area occupied by the Belgian army 
are bafHed; they do not understand—but 
they are very spry about stepping off the 
sidewalk whenever a party of Belgian 
officers comes along the street. 

I had just finished making these obser- 
vations when I saw in a shop window some- 
thing that I had long been looking for—a 
pair of wooden shoes the shape of a church 
with a long pointed steeple for the toe. 
They attracted me. They appealed to my 
religious nature. I felt that whenever I 
had a pious spell I could go and put them 
on and save myself the trouble of going to 
church. So I priced them 

They werenotoverly expensive. I exam- 
ined them and from all outward appear- 
ances found them to be exactly what I 
wanted. I was on the verge of buying 
them without trying them on when the 
old German woman who was waiting on 
me stooped over and began to unlace my 
shoe. I told her to never mind, but she 
did; and soon I had those churches on my 
feet. 


Soured on Belgium 


I noted with regret that they were fully 
as uncomfortable as any churches I had 
ever been in, especially the right one. It 
felt like no denomination that I had ever 
had anything to do with before. It made 
my foot tingle as no evangelist had ever 
been able to do. It felt as 


would get all the punishment that was 
coming to her. Nor did I spend the night 
in Aix as I had planned to do. Nor did I 
go on to Dusseldorf. That sliver episode 
had soured me on the Belgian area, and | 
left for Cologne by the first train. 

As I drew out of Aix la Chapelle (or 
Aachen, as gutterally inclined people call 
it) the future of the League of Nations did 
not look very bright to me. On the con- 
trary it looked very gloomy. 

Rural Germany looks like rural Bel- 
gium—or like rural France for that mat- 
ter. It is a green country well cultivated 
and well fenced and well rouged with the 
crimson blush of the poppy. The differ- 
ence lies mainly in the people—and in the 
farm wagons. France still swears by the 
old two-wheeled cart with from one to 
half a dozen horses hitched tandem before 
it. Belgium uses a four-wheeler, but 
hitches her horses some six feet away. 
Germany draws her agricultural loads 
about as we do—except that when she 
uses trucks they are equipped with iron 
tires. 

In taking my departure from Aix I went 
on the first train te left the station. I 
did not wait for the ‘Officers’ Express.” 
And I thought nothing of it when several 
German civilians crowded into the com- 
partment in which I had taken a seat. I 
noted with interest that seven of them 
were seated in a space intended for six, 
while there were five empty places beside 
me. 

I wondered whether they were incon- 
veniencing themselves because of a natu- 
ral antipathy for me, or because there was 
some rule about it. But I said nothing 
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little later when the train stopped at Bonn 
and a British Tommie threw open the 
door of the compartment and shouted in 
a stentorian voice: 

“Identity papers!” 

Instantly there was a great scrambling 
among the persons seated opposite me. 
They dug hastily into their bags and pock- 
ets and produced papers showing who and 
what they were. The guard examined 
them rapidly and left the car without so 
much as a glance in my direction, although 
I was fingering my passport and several 
other documents. 

Just before the train started he threw 
open the door again and saluted me. 
“There’s an empty compartment in the 
next car, sir, if you don’t wish to sit with 
these people,” he said. 


A Private Billet 


The feeling he put into the last two 
words was unmistakable. I thanked him, 
but remained where I was. I wanted to 
watch these seven ample Germans occupy- 
ing the space intended for six. I was in- 
terested to see how long they would re- 
main thus crowded while there was all that 
room beside me. At the next station an- 
other German civilian opened the door of 
our compartment; but after taking one 
fleeting glance he shut it again. And I 
had the seat all to myself until the train 
reached Cologne. 

On inquiring at the station I was told 
that the British Billeting Office was in the 
Hotel Dom, about a block away; and 
thither I repaired with many quakings, 
for it will be remembered that I had no 
travel orders, 2nd travel orders are ordi- 

narily the primary require- 





if it had come in contact 
with a powerful current of 
electricity. 

The old lady asked me 
if it was “goot” and while 
I was trying to think of 
the words to tell her that 
I had seen “gooter’’ fits 
she caught hold of my hand 
and insisted that | must 
walk back and _ forth. 
She had dragged me half 
the length of the shop be- 
fore I could tear myself 
away from her and pull 
the church off from my 
right foot. 

had supposed that 
removing the church from 
my foot would bring me 
instant relief, but it didn’t. 
The trouble was that 
about a thousand slivers 
had lodged in and about 
my large toe. Lam afraid 
I'll never get that foot 
inside a church again, for 
although | took off my 
sock and enlisted the aid 
of the shopkeeper and her 
husband in picking out the 
slivers | am almost certain 
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She dragged me half the length of the shop 


ment for obtaining a billet. 

But when I reached the 
door of the hotel I entered 
with what was meant to 
be a lithe and lightsome 
step. I didn’t want the 
Billeting Officer to think 
that I had any doubts 
about my papers. 

“T am an American cor- 
respondent,” I said to the 
man at the desk, “‘and I 
would like to make ar- 
rangements for a room.” 

“May I see your orders, 
please?” 

“Tam a 
spondent,” 


special corre- 
I replied; “I 
do not travel on orders.” 
But I will show you my 
credentials from the Amer- 
ican Committee on Pub- 
lic Information.” And I 
showed him a letter from 
George Creel addressed to 
the representatatives of 
the Allied Governments 
and others whom it might 
concern. 

He took the glasses from 
a hook on his vest and 
perched them on his nose. 








that some of them are still 

in it. I would not go so far as to say 
that I have a foot that is partly wooden, 
but there are times when it feels that 
way, especially after I have been wearing 
patent-leather shoes. 

I did not buy that pair of shoes. I told 
the shopkeeper to put them back in stock 
and sell them to the first Belgian who 
came along. I thought that if she did she 


and waited developments. It might be 
well to call attention to the fact that my 
uniform though made in San Francisco is 
distinctly British in the cut of its jib and 
the hang of its rudder; and that on this 
occasion I was w earing no correspondent’s 
band on my arm as my band had been 
sent to the laundry. I didn’t think about 
these things at that moment, but I did a 


Then he read aloud: 

The bearer of this letter is officially ac- 
credited as a member of the United States 
Press Delegation, visiting Europe in con- 
nection with the Peace Conference and 
accompanying the party of the President— 
He read no further, but took the glasses 

from his nose and bowed cordially. “It 
will give us great pleasure to find a place 
where you can tumble down for the night,” 
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he said, “but we regret exceedingly that.it 
will be necess’ry to send you to a private 
billet. The hotels are all fully occupied.” 

I said I was glad to get even that, that 
I had expected to be compelled to sleep in 
the park. 

“Quite impossible!” he exclaimed. “One 
is not allowed to knock about at all hours, 
y'know. Milit’ry regulations and all that 
sort of thing.” 

My billet was not far away, but I was 
given explicit instructions how to get 
there on the car. So I went over in front 
of the Officers’ Club and hailed a No. 3 
car. As the car came to a stop and the 
conductor, a German, caught sight of my 
uniform and my Samuel Browne, he 
stepped quickly off the car and relieved me 
of my suitcase. And as I entered the car a 
German civilian immediately stood up 
and gave me his seat. Then the conductor 
waited on me and, carefully avoiding the 
fare I was trying to force upon him, 
asked at what street I wished to get off. 
When I told him he retired, but after 
we had gone a few blocks he w aited on me 
again and said that the next street was my 
stop. As the car came to a standstill he 
stepped off with my suitcase. And as I 
alighted he handed me the suitcase, salut- 
ed, and then stepped aboard and rang the 
bell. 

I began to feel as if I 
were somebody. Such 
deference was not the 
usual thing with me, but 
it was most appreciated, 
and I felt as if I was 
doing somebody a favor 
when I rang the bell at 
21 Magnus street. The 
door was opened by an 
aged German wearing a 
dark blue uniform, and 
when he had finished 
saluting me I knew that 
at last I had found 
place where my true 
worth was fully under- 
stood. He gave me a 
sort of personal salute of 
twenty-one guns. Then 
he conducted a parade 
consisting of me and my 
suitcase to my room, 
obviously the guest 
chamber. 


A Rakish River 


It was a small room, as 
clean as the proverbial 
whistle, and so crowded 
with furniture that some 
maneuvering was neces- 
sary to get both the con- 
ductor and the parade in 
it at the same time. It 
was really equipped for 
light-housekeeping if one 
had been inclined that 
way. 

He threw back the 
curtains to let in some 
light and gave mea view 
of the pretty garden be- 
low in which were grow- 
ingsome of the most mar- 
velous Brussels sprouts 
that I have ever seen. 
asked my host where the 
bath-room was, and was 
shown to a portion of 
the front hall which had 
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been curtained off from the rest. It 
was a perfectly good bath-room, but | did 
not risk taking a bath. Somebody else 
did; for as I was leaving the house the 
next morning I heard some very suspi- 
cious splashing coming from behind the 
curtain. There was an abashed silence, 
however, as | tramped along the hall; but I 
heard the splashing resumed after I had 
gone about half-way down the stairs. 

No, I did not take a bath, I compro- 
mised by washing my face and putting on 
a clean collar, and strolled forth to look 
over the city and to investigate the condi- 
tions I had come to study. 

First | went to the cathedral, and I wish 
to say in passing that it is the finest monu- 
ment to the Kaiser’s ex-partner that I was 
able to find anywhere. It far surpasses 
any of the monuments that the Kaiser 
erected in memory of himself. 

From the cathedral 1 walked down to 
look at the Rhine and you can take my 
word for it that it is some river. The 
rivers of France had been more or less of 
a disappointment to me. The Marne 


could never have obtained a place as a 
river on an American map; it is no larger 
than the creek where I learned to swim 
back in Phelps, New York. 


a little larger 


The Seine is 
and is deeper and swifter. 





He gave mea salute of twenty-one guns and then started the parade 


It might be the ole creek after a rain. And 
the importance of the Moselle comes 
much more from what flows on its banks 
then what runs between them. But the 
Rhine is different. 

The Rhine has a long, low, rakish look 
and a very quick getaway. The boats 
that go upstream have to fight for every 
inch of the way and those that go down 
have to be careful or they will be washed 
out to sea. Yes, the Rhine is distinctly a 
river. It is not a Mississippi or a Mis- 
souri or anything like that. But anyone 
who has seen it will tell the world that it 
is a regular river. 


Free With Beer 


Something about looking at the Rhine 
made me remember that I was getting 
hungry and I began to hunt for a place to 
eat. | found one without much difficulty 
in the rear of a bier saloon and sat down 
at a table. 

“No meat!” the waiter announced as he 


set the menu before me. “And no milk!” 
“Macht nichts aus,” 


I replied gaily. 
“Was haben Sie?” 

I did not seem to grasp the nature of the 
things he mentioned, and after some con- 
sideration told him I would leave the 
choice to him, but to bring me enough of 

something for a meal. 

After a long absence he 

brought me: 

a pancake that looked like 
the head of a bass drum; 

the outside leaves of a head 
of lettuce; 

a few stalks of tubercular 
looking asparagus; 

a wafer of butter with a 
tensile strength of 2000 
pounds to the inch; 

two thin slices of something 
that I think was a brick 
made without straw; 

and—ein glass bier. 

As I was hacking away 
at the first quarter-mile 

of that pancake—or was 
I just coming into the 
home stretch!—I noticed 
three British soldiers sit- 
ting a short distance 
away before whom three 
glasses of beer were just 
being placed. Two of 
them had their backs 
turned towards me but 
the third one was facing 
my way. And as he 
tasted his beer he did a 
peculiar thing: he turned 
down the corners of his 
mouth and made a face 
like a fish—not once, 
but several times. 

It was a fascinating 
proceeding. | enjoyed 
itimmensely. But I was 
so afraid that 1 would 
miss a performance that 
I forgot about my pan- 
cake and devoted my 
attention to watching 
him. And he never failed 
me. 'Each swallow of 
beer was good for from 
one to six of those fish- 
faces. I felt the deepest 
regret as I saw him 
drain his glass and take 
his departure. And not 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The “Corn Song” is sung at harvest time by the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest. 


pursuit of our first farmers 


An Aboriginal Thanksgiving 


COPYRIGHT BY THE AUTHOR 


Corn culture was the chief 


IN 


The Harvest Festival of America’s First Farmers, 
Before the Pilgrims Came 


HEN we think of Riley’s 

well-known lines about 

the frost on the pumpkin 

and the fodder in the 
shock, it does not occur to many of us 
that corn stood in the shock and frost lay 
on the yellow pumpkin in this country 
centuries before men learned that the 
world is round. 

We are prone to forget the debt of grat- 
itude we owe the first and only “real” 
American farmers, the Indians, whose 
agricultural operations in their magnitude 
and diversity astonished the early 
explorers. 

Beginning with De Soto and Coronado, 
1540-1542, just forty-eight years after the 
expedition of Columbus, these explorers 
tell usthat they found them cultivating the 
soil, raising vast fields of corn, tobacco, 
and in some parts of the country cotton, 
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sweet potatoes, beans and melons. The 
great and seemingly endless fields of corn 
that they found east of the Mississippi 
would make the average farmer of to-day 
open his eyes with wonder, not so much 
at the quality of the grain, but certainly 
at the size of the area under cultivation. 
Some idea of the extent to which the 
early Indians raised corn may be had from 
the account of Tonti of the Denonville ex- 
pedition against the Iroquois Indians in 
1687. He says: “We consumed seven 
days in cutting up corn in four villages to 
the extent of one million bushels.”’ Again 
we have it from General Wayne, writing 
from Grand Glaize in 1794, ‘““The margins 





of these beautiful rivers appear like one 

continuous village for a number of 

miles—nor have | beheld such immense 
fields of corn in any part of America 
from Canada to Florida.” 

So far as we know corn culture was the 
principal agricultural pursuit of our first 
farmers. ‘I hey tilled the soil by removing 
the turf with a crude, short wooden tool 
shaped like a spade. With the planting 
stick holes were made at regular intervals 
into which were dropped from six to ten 
grains of the seed. If further cultivation 
seemed necessary 1t was done with either 
the planting stick or the sharpened limb 
of a tree into which a notch was cut near 
the lower end for foot pressure, or a bit of 
limb left to be used for the same purpose. 

The first white settlers learned how to 
cure and store the corn from the Indians, 
and open corn cribs of today are but a 
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slight improvement on the 
elevated pole cribs used by 
the red man. The knowledge 
of how to make hominy, suc- 
cotash and corn meal mush 
was given to the early colo- 
nists by the great tribes of 
the east coast, and had it 
not been for the abundance 
of corn that these colonists 
were able to secure from the 
Indians they would have had 
a most difficult time in find- 
ing sufhcient food to last 
them until their own fields 
were cleared and their first 
crops raised. So we owe 
something to our first Ameri- 
can farmers on this as well 
as many other accounts. 
Perhaps the Indians who 
gave the most serious thought 
and care to the cultivation 
of the soil were the Pueblo 
tribes of the Southwest whose 
habits of life have always 
been more sedentary than 
their wandering brothers of 
the plains. Therather un- 7% 
productive nature of 7 ! 


did not 





their lands 


permit them to raise quite as 
abundant crops as the tribes 
farther north and east, and 
for that reason they attached 
such importance to agricul- 
ture, an importance that 
made itself evident in many 
of their religious ceremonies. 
When Coronado visited the 
Hopi Indians in 1540 he found 
them raising not only corn 
and melons, but the cotton 
in the well-made clothing 
they wore was raised in their 
own fields. Just here it might 
be said that in our reference 
to the American Indian in 
general the average person 
has used the word “savage” 
so glibly he is apt to forget 
that excellent and durable 
weaving, pottery-making of a 
very high order, to say noth- 
ing of the exceptional art 
displayed in the decorations 
of both pottery and woven 
garments, were found among 
these primitive peoples by 
the first white men who 
visited them. 
Some of the most 
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At dawn on the day of the Santo Domingos’ “Corn Dance™ every trail is dotted with gaily-dressed horsemen on their way to the village. 


The dance takes place in the plaza. 
but it is preceded by a Christian service 


It is a ceremony in honor of the tribal gods of the harvest, 
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ancient and interesting cere- 
monies that have been 
handed down to the Pueblo 
Indians of to-day deal with 
the planting, cultivating 
and harvesting of crops. 
Practically all of the Pueblo 
villages from Taos to the 
Hop: land have some kind 
of harvest festival or corn 
dance in the late summer 
or early fall. These cere- 
monies, with but few ex- 
ceptions, have a_ definite 
religious significance and 
deal with invocations to 
the various deities that are 
thought to influence the 
size or quality of the crops. 
Living in a country where 
their very existence depends 
upon the scant rainfall and 
none too abundant supply 
of water from the springs, 
a considerable part of the 
secret as well as public rites 
of these ceremonies is de- 























great events of the year. 
The Dance, as the name im- 
plies, is a ceremony in honor 
| of the gods of the harvest; 
. 4 great festival of thanks- 
| giving for present crops and 

an invocation for future 
| blessings. For two or three 
| days prior to the day of the 
dance the Indians priests of 
the ceremonial carefully per- 
form certain mystic rites in 
the Estufas, or ceremonial 
chambers, and these _per- 
formances are kept secret to 
the villagers and the outside 
j world. 





i At dawn on the day of the 
| dance, one perched on the 
| top of a neighboring hill can 
| see horsemen, singly and in 


groups, dotting every trail 
and bridle path that leads 
toward the village. Wagons 
filled with whole families 
from nearby pueblos rumble 
along in their own clouds of 








voted to prayers to the 





. rs dust, or strain through the 








gods of the rain clouds and 
hidden earth streams. The 
San Geronimo Fiesta of the 
Taos Indians, the Corn or 
Harvest Dance of the Santo 
Domingos, the Asequia (irrigating ditch) 
Dance of the Isleta Pueblo, and the 
famous Snake Dance of the Hopi Indians 
come under this head. 

The Santo Domingo corn dance takes 
place on the fourth day of August of each 
year, and when the writer witnessed it it 
was given with a spirit and devotion that 
could hardly have been greater in the 
days before the first pale-face showed itself 
among the crowd of dusky spectators. 


nine-day prayer for rain. 


Hopi snake priests, whose strange dance is the culminating feature of a 


The little village of Santo Domingo, or 
Kiua as it is called in the tribal tongue, 
consists of two or three hundred adobe 
dwellings that are clustered on the east 
bank of the Rio Grande some sixty miles 
north of the town of Albuquerque in New 
Mexico. Small farms are scattered to the 
north and south of the village and their 
fields yield a fairly good harvest to their 
red-skinned owners. It is the planting 
and harvesting of these crops that are the 


deep sand of the wide 
arroyos. All visitors are 
dressed in gala attire and 


(Above) Gallery gods at the big show the brightest of blankets, 


the most gaudy beaded vests 
and moccasins, the best buckskins, the 
choicest of Navajo jewelry that the proud 
possessor owns are donned for the great 
festa. 

By ten o’clock the little village is 
thronged with a motley and joyous crowd. 
Every place is crowded except the plaza 
or town square, as the great opening in 
the center of the pueblo might be called, 
for here the dance takes place. 

(Continued on page 52) 








The Stream Gauger 


Trials and Tribulations of the Fellow Who Tells Us How 
Much Water Flows Under the Bridge 


GENERALLY get an inquiring 
look when I tell people I am a 
stream gauger. 
“How do you do 
first question. 

“With a meter,” is the reply. 

Nearly everyone knows something 
about a meter or thinks he does and most 
people believe it is a device for measuring 
water, electricity or gas, dishonestly and 
inaccurately, in the interest of the seller. 
They think I am a regular meter reader 
and at once feel for their valuables, if they 
do not move off with a superior air of vir- 
tue and discontinue the conversation. 

In case they persist either through po- 
liteness or a desire to let me explain my 

calling and make excuses for it or a real 

desire to Jearn something, the next ques- 
tion is: “How do you get the water 
through the meter?” 

That’s where the difference comes 
in. In gauging a stream or river you 
don’t put the water through the meter, 
you put the meter through the water. 
You stand on a bridge over the stream 
and drop the meter into the water 
holding on to it with a rope. The 
meter has been previously passed 
through still water at different rates 
of speed or rated, as it is called, and 
the revolutions counted. By holding 
it still in running water and counting 
the revolutions the speed of the water 
can be determined. To find the speed 
of the stream would be very easy if 
it was the same all over, but it is not. 
It may be going at the rate of ten feet 
a second at the surface, twelve feet a 
second a little below the surface, six 
feet half-way down and almost stand- 
ing still near the bottom. In addition 
to this all these velocities change every 
foot as you go across from bank to 
bank. No two streams are alike and 
the same stream is different at differ- 
ent times, the change going on almost 
constantly, so the measuring of the 
average velocity is no little job. 


A Busy Man 


Besides knowing the velocity of the 
water one must know the area of the 
cross-section of the stream in order to 
determine the amount of water in gal- 
lons or cubic feet for a given time. 

If water runs through a box or flume 
one foot wide and one foot deep, the 
area of the cross-section is one square 
foot and if this water is traveling at an 
average rate of ten feet a second, the 
amount of water passing through is ten 
cubic feet a second, or seventy-five 
gallons a second. 

To get the cross-section of the 
stream it must be measured for width 
and depth at intervals of from two to 
ten feet according to its size and the 
nature of its bed. During flood 
seasons a stream is always either 
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rising or falling. In either case it must 
be gauged again as soon as one gauging 
is finished, because the depth and _velo- 
city will both be changed. This change 
is not in proportion to the rise and fall of 
the surface of the stream, as the bottom 
may be scooped out so that the volume of 
water is larger than it was a short time 
before when the surface was higher. 
On the other hand it may fil up several 
feet while the surface of the water remains 
statioanry. 

Another difficulty is that the water may 
flow faster and faster as the stream rises, 
up to a certain point, and then remain the 





two to hold the 


meter, one to hold the rope, one to operate the 


A good many hands are needed: 


electric switch, one to work the stop watch 
and a couple for the notebook and pencil 


same no matter how much higher the 

water rises, or it may run slower as the 

water rises, according to the character, 

or lack of character of the stream bed; 
the shape of the banks; and curves above 
or below the place of gauging. Its conduct 
at one time may be entirely different from 
what it was a few days before. The only 
way to know is to gauge and keep on gaug- 
ing as long as flood conditions last which 
may be for months at a time. 

Under such conditions the stream 
gauger, or hydrographer as he is called 
on the pay roll, is a busy man, working 
without rest in the worst weather of the 
winter, soaking wet most of the time and 
generally living far from the comforts of 
civilization. It would be a fine job in the 
summer, but as soon as summer comes he 

is fired or laid off. He has his com- 
pensations though, especially in Cali- 
fornia, as weeks or months and some- 
times a whole winter will pass without 
one real storm. I have spent a whole 
winter without doing one real day’s 
work, but I didn’t dare risk going to 
town even for one night, as the biggest 
storm of the season or of years might 
have occurred with only a few hours’ 
notice. One can no more depend on 
the weather than on a woman. One 
must be on the job and ready for busi- 
ness at all times. In a way it is the 
ideal lazy man’s job as you are either 
working your head off or doing noth- 
ing but wait, but you must not take 
advantage of the situation and grow 
careless and you must be absolutely 
honest. 


No Fudging 


' Tt is said a lazy man may succeed 
and an honest man may succeed, but 
a man whois both lazy and honest has 
no chance. A stream gauger is paid 
for his honesty above all else. He 
must be above suspicion. If he fails 
in getting all the records expected he 
must not fudge. He must admit his 
shortcomings even though he knows 
he will be discharged. He is exposed to 
temptation through the fact that if he 
fails to get sufficient notes and wants 
to he can simply write them in and no 
one will ever be the wiser, and if he 1s 
an experienced man they will probably 
not be far wrong, but this has never 
been known to have been done. An 
experienced man can figure out a 
whole gauging without ever going near 
the stream and his employers would 
never know the difference. If in the 
midst of a gauging the batteries give 
out he could write in the notes, 
“meter damaged by submerged log,” 
and escape censure. In either case the 
gauging would be delayed, but if the 
batteries give out he 1s to blame for 
lack of foresight, while if the meter 1s 
(Continued on page 72) 
















Amazing Case 


of 
Mrs. Leland 


After an auto accident Una awakens in 
a luxurious room in a strange house. 
The mirror shows her a beautiful face 
and body—but not Una’s. The situation 
terrorizes her. Fearing she will be consid= 
ered insane should she reveal her dilemma, 
she determines to carry out the rdéle thrust 
upon her and play the part of the unknown 
Mrs. Leland. At the first meeting with Alan 
Leland he threatens a divorce if she should 
publicly disgrace him through her affair with 
Willett Renshaw. Dismayed at the compli- 
cations confronting her she decides that, to 
save her reason, she must think of herself 
as Elsie Leland. At the same time she deter- 
mines to find the other person in this amaz= 
ing exchange. Addie McKeene, who seems 
to be a confidant of Elsie Leland’s, comes to 
lunch and jokes about Elsie’s latest escapade. 
The new Elsie carries it off well, learning 
what she can from the other’s talk, and 
Addie suspects nothing. They go to Addie’s 
house. The phone rings; Addie answers 
and calls Elsie. A strange man’s voice says: 
“Is that you, sweetheart?” 


LSIE had already made up her mind 
to dislike the owner, but she could 
not help admiring immediately the 
voice that traveled to her. It was 
so deep and resonant. She disliked how- 
ever the easy affection displayed in the 
greeting; and her answer was sarcastic, 
though leisurely. 
“Oh, I believe I can be said to be out 
of immediate danger.” 
There was a second’s pause. And then 
a slight amused laugh. “I perceive that 
a certain little lady is not in a very good 
humor this afternoon. What is the mat- 
ter, pet?” 
The tone was very gentle, very tender, 
a whole caress in itself; Elsie was amazed 
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to find that seemingly in spite of herself 
something within her stirred to meet it. 
She was instantly disgusted with herself. 

“Nothing. Nothing that can be ex- 
pressed just now, at all events,” with in- 
difference. 

“Oh, I see,” thoughtfully. “Well, I 
was very careful about that matter, 
wasn’t I? I don’t think I neglected any 
precautionary detail. As far as I can 
ascertain, except for the immediate by- 
standers, no one was any the wiser. But, 
of course—I suppose you had the deuce to 
pay at home.” 

*‘Well—something like that,” not see- 
ing any advantage in disturbing that 
impression. 

“T suppose so,” regretfully. “But 
there seemed nothing to do but take you 
home, did there? I was awfully anxious 
about you and couldn’t get anything out 
of Addie the next day, except that you 
were pretty well yourself again. I’m so 
sorry, darling. It was an unfortunate 
business altogether. But—well, we were 
both rather upset, distracted, weren’t we? 
And you know, Elsie,” he paused, and 
then spoke in an even lower softer voice, 
“if you had let me have my way we 
shouldn’t have been at that spot just 
when—” He paused again. Elsie was 
listening with all her understanding, 
and she was impatient when the break 
came in what promised to be valuable 
information. 





M. ystery Story 
of Extraordinary 


Fascination 


“Just when what?” she demanded. 

“Oh, just when the other fellow de- 
cided to cut a corner,” finished Ren- 
shaw somewhat lamely. 

Elsiewas quick to detect the lameness. 
However, that might merely indicate that 
he was more to blame for the accident 
than he had so far indicated. So she 
asked, ‘Whom do you blame for the 
accident!” 

“Both. He cut corners, and I was speed- 
ing. And not paying the attention to my 
wheel that I should.” ‘This last was 
added with a half laugh. Evidently 
there was some reason for his inattention 
that Elsie was supposed to understand. 
However, she did not; and she could nodt 
wait just now to pursue that particular 
vein of research. ‘There was other and 
more important information that she 
wanted. 

“Who were they in the other car?’ she 
asked. 

‘An oldish man and a girl,” with a short 
laugh. 

“Well, but who?” insisted Elsie, won- 
dering why the laugh. 

There was a moment’s silence. And 
then, in a casual tone, “Calthorpe and his 
secretary.” 

Elsie could not be quite sure. Listen- 
ing with attention strained to catch any 
possible clue, every possible inflection, 
she knew she might easily imagine this 
thing or that. Still, it almost seemed to 
her that the tone was over casual. 

“Were they much hurt?” 

“Oh, no-o. Calthorpe wasn’t hurt at 
all. The—the girl was thrown against the 
wheel and her shoulder hurt. Collar-bone 
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fractured or something. Nothing serious, 
I believe. Why, sweetheart?” 

“T couldn’t—or didn’t—ask Alan any 
particulars so I’m asking you,” replied 
E Isie with | some crispness. 

“I see,” apologetically. “Well, don’t 
bother your little head about them—the 
other parties in the incident. ‘They’re 
all right and just as much to blame as we. 
And there’s nothing particularly out of 
the way in my running you home at the 
end of an afternoon in the city.” 

That all depended. But Elsie did not 
challenge the statement. “What As the 
name of the girl—the secretary?” she 
asked. 

“This is quite a cross-examination,” 
observed Renshaw with a short laugh. 

“Has anyone beer talking to you?” 
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find out for herself by calling those institu- 
tions up one by one. So many lightning- 
like thoughts were darting hither and 
thither in her brain that when Renshaw 
spoke again she forgot to be as courteous 
as caution would have dictated. 

“Are you coming to town this after- 
noon, Elsie?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh-h. Don’t feel like it.” The tone 
was airy and not in the least apologetic. 

“Well, but—if I don’t see you to-day, 
I can’t for a week or two,” went on the 
man. “Of course I can’t take any part 
now on account of this wretched wrist, 
but I’m going down to the opening tourna- 
ment just the same. I wish there were 


fore a rosewood Duchesse table Mrs. 
McKeene was critically smoothing off her 
face the last trace of powder. 

“Well? Are you going down with me?” 
she inquired, without turning her head. 

“No, dear,” replied Elsie gently. 

Then Addie did turn her head—quickly. 
She gazed at her friend with frankly 
curious eyes. “You certainly are in the 
funniest mood—for you. Well!” She 
turned back to the glass again. She was 
full of curiosity, dying to have Elsie make 
full confession of all that had transpired, 
that was now actuating her. But she was 
too well-bred to question even her closest 
chum past a certain mark. “I must just 
run round with you and drop you at your 
door, then.” 

She did this. And Elsie entered 





“Of course not,” sharply, but 
rather surprised nevertheless. 
“How could anyone when I didn’t 
even know who the people were 
until you told me. But I can’t 
understand why you won’t answer 
a straightforward question.” - 

“Oh, certainly. But you’re not 
a girl to bother with details as 
a rule,” stifdy. “Her name is 
Hamby.” 

“Oh! 
name!” 

Renshaw laughed— a_ slightly 
sarcastic laugh. “I see plainly 
enough that you’re running to 
earth some rumor or theory. Her 
name is Una.” 


And what is her given 


T seemed to Elsie that her heart 
gave one great leap and then 
sank back. Now she knew that 


his reluctance to pursue the sub- 





With You 


By Helen Frazee-Bower 


Sometimes when you are far from me, 


You seem to be so near 


Almost | feel your cheek brush mine, 


Almost your voice I hear. 


And sometimes when you sit with me, 


So close that I could touch 
The white hands folded in your lap, 
I miss you—oh, so much. 


her quiet home with a sense of 
vast relief. Time to be alone and 
to think 

But when she sat down and 
tried to think she could not. A 
thousand issues, a thousand ques- 
tions. and possibilities and fears 
rushed at her and assailed her 
like a horde of furies. She got up 
quickly. She was going to find 
that girl, and she would go at 
once. That was the next and only 
thing to do. No good thinking 
about it. 

She went to the telephone pre- 
pared to call up all the hospitals 
given in the classified section of 
the directory. However, the sec- 
ond hospital called—St. Stephens 
—gave her what she wanted. 
“Miss Hamby? Just a minute. 
Yes, room 236.” 

Elsie hung the receiver up 
quietly, and then went straight 








ject was real and not imaginary. 
But what could he possibly know 
or suspect? What—? But she must not 
forget. She had to find that girl. 

“Did—where is she?” she asked then, 
after a pause of a second or so. “Did they 
take her home, too?” 

“No—to some hospital, I think. There’s 
a chance, of course of some internal in- 
jury. But don’t worry about it, dear.” 

“Which hospital?” 

“Now, Elsie,” Renshaw’s voice was 
almost sharp. “It’s foolish for us to work 
in the dark. What do you want to know 
all this for? What are you driving at?” 

Elsie caught herself up sharply, and the 
quick instinct for self-preservation flew 
uppermost warningly. On no account, 
whatever others might do or think, must 
she indicate by her words or actions that 
anything out of the ordinary was happen- 
ing—or thought of. 

“Why, I think it’s you that is so 
strange,” she said almost fretfully. “I 
can’t see that I’ve asked any but very 
ordinary questions. I just thought it 
would be nice if she were at a hospital to 
call and see her and perhaps take a few 
flowers. You see I was in the same acci- 
dent and got off so lightly.” 

“Oh—I wouldn’t bother, if I were you,” 
promptly. “I doubt very much whether 
she’d like it. Probably think you were 
condescending. She—if you want to do 
something sweet, call up the hospital and 
inquire. That would be all anyone would 
expect of you. Everything possible is 
being done for her anyway. 

“Oh, well—perhaps so.” Elsie decided 
not to argue the matter. She would not 
even ask the name of the hospital. Now 
that she knew the name she could easily 


some way of getting you down to it. But 
I suppose there isn’t—” 
“No, of course not,” decidedly. And 


then, suddenly recollecting that she had 
not even been decent enough to inquire 
about his injury, in fact had forgotten 
that he had sustained one, ‘How is your 
wrist?’ 

“Oh—the swelling has gone down some- 
what. But it’ll be a month or two before 
I can use it much. A bad sprain is worse 
than a clean break, you know.” And 


then, “Well, shall I see you to-day?” 
Elsie laughed slightly to cover the 
harshness of her attitude. ‘‘No, I think 


” 


not. 

“Oh, well A moment’s silence, in 
which Elsie divined this man was doing 
much thinking. She was upset, scolded, 
perhaps threatened—out of sorts alto- 
gether. A week or so to herself would 
perhaps be the best thing after all. Then, 
cheerfully, “Well, if you won’t, you won’t. 
] must wait till I get back. But I’ll think 
of you every day, sweetheart.” 

“Thank you.” 

Willett Renshaw laughed. ‘Such a 
sarcastic little girl. This is the very new- 
est thing in the way of a mood, isn’t it? 
Never mind. Wait till I see you—until I 
get within reach of you. I'll settle all 
the moods. Good-bye for a little while, 
Lily Girl.” 

“Good-bye.” 

She hung up, and stood quietly by the 
instrument for a moment or so. Somehow 
her heart was beating heavily. Then she 
went up the shallow winding staircase 
and, guided by her ears, entered a delight- 
ful bedroom having an oriel window. Be- 


up to dress. No use hesitating. 
No use fearing. This thing had to be 
done. 


| bpadeoese ridden down town, Elsie 
ascertained from a crossing police- 
man the proper car to take for St. 
Stephen’s hospital, also the way to the 
nearest florist. Here, at the cost of the 
better part of what appeared to be her 
only capital—the five dollar piece—she 
armed herself with a cluster of exquisite 
rosebuds. Then she set out for the hos- 
pital. 

If her heart sank as she walked in a 
business-like way up the steps of the in- 
stitution, she did not pause to realize it. 
With a sort of grim humor she felt that 
she was like a person bound for the den- 
tist’s chair, who dares not pause else 
courage will ooze entirely away. She did 
not stop at the office, but took the elevator 
straight for the second floor, where doubt- 
less room 236 would be. Stepping out of 
the elevator, she went up to a nurse who 
was sorting linen out of a closet and asked 
for the direction of 236. The nurse indi- 
cated an open door at the end of the cor- 
ridor. 

Elsie walked up and stood in the door- 
way. The room was a large one, contain- 
ing three beds, all occupied by women, 
and with a visitor by each bed. A nurse 

—a probationer evidently by her blue 
striped gown—observing Elsie’s hesita- 
tion, came toward her with a pleasant 
inquiring smile. Elsie spoke almost under 
her breath: “Miss Hamby?” 

“Yes.” Thenurseturned toward the bed 
nearest the window. By it sat an elderly 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Some Phases of the Aftermath 


VERY war, whatever its 

origin or motive, leaves an 

aftermath of discord, distrust 

and disintegration. The 
range of these evils depends on the 
extent of the war, and still more on 
the perfection of the far-flung web of 
civilization into which the mailed fist has 
crashed. The present situation, there- 
fore, has no parallel in history. Every 
political act of the day is accordingly be- 
set with the gravest difficulties from which 
even the making of the Treaty of Peace 
was not exempt. 

As I write (August 15, 1919) the Treaty 
accepted by Europe still hangs fire in 
America, but certain of its results already 
appear. In this paper I propose to discuss 
some phases related to the treaty or 
to the war which are part of the after- 
math of one or of both. I shall make 
no effort to cover the whole ground 
or to treat in fullness any single factor. 
For one thing, we are still too near 
to the catastrophe to view it as a 
whole and too far from the center of dev- 
astation to realize its terrible extent. 
And first I shall draw a line, albeit more 
or less arbitrarily, between the aftermath 
of the Treaty and that of the war itself. 


The Gains of War 


To the war, regardless of the Treaty, 
the world owes certain positive gains which 
no diplomatic blundering can take away. 
Foremost among these I count the down- 
fall of the dynastic state; next, the re- 
demption or Belgium, France and Serbia, 
with the introduction of hope into the 
Near East. The Treaty in addition pro- 
vides for a covenant of nations and for the 
dismantling of military Germany. Also it 
looks toward the lifting of the military 
burdens still crushing other nations as 
well as toward a reign of law the world 
over. These purposes, yet to be realized 
though finely voiced by 
the President, are still in 
the realm of hope. 

Certain candid Germans 
admit that the Treaty, 
however severe, is for the 
most part necessary and 
wise; ninety per cent just 
and ten per cent detesta- 
ble is a fair verdict—the 
ten per cent the outcome 
of efforts to make good 
secret pledges signed in 
desperation and campaign 
promises opposed alike to 
good morals and to wise 
policy. But at the best 
only scant provision is 
made for conciliation and 
cooperation, the pressing 
need of all Europe. Mat- 
ters of boundary, indem- 
nities even, are empty 
phrases to people starving, 
without employment, and 
justly suspicious of all 
governments, especially of 
their own. 

Secret agreements as to 
boundaries I need not dis- 
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in Tyrol, in the Saar Basin, in Dalmatia, in 
West Prussia, i in Shantung, violation : 
the rights of peoples to be treated a 
human units, not as “pawns in the pa 
matic game.” 

Of the new problems thus arising from 
the decisions at Versailles, none will be 
more embarrassing than those which be- 
set independent Poland. This historic 
state, caste-ridden still as for centuries 
past, has been restored as a matter of 
necessity. But now as always it lacks na- 
tural outlines, its economic welfare is de- 
pendent on the good-will of its neighbors, 
and its borders have been unduly ex- 

panded to include millions of Germans, 
ldhaniane. Lithuanians and Russians. 
These in addition to the millions of un- 
restful Jews threaten the stability of the 
new state. Poland in fact has no right to 
imperialistic dreams. The Versailles Con- 
ference should have rigidly excluded from 
it all disputable territory, for at the best 
its future is precarious and dependent on 
strictly minding its own business. Unless 
it does so and moreover actually provides 
for social and religious toleration with 
complete equality before the law, its in- 
tegrity can hardly be maintained. If also 
it continues to hold within its borders mil- 
lions of Germans, the influence of these 
must finally dominate, because they are 
economically better trained, and if dissat- 
isfied are sure to draw to themselves all 
other elements of unrest. 

Quite as bad as any juggling of bound- 
aries, and with less justification, was the 
effort to appear to make good the egre- 
gious campaign promises of Lloyd George. 


These were that Germany should 
pay all the costs and meanwhile 
hand over the Kaiser for trial be- 
fore an alien court. 

The first is wholly impossible, 
as the agile Premier knew perfectly 
well. Germany, cramped, harassed 

and starving, shut out of world-markets 
and without capital or raw materials, can 
not pay half of what she justly owes, and 
that notnow when restitution 1s so terribly 
needed. Meanwhile the Treaty contem- 
plates a continuance of her unproductive 
condition, with no definite limit as to time 
or amount to be demanded, while simulta- 
neously alien troops are to occupy her ter- 
ritory until all accounts are closed. One 
aftermath of this arrangement is the con- 
tinued unsettlement of business the world 
over, with further dilution of credit, con- 
sequent high prices and fluctuation; in 
short, the atmosphere which breeds the 
proftteer. 

Trial of the Kaiser will involve certain 
risks, the chief of which is that it may 
exalt a cowardly egoist to the rank of hero 
and martyr. Moreover, the spectacle of a 
great state trial in London, before judges 
apparently bound to convict, and the 
whole procedure outside of all previously 
recognized law, is one that England can 
not afford to stage. Better let William 
continue to fade away into the insignifi- 
cance and ignominy he deserves. 

Both concessions made to Lloyd 
George, though included in the Treaty, 
are strictly speaking part of the after- 
math of politics only, though they will 
have their effect in delaying the actual 
peace European peoples deserve. 


An *Entangling Alliance” 


Let us now consider two other matters 
connected with the outcome at Versailles 
—the proposed Treaty with France and 
the clamor for “Self-Determination.’ 

The alleged purpose of 
the special alliance is to 
guarantee France against 
another wanton attack by 
Germany. I see no need 
for such a formal pledge, 
and there are weighty 
reasons against it. To 
begin with, it would give 
no security not provided 
for in the League of 
Nations. Moreover, Ger- 
man militarism lies supine 
in the dust of defeat. 
There is not the ghost of 
a chance that in this gen- 
eration the Junker spirit of 
Prussia can revive, again 
to menace civilization. 
Further, the agreement 
would bring us no nearer 
in spirit to France. Rather 
as an “entangling alliance” 
inside the League of Na- 
tions, it would provoke 
irritation on_ both sides, 
imperiling the persistence 
of the Covenant itself. 

Moreover, a_ military 
partnership is not the de- 
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France—the France we loveand admire. It 
is a cry of the boulevards, of high finance 
and lowconfidence, of covetousness, hatted 
and war-ambition. As Americans it is 
also our part to consider not the gusts of 
passion, however much justified, but the 
future welfare of Europe; and this no in- 
side agreements of ours, open or secret, 
will promote. 

Moreover, though not pleasant to say 
it, the particular reasons 
expressed in advocacy of 
the alliance are more 
distasteful than _ the 
treaty itself. These are 
partly false and wholly 
irrelevant. For however 
deep our sympathy with 
republican France of to- 
day, we owe nothing to 
imperial France of a cen- 
tury and a half ago. In 
fact we are as little in- 
debted to Louis XVI as 
to George III, and in 
those humiliating days 
French state and French 
king were one and the 
same. “L’état, c’est mot.” 
“T am the state.” 

At that time, it will be 
recalled, Louis XVI with 
the “weak and wooden 
head” (as Byron put it) 
by means of a feeble and 
corrupt ministry, waged 
desultory war against the 
demented Prussian King 
of England, grasping 
meanwhile, as at a 
straw, at Britain’s re- 
volted colonies, with 
which he made for the 
time common cause but 
without the © slightest 
care for them or for their 
future. 

The French people, 
distressed beyond endur- 
ance by the “France” of 
Louis and his court, then 
cut off his “wooden head”’ 
and set up a republic. 
But even with that 
fiercely-shifting republican state we were 
not on the best of terms. Within a dozen 
years we came almost to blows and only 
the staunch obstinacy of Adams kept us 
out of actual war. This president, it may 
be remembered, asked at the time that on 
his tombstone be engraved the words: 
‘Here lies John Adams, who averted war 
with France.” 

Birth of “Self-Determination™ 

But there was Lafayette, you say. 
Yes, certainly! Let us give honor to the 
adventurous youth of nineteen who at- 
tached himself to Washington’s staff in 
defiance of the express commands of his 
King. But let us not credit Lafayette 
to Louis XVI any more than the Baron 
von Steuben, creator of discipline at Val- 
ley Forge and Monmouth, to Frederick 
the Great. Besides, what shall we say of 
the scores of thousands of young men with 
the spirit of Lafayette who rushed across 
the border from Canada in our Civil War 
to fight the abhorrent institution of 
slavery? 

Aftermath again of the Treaty (or it 
may be of the Treaty’s long delay) is the 
riot of “Self-Determination” which is 
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working itself out in simmering “warlets” 
(if I may coin a new word) in so many 
parts of the globe. These conflicts were 
not initiated by President Wilson—they 
indeed defy his expressed principles of 
conciliation and patience—but in a sense 
he furnished the rallying cry. On Febru- 
ary 11, 1916, he said: 

“All well-defined national aspirations 
shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction 
that can be accorded 
them without introduc- 
ing new or perpetuating 
old elements of discord 
and antagonism that 
would be likely in time to 
break the peace of Europe 
and consequently of the 
world.” 

From this fine and 
lucid declaration arose 
the slogan of self-deter- 
mination. It has, how- 
ever, been  over-inter- 
preted as the right of un- 
checked secession wher- 
ever a military leader or 
aspiring demagogue can 
intensify or provoke a 
feeling of unrest—latent 
almost everywhere in 
Europe even in prosper- 
ous times, now blazing 
out like wildfire amid 
the disorder and disillu- 
sionment following war. 

The phrase ‘ ‘self-de- 
termination” started no 
rebellion. But each in- 
cipient revolt grasped at 
it as a rallying-cry and 
justification. Some 
twelve repressed nation- 
alities, in all stages of 
subordination, from Ire- 
land and Finland _ to 
Hedjaz and Korea, have 
proclaimed themselves 
sovereign states. And 
by sovereignty their lead- 
ers mean freedom to do 
whatever they please 
without let or hindrance; 
to do, in short, unto 
others even as others have dene unto 
them. 

The old states of feudal Europe are 
passing, but this fact does not ensure 
individual freedom. New minorities 
may suffer, are indeed suffering, from 
new tyrannies. The old Empire of 
Austria was a center|of unspeakable 
corruption as well as of varied forms 
of despotism. But we are not yet con- 
vinced that the four or five nations carved 
from it have cast off the 
ancient garb, or that the 
fragments detached— 
Galicia, Transylvania, 
the South Tyrol—have 
won liberty in their new 
relations. Perhaps so, 
but the smoke along 
their borders gives us 
cause to doubt. 

An extreme example 
of insistence on self-de- 
termination lies before 
me in the appeal (just 
come to hz ind) for recog- 
nition as a “sovereign 
state”. on the part of 
Egerland. This country, 





of whom neither I nor my readers had ever 
heard, seems to be a district assigned to the 
new republic of Czecho-Slovakia. And 
Egerland, it appears, wants independence 
because in 1458 when it joined Bohemia, it 
did so of its own free will. It now prefers 
to be free of itsown accord. In admitting 
the justice of the claim, Polacky, spoken of 
as “a Bohemian scholar,” says to his coun- 
trymen: “At Egerland you must stop. 

If you wish your rights to be respected, 

you must respect the rights of the Eger- 
landers.” 

Even smaller than Egerland, and cer- 
tainly with less excuse for being, is the 
little free state it is now proposed to carve 
out of Western Thrace, apparently to re- 
move a bone of contention but probably 
to produce the reverse effect. Indeed, 
nothing short of a degree of codperative 
federation, as I have frequently insisted, 
will ever save the Balkan peoples. 


Individual Rights 


There must be something wrong in a 
theory which works so badly in practice, 
for the fruits of self-determination as cur- 
rently understood seem to be everywhere 
conflict and disruption. ‘The involved fal- 
lacy is this, that freedom and justice are 
not attributes of nationalities but rights 
of the individual. Separate national in- 
dependence gives no guarantee of personal 
freedom, nor yet of that social order which 
makes freedom possible. For a small 
state may be just as tyrannical as a large 
one. If thus disposed it can be even 
more so, having less of public opinion to 
deal with. And little wars among little 
states may be just as damaging and de- 
moralizing to the few concerned as great 
wars are to the many. “Trumpery Wars” 
or “wars of the kites and crows” as they 
have been cynically called, have been a 
large factor in human suffering and social 
relapse. 

A French painting I know represents a 
youth bearing aloft a standard inscribed 
“Les Droits de ! Homme” (The Rights of 
Man). Another figure unrolls before him 
a scroll bearing the words, “‘Pas de Droits 
sans Devoirs” (No Rights without Duties). 
The new map of Europe is disfigured by 
the insistence on rights which recognize no 
duties. Even among vested wrongs vested 
rights crop up as flowers among weeds, 
as figs among thistles. These can not be 
violated with impunity. 

A nationality which demands freedom 
should be prepared to assume its respon- 
sibilities. This attitude has been dis- 
claimed by most of the groups temporar- 
ily or permanently extricated from the 
Empires of Austria and Russia. They 
grab right and left with the same spirit 
which characterized their 
dynastic predecessors, 
and their social and in- 
dustrial classes fight each 
other with the reckless 
zest once directed against 
outside enemies. 

“No rights without 
duties” — this maxim 
must be recognized. The 
state as such, whether 
large or small, must re- 
linquish the outworn 
claim of unbridled sov- 
ereignty, a _heathenish 
dogma handed down from 
the time when the King 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HE West 
United States and Canada, 


Coast of the 


the island continent of 
— the Philippines 

and the Dutch East Indies are alarmed 
to-day. They are all afraid of the 
“Yellow Peril”. Japanese expansion, 
Japanese imperialism, Japanese aggres- 
sion are causing the white man to ‘lay a 
tighter hand upon that which he es 
from the colored races. Yet this alarm is 
not deep rooted. The white man knows 
that he has the strength, the power and 
the will to hold his conquests against all 
comers. But he is weary of slaughter. He 
wants to develop his vast territory in 
and round the Pacific basin in peace. 
Through peaceful means he wants to 
keep the yellow races out of the land he 
claims by right of prior discovery, con- 
quest and settlement. Would he quietly 
look on if the rdles were reversed, if Japan 
had first discovered, conquered and set- 
tled the great domains that front on the 
Pacific ocean? 

Three hundred years ago Japan had the 
chance to lay its hand upon the Pacific 
Coast of North America, upon Australia, 
Alaska, Mexico and the Philippines, to 
make of the Pacific a Japanese lake. And 
Japan stretched out her hand to lay claim 
to these empty shores when none could 
have offered effective resistance. 


Japanese Ambitions 


Japan was at that time relatively as 
powerful with respect to the rest of the 
world as she is to-day and would have had 
very little opposition in compassing any 
designs for an extension of her commer- 
cial and political influence. Spain alone 
stood in the way from the side of the 
Americans and Spain was already a de- 
clining power, with more enemies in 
Europe than she was able to cope with. 
Furthermore, under the great shogun 
Iyeyasu, Japan looked clearly toward the 
east and made persistent, though fruit- 
less, endeavors to follow a policy of peace- 
ful penetration in Mexico through the 
medium of trade. Fortunately for the 
future of the United States, however, a 
strange chance intervened to turn Japan 
aside from her projects and to close the 
door to opportunity for more than two 
hundred years. By that time the United 
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States had come into the most important 
part of her heritage along the Pacific and 
the danger was no longer existent. 

The early history of Japan is a maze of 
mythical obscurity. In 1552 Buddhism 
was introduced and with it came an ad- 
vance in culture which brought Japan for 
the first time to the plane of what we call 
civilization. ‘The Japanese now learned to 
work in metals and wood, to make porce- 
lain and silk, and, most important of all, 
they learned to write. 


The Seeds of Christianity 


Little need be said here of the next thou- 
sand years of Japanese history. It was at 
the close of the twelfth century that the 
shogunate was established, to endure for 
nearly seven centuries. The Japanese 
shoguns had the function of providing for 
the defense and tranquillity of the empire 
and were given the entire military re- 
sources of the state in order to achieve 
these ends. ‘Thus the emperors tended 
more and more to withdraw from active 
political life and to be looked upon as 
gods. Meanwhile, feudalism in all its 
evils, with military lords more or les 
dominant on their own estates, was the 
keynote of national life. Civil war was 
therefore almost incessant. It is particu- 
larly to be noted that the period from 
1333 to 1603 was one of constant strife. 
During this medieval era of Japan, too, 
the Buddhist priesthood became _ enor- 
mously wealthy and powerful and grew 
wholly outof sympathy with the massof the 
people. Japan was still in a chaotic state 
when trade relations with a European peo- 
ple were established for the first time. 
This was with the Portuguese, who visited 
Japan in 1542, after which date their ships 
regularly appeared at Japanese ports, in- 
troducing firearms among other things 
and a knowledge of how to use them. In 

1549 the great Jesuit missionary Saint 
Francis Xavier came in a Portuguese ship 
to plant the first seeds of the Christian 
faith in that country. He could not have 
arrived at a more propitious time, for the 
people were in a spirit of revolt against 


Buddhism. Other Jesuits followed and 
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in a few years the number of their 
converts reached into hundreds of 
thousands. 

Attention may here be called to 
other events tending to produce an awaken- 
ing of Japan to the greatness of her oppor- 
tunity in the Pacific. In 1565 theSpamiards 
had made a beginning of the conquest of 
the Philippines and a few years later 
established themselves at Manila, whence 
a ship sailed each year past Japan and on 
to Acapulco in Mexico. In 1580 Philip II 
of Spain became king of Portugal. Though 
he agreed to keep the dominions of the two 

crowns separate, this brought the Portu- 

guese East Indies and Portuguese activ- 
ities in Japan under a measure of Spanish 
control. 

Meanwhile the Dutch had_ broken 
away from the government of Philip II 
and chose to direct their attacks primarily 
against his Portuguese dominions. In 
1600 a Dutch ship appeared in Japan. On 
this boat as pilot was a certain Will 
Adams, probably the first Englishman to 
set foot in Japan. Many tales are told 
about this man. He became a favorite of 
the shogun and was heaped with wealth, 
honors and wives, though by his own ac- 
count he was a virtual prisoner in the 
island kingdom and longed to return to 
his family in Europe. ‘his romance loses 
some of its flavor when we learn that Will 
Adams was on one occasion sent to the 
Philippines—and returned to his Japanese 


wives. Nevertheless he was an important 
figure. To the Japanese he was able to 


teach something of the arts of navigation 
and shipbuilding. To his Dutch friends 
he was a useful helper, being in part re- 
sponsible for the grant to them of trading 
privileges, as a result of which Dutch ships 
came regularly to Japan from 1609 on- 
ward 


Military Power 


At the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Japanese were indeed a people to 
reckon with in the affairs of the Pacific. 
In social organization and material 
achievement they were not far behind the 
Europe of their day. They had schools 
with courses in ethics, law, history and 
mathematics, and they were in the habit 
of accumulating libraries. Feudalism still 
existed but it had only recently been 
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stamped out in Europe. They knew how 
to use ordinary firearms and cannon and 
were capable of warfare on a large scale. 

Indeed, the Japanese were distinctly a 
military people. Under the great shogun 
Hideyoshi (1582-1598), later called “the 
Napoleon of Japan,” an army of nearly 
200,000 made an invasion of Korea, while 
many thousands more were held in the 
islands in reserve. Other large armies 
were utilized in this period for campaigns 
in Japan. The ability to handle these 
large forces must needs have been great. 
Furthermore, the Japanese were a race of 
sailors. Fishing has always been one of 
the leading industries of the Japanese peo- 
ple. They were also engaging in trade 
with lands as far away as India and had 
established colonies in Luzon, Cochin 
China, Cambodia, and Siam. 

Against this powerful people Spain 
could oppose little more than a corporal’s 
guard of fighting men. The total Spanish 
population of the Philippines was only a 
few hundred and the soldiers of the entire 
empire of Spain in America did not num- 
ber far into the thousands, not more than 
enough to combat the hostile Indians 
along her borders. Following the route of 
the current across the North Pacific, it 
should not have been difficult for the Jap- 
anese to establish advancing bases along 
the islands and mainland coasts until 
they reached California. Incidentally, all 
Australasia and Oceania presented to them 
a wide open opportunity. It becomes per- 
tinent, then, to trace the workings of two 
opposite factors: that which urged the 
Japanese on in their attitude favoring 
trans-Pacific relations; and that which in- 
duced them to give up this idea and to 
shut themselves in their island empire, 
away from communication with the out- 
side world. 


Early Trade Conquests 


Hideyoshi was an imperialist and 
though he turned his attention more par- 
ticularly toward Korea he did not neglect 
to consider the possibilities of Japanese 
expansion in the Pacific. In 1592 he sent 
an embassy to the Philippines to demand 
the subjection of those islands to his rule, 
a request that was ignored. Hideyoshi 
was succeeded by Iyeyasu, who was for 
several years engaged in consolidating his 
power in Japan. In the very year 1598, 
when he came into actual authority, he in- 
timated very strongly to a Spanish friar 
that he would be glad to have the ships 
from the Philippines stop in Japan on 
their way to Mexico and engage in trade 
with the Japanese. In 1599 he sent an en- 
voy to Manila to press this request. When 
the Spanish governor of the Philippines 
did not embrace this offer, due as yeyasu 
thought to the depredations of Japanese 
pirates, the shogun seized and executed 
two hundred of the buccaneers and then 
sent a second envoy to Manila. This man 
arrived in 1602, bearing the shogun’s 
message. 

“Nothing would satisfy my desires,” 
wrote Iyeyasu, ‘so much as to see mer- 
chant vessels establishing frequent com- 
munication between my country and New 
Spain (Mexico).” 


He referred also to the advantages 
Spanish vessels would have in being able 
to take shelter in Japanese ports and to 
his wish to see “Japanese vessels making 
voyages between the Kwanto and New 
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Spain (Mexico).” In the same year a 
Franciscan friar came from Japan to urge 
acquiescence in Iyeyasu’s proposals, on 
the ground that it would make the Japan- 
ese government more willing to accept 
Christian teaching in Japan. This factor, 
coupled with several others, induced the 
governor to petition the royal authorities 
in Spain for permission to establish the 
trade. 

Several voyages between the Philip- 
pines and Japan were made in the next 
few years but nothing was done about 
opening trade relations between Japan 
and New Spain, though Iyeyasu contin- 
ued to desire it. Will Adams was sent to 
Manila in 1608 and made arrangements 
whereby the annual ship from Manila to 
Acapulco should touch at a Japanese port, 
but it was not to take Japanese goods to 
New Spain. In 1609, however, Governor 
Vivero, who was proceeding to Mexico 
after having just completed his term of 
office in the Philippines, was wrecked off 
the coast of Japan and obliged to remain 
in that country until the following year. 
He was well treated by Iyeyasu, who 
again spoke of his desire for trade with 
New Spain. When the Franciscans joined 
their voices to that of Iyeyasu, Vivero was 
convinced. So in 1610, when he set sail 
from Japan, he was accompanied by 
twenty-three Japanese merchants and an 
envoy from Iyeyasu to the king of Spain. 

When Vivero reached Mexico he found 
that an expedition was just about to sail 
toward Japan in search of two mysterious 
Pacific islands said to be “rich in gold and 
silver,” wherefore they came to be known 
by the names Rica de Oro and Rica de 
Plata. 

These islands were sought more as a 
way-station at which the ships from the 
Philippines might stop than for the wealth 
they might contain; the Spanish author- 
ities believed this course would be safer 
than to utilize a Japanese port. The com- 
mander of the expedition of 1611 in search 
of Rica de Oro and Rica de Plata was a 
man who has become widely known in the 
annals of California, for it was none other 
than Sebastian Vizcaino, who had made a 
famous voyage to Monterey in the years 
1602-1603. 

It was now decided that Vizcaino 
should first visit Japan, in order to thank 
Iyeyasu for the kindness he had shown to 
Vivero and to take back the Japanese mer- 
chants. He was also to seek permission to 
make a survey of Japanese ports, on the 
ground that the Spaniards wished to know 
the best ports in which to take shelter in 
case of a storm. 


Mexico's Message 
However good a navigator Vizcaino 
may have been, the event proved that ke 
was hardly qualified for an ambassadorial 
task. He embittered the Japanese mer- 
chants on board his ship by threatening to 
hang some of them unless they refrained 
from quarreling with his sailors. The mes- 
sage that these merchants gave to Iyeyasu 
about their mission to Mexico was also not 
calculated to please that ruler. They re- 
ported that the Spaniards had thanked 

them but had gone on to say: 

“Our countries are far apart, and navi- 
gation is difficult. Pray do not come 
again!” 

Nevertheless, Vizcaino was received at 
the courts of both the shogun and the em- 
peror but gave offense by refusing to con- 


form to Japanese court etiquette and by 
making it plain that he considered his 
king, or even the viceroy of New Spain 
(whom he in fact represented), as superior 
to the highest authorities in Japan. He 
was given permission, however, to make a 
survey of Japanese ports, which he ac- 
cordingly did. 

Soon afterward, in 1612, he left Japan 
in order to search for the mythical islands. 
Arrived at the place where they were in- 
dicated on the map, he searched three 
weeks without finding them, which is not 
to be wondered at, since they were not 
there. Forced back by ‘storms, Vizcaino 
returned to Japan, but this time did not 
get the cordial reception which previously 
had been accorded him. b 

He procured another ship, since his own 
had become unseaworthy, and departed 
from Japan in 1613. He records that he 
was virtually no more than a passenger on 
this vessel, which belonged to a powerful 
Japanese lord, and he seems to have left 
it at the first port in New Spain, though 
the ship went on to Acapulco, arriving 
there early in 1614. 


The Shadow of the Cross 


The Spanish government had fora time 
been disposed to permit of the trade be- 
tween Japan and Mexico, and in 1612 the 
Council of the Indies formally gave advice 
to that effect to the king. Immediately 
there was a chorus of objections. The 
Portuguese of Macao feared that it would 
ruin their trade; the Jesuits felt that it 
might result in giving over Japan to the 
Franciscans from Manila; and the Manila 
merchants, who were profiting by the 
trade between the Philippines and : Away 
were inclined to believe that they would 
be injured by the competition of Mexico. 
These elements were able to carry the day. 
The Japanese trade with Manila was 
saved but that with Mexico never got 
fairly under way. More might have been 
accomplished but for the death of Iye- 
yasu in 1616. 

His successors found reason to distrust 
the Spaniards, with the result that in 1624 
all communications with them were dis- 
continued. The prime cause for this ces- 
sation of commercial relations was the 
same as that which a few years later 
caused Japan to close her doors to Euro- 
peans and shut herself in. This was the 
aversion of the Japanese government for 
Christianity. 

The early successes of the Portuguese 
Jesuits in Japan have already been al- 
luded to. Much of their good fortune was 
due to the support of the warrior Nobu- 
naga (1573-1582), who made use of Chris- 
tianity to overthrow the much more 
powerful and more feared Buddhist priest- 
hood. Hideyoshi (1582-1598) seemed at 
first to favor the new religion, but in 1587 
he ordered the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Japan, alleging that they had 
preached things contrary to the law and 
had “even had the audacity to destroy 
temples” devoted to other religions. 

The Jesuits succeeded in evading this 
decree. Meanwhile several Spanish 
Franciscans from the Philippines came to 
Japan in 1593 as an embassy to the sho- 
gun but really with the intention of 
preaching their religion. The Franciscans 
established themselves in Kyoto and very 
soon there were evidences of dissension 
between them and the Jesuits. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Lifted by Loyalty 


How Milton McRae Built His Fortune by Helping Those 
Who Worked With Him 


HE most interesting thing 

in the world is the life of 

a man; and of all the 

stories he tells over the 
dinner table, round the camp-fire 
or in the lonely watches on deck, the most 
fascinating are those of his own personal 
experience. A man may learnedly discuss 
the origin of the South Sea Islanders, the 
source of cosmic energy, the drift of civil- 
ization, the idiocy of Democrats and the 
cussedness of Republicans, and we will 
drowsily wonder how much longer he is 
going to talk. But the moment he says, 
“Back in 1912 I was in Colorado, and I 
wanted ” we sit up. It does not 
matter what he wanted—it may have 
been the love of a woman, a gold mine, a 
job as section foreman or merely a burro; 
no matter, so long as he wanted it tremen- 
dously and something or somebody tried 
to keep him from getting it, and he got it. 

That is why the story of a man’s suc- 
cess, particularly if it be success over 
great odds, is always fascinating. But 
these interesting personal stories of 
achievement are, alas, seldom really help- 
ful to others, for a man rarely 
knows the real how and why 
of his own success. We have 
two blind srots, one for our 
greatest weakness, the other 
for our greatest strength. We 
areseldom conscious of either; 
and that is why most success- 
ful men will tell you in all 
seriousness that they owe 
their success to the fact that 
they worked eighteen hours 
a day, or never drank any- 
thing but buttermilk, or al- 
ways hoed in the garden be- 
fore breakfast, or never failed 
to brush their clothes before 
starting to the 
one of a hundred nanan 
things which they did so 
habitually it stuck in their 
consciousness. 

These reasons they take 
very seriously, because the 
real qualities back of their 
achievements were so natural 
and instinctive with them 
that they attracted no more 
conscious attention than a 
perfectly sound toe or a good 
heart. 

Milton A. McRae ought to 
know why he succeeded, ‘if 
any man does, for it has 
been his business most of his 
life to tell the stories, report 
the news, and interpret the 
motives of these queer erratic 
creatures known as human 
beings. And yet after I had 
dug into his recollections for 
two hours for reasons for his 
phenomenal success as a 








in America. 
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newspaper builder, I noticed he failed to 
mention the one most obvious element 
of his success—that men love to work for 
him, and for him do their best work. 

So in telling the story of Milton A. 
McRae’s rise from a twelve-dollar a week 
reporter to the highest paid newspaper 
manager in America with a proprietary in- 
terest in vast newspaper properties, we will 
probably come nearer the why of his suc- 
cess if we tell the story from the observ- 
er’s standpoint. 


An “Inside” Story 


In 1880 Milton McRae was a cub re- 
porter on the Detroit Free Press. At that 
time smallpox was one of the most 
dread diseases known; people would 
flee from a yellow sign at two hundred 
yards. Very few people except those who 
had had it, and the doctors, knew any- 
thing about the disease. It occurred to 





Milton McRae began his career as a cub reporter at twelve dollars a 
week. To-day he is at the top, the highest paid newspaper manager 
The story of his rise is a story of resourcefulness 


the young reporter that an inside 
story on smallpox would create 
a sensation. Under the guise of an 
interne he got into the pest house 
and wrote a story so realisticthata 
lot of the readers were actually scared into 
thinking they had been exposed to the 
disease from reading the paper. 

That story brought McRae his first pro- 
motion—he was raised from twelve dol- 
lars a week to fourteen. A little later he 
was given a job in the business depart- 
ment of the Detroit Evening News,a paper 
published by James E. Scripps the elder. 

During his two years with the News he 
became interested in politics and, being 
the sort of fellow who follows up his inter- 
ests by practical work, he took an active 
part in the c -am paign—making speeches 
and organizing young men’s clubs. This 
attracted enough attention to cause the 
newly elected senator to offer him the 
position of secretary. It looked like a fine 
opening to the young man, and he decided 
to accept it, resigned his job with the 
newspaper and began preparations to go 
to Washington. 

Now chance may not play 
so greata part in a man’s suc- 
cess or failure as it seems; 
but it certainly plays a large 
partin determining the direc- 
tion his success or failure will 
take. If McRae had got his 
grip packed one day earlier, 
he no doubt would have gone 
into politics. But fate inter- 
vened. 

Twenty-four hours before 
McRae was to start on the 
political job, James E. Scripps 
sent forhim and told him he 
had acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the Cincinnati Post, 
and offered him the job of 
business manager. The salary 
offered was not so good ag 
that of the Washington sec- 
retaryship. McRae thought 
it over. The glamour of 
Washington—and the higher 
salary—pulled him, but he 
decided that greater oppor- 
tunities lay in the other direc- 
tion. He often made similar 
decisions, foregoing immedi- 
ate advantages for greater 
opportunities far ahead. 

McRae took the newspaper 
job. The Post at that time 
had a hard struggle. It re- 
quired a lot of energy and 
resourcefulness for the young 
business manager to keep the 
thing going. Many a man 
owes his success to a difficult 
first job that called out all 
his resources. 

The Post was the first penny 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Graf Waldersee, of 
13,000 tons. 

The Patricia of 14,466 
tons. 

The Cap Finisterre, of 
14,500 tons. 

The Pretoria, of 13,200 
tons. 

‘The Cleveland, of 16,900 
tons. 

The Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, of 25,000 tons. 

These ships went to the 
United States because of 
America’s need for troop 
transports. France and 
Great Britain obtained 
ships of smaller tonnage 
for use in cargo trade. 

Robinson _ represented 
| the United States at the 
International Labor Con- 
ference with Samuel Gom- 
pers. The result of this 
' conference was to place 
| America on a parity at sea 








Henry M. Robinson, of Pasadena, special shipping commis- 
sioner at the Peace Conference, obtained the nine biggest 
German liners for American transports, a total 


of nearly two hundred thousand tons 


NE of the greatest forces in Amer- 

ican life today—and at the same 

time one of the least known—is 

a Westerner, undeniably inter- 
esting, who hails from Pasadena. Allow 
me to present Henry M. Robinson, a Re- 
publican advisor to a Democratic Presi- 
dent, commissioner of the United States 
Shipping Board, Special Shipping Com- 
missioner at the Peace Conference, mem- 
ber with Samuel Gompers of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, builder of the 
county and community defense system of 
the Council of National Defense, and a 
banker who, through square dealing and 
breadth of vision, has won the entire con- 
fidence of organized labor. 

Robinson came back from the Peace 
Conference with the unique record of hav- 
ing gained for the United States every 
point of importance for which he con- 
tended. He won the contention advanced 
by the United States that German and 
Austrian shipping interned in American 
ports at the time the United States 
entered the war should go to the United 
States and not be pooled for distribution 
amongst the Allies on a basis of shipping 
loss. This was probably the greatest 
single victory won by America at the 
Peace Conference. 

At the Brussels conference he acted as 
chairman of the sub-committee on Ship- 
ping and obtained with Herbert Hoover, 
and in return for food, the assignment to 
the United States of the largest German 
liners. 

Under agreement worked out there the 
United States obtained: 

The Imperator, of 52,000 tons. 

The Zeppelin, of 15,200 tons. 

The Prinz Frederich Wilhelm, of 17,000 
tons. 
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with the great mass of her 
competitors, not through 
the reduction of American 
standards set up by the 
LaFollette Act, but by 
forcing the foreign nations 
to adopt the American basis. How this 
work was carried on, I quote from a 
letter by John Temple Graves: 


“Robinson, who took Hur- 
ley’s place for the United 
States, was subtle-minded, 
practical, patient, courageous 
in his advocacy of the Amer- 
ican posilion and in exposi- 
tion of the peculiar difficul- 
ties adherent thereto. Mis 
was a far keener mentality 
than that of Gompers, who 
was always more ready to 
fight than to understand, 
more prone to thunder than 
to construct.” 

Not only in France, but 
in the United States as 
well, Robinson has loomed 
large in the affairs of the 
nation during the war. 
One of the men who built 
up the nation-wide system 
of the Council of National 
Defense, he has long been 
a strong, though un- 
heralded, factor in Wash- 
ington. During the trou- 
blesome times of the ship- 
yard strikes a year ago he 
worked day and _ night 
with the President, with 
Chairman Hurley and with 
Samuel Gompers in bring- 
ing labor whole-he artedly 
into the war, and the put- 
ting aside of shipyard dis- 
putes. A Republican with 





has won the entire confidence of labor 
leaders. 

In July of last year Robinson was made 
an assistant to the Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board in charge of the preparation of 
studies relating to foreign trade, and fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice was 
given the duty of collecting shipping data 
necessary for presentation at the Peace 
Conference, to which he was called in 
December. While absent abroad he was 
offered and declined the Director General- 
ship of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
the place which Schwab held during the 
war, and it was not until after he declined 
this post that he was made commissioner 
of the Shipping Board to succeed Charles 
R. Page of San Francisco. pe 

Returning from Paris, he brought the 
necessary foreign data with which the 
Shipping Board will supplement the 
studies made in the United States cover- 
ing the future operation of the American 
merchant marine. 

Det M. Reynoxps. 
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HEN J. J. Van Male was five years 

old his father apprenticed himtothe 
dyke builders in Holland at five cents per 
day. He couldn’t see his way to fortune 
clear at thistradeso, when he had worn out 
several pairs of wooden shoes standing in 
the Zuyder Zee and had grown a trifle 
larger, he came to America. In his teens 

















Progressive tendencies, he 
came in close contact with 


labor throughout the 
country and is one of 
the few financiers who 


pneumonia case. 


Dr. J. J. Van Male, a mountain medico, has never lost a 
When his patients want him 
in a hurry they ring the school bell 
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he reached San Francisco and after doing 
numerous odd jobs became the janitor of a 
medical college. That job fired his avoca- 
tional ambition and he studied “on the 
side.” 

When he had earned the privilege of 
writing “Dr.” before the J. J., Van Male 
was the proudest youth in Christendom. 
But, having no money to start an office, 
he accepted a position as company doctor 
in a lumber camp. Here he had little to 
do beyond patching up the battered faces 
of lumber-jacks who pounded one another 
as part of the pay-day celebration, or now 
and again an injury case. Moreover, the 
company “‘flivered” and he didn’t get his 
his pay. But he stayed in the mountains, 
working at many things. Sometimes he 
took long walks to attend sick Indians 
but there was always the danger of being 
tomahawked if the remedy was not suc- 
cessful, and little pay when it was. 
Finally he set up an office in the once- 
thriving mining town of Laporte, Plumas 
county, where, despite the competition of 
another medico, he made a living and 
gained some renown as a diagnostician. 

Now he is at Challenge, Yuba county, 
and owns a fine farm, an automobile be- 
sides and a variety of live-stock. Up and 
down the road between Marysville and 
Quincy, everyone knows Doc Van Male. 
Sometimes he goes forty miles to attend a 
case. He scouts most of the ultra-modern 
diseases as mere excuses for surgical fees. 


He’s a bit shy on up-to- 
the-minute sanitation but 
the record has it that he’s 
never lost a case of pneu- 
monia. < 

During the influenza 
epidemic he was the 
busiest man in the moun- 
tains and the most in 
demand. He was sum- 
moned by the ringing of 
the school bell and people 
say that for weeks it was 
seldom still. In the old 
days he used to travel 
weary miles on “sktis” over 
mountain passes where 
snow was thirty feet deep 
in places, but now he races 
about in a car which he 
keeps in the best condition |/> 
because to him “M. D.” | 
means doctor of mechan- 
ics as well as of medicine. 

Louts J. STELLMAN. 
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O see every farmer in 

Central Oregon finan- 
cially on his feet is the 
ambition of C.S. Hudson, 
president of the First 
National Bank of Bend, Oregon. In order 
to appreciate the task he has set for him- 
self it is necessary to give a backward 
glance at the situation 
confronting Hudson when 
he came West ten years 
ago. 

Central Oregon proper 
occupies a great territory 
east of the Cascade moun- 
tains, south of the Colum- 
bia river and north of the 
California line. Its limits 
have never been de finitely 
outlined. It is a great in- 
land empire with an alti- 
tude of 2,000 to - 4,000 
feet. The summers are 
short; the springs and 
autumns, with frosts, are 
long. ‘The winters, though 
not excessively cold, ham- 
per the farmer. Rainfall is 
light, sunshine abundant. 
The soil is thin. Nights 
are cool the year round. 
Hence the failure of dry 
farm crops. 

To the investor coming 
into Central Oregon ten 
years ago the future held 
no happy prospect. ‘There 
came a tide of pioneers, 
men without capital but 
with a desire to cultivate 
land and make homes. 
They used crude imple- 
ments and fought at every 








When C. S. Hudson settled in Central Oregon it was bad 
luck for the jack-rabbits anda damper upon drouth. 


Six hundred farmers are his friends 





step to reap a crop. The 
jack-rabbits and winds re- 
mained away until the 
young grain stalks were 
good food and then, work- 
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Miss Ruth Duniway of Portland, Oregon, went to New York 
City and organized the Hall of States when everybody 
said it couldn't be done. 

it was a good dream—and it came true 


It was a dream, but 


ing together, they cleaned up the young 
fields in a |night. Many of the pioneers 
were starved out of the country. 

There came another class, the younger 
men. They saw why dry farming was a 
failure—the land needed irrigation. Bit 
by bit small tracts came under the moist- 
ening influence of water. Crops began to 
thrive in spite of the elements. 

Then came into Central Oregon a man 
from Oklahoma with greater vision and 
ability than the average and more cash. 
He was a banker. ‘This man, C. S. Hud- 
son, grasped the problem. To make this 
a successful agricultural center he saw 
these things as necessary: thrifty people, 
plenty of water brought to the land, suit- 
able crops for the peculiar conditions of 
the country, pure-bred livestock on every 
farm, alfalfa and silage crops to feed to 
them; in general, intensified farming. He 
had a plan and started out on a modest 
scale to make good. He imported a few 
head of pure-bred cattle for several thrifty 
farmers. With proper direction the first 
venture proved successful. Year by year 
he has helped more farmers to get more 
live stock. During the last year, with 
more water on the lands, he has given aid 
to more than six hundred farmers. Within 
eighteen months he has purchased in the 
name of the bank more than fifty head of 
pure-bred cattle, about one hundred head 
of pure-bred bucks, more than 35,000 
pounds of specially selected alfalfa seed 
and several hundred thousand pounds of 
sulphur used as fertilizer. He has been 
largely responsible for a great increase in 
the acreage sown to alfalfa and inciden- 
tally an enormous hay crop at fancy prices 
and has employed an agricultural expert 
acquainted with local conditions to advise 
the farmers regarding stock and crops. 
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“What's the matter with the women nowadays? 
idleness,” says Mrs. Augusta Richards, of Seattle. 


Most of them 
At sixty-five she still enjoys rising at 


are wasting their lives in 


3 a. m., milking a herd of cows and bottling and delivering the milk before breakfast 


Next year the plan will extend to greater 
limits. Hudson has taken the farmer as a 
friend. He has not made these purchases 
with a view to profit plus interest. He 
has asked only interest. 

Hudson has the confidence of these six 
hundred Oregon farmers. His bank is in 
a Way a small agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. He has hopes of seeing hundreds of 
small irrigated tracts from forty acres to 
120 acres, each with a comfortable house 
for a farmer’s family, hundreds of head of 
fine cattle, sheep and pigs, one or more 
silos on every ranch. He is giving to the 
farmers this slogan: “Better bulls, bucks 
and boars bring better bank balances.” 
So confident is he that it can become a 
state-wide project, he is taking the plan 
before the bankers of Oregon, as president 
of the State Bankers Association, with the 
view to having every town develop a pro- 
ject through farmer-banker co-operation. 

FREDERICK A. WOELFLEN. 
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HE looks like a little girl when she 
stands beside any one of the forty 
other women she has installed as chair- 
men and workers at the Hall of States in 
New York City. She looks even smaller 
as she flits about among the broad-should- 
ered service men who throng the “Port 
of Missing Friends” from early morning 
till late at night. But she’s little only in 
size. When it comes to ideas, and putting 
them across, Miss Ruth Duniway of Port- 
land, Oregon, is a power in the land. 
Miss Duniway organized the Hall of 
States, and did it when everybody said it 
could not be done. Even the War Camp 
Community Service, under whose direc- 
tion it is operated for the benefit of United 
States soldiers, sailors and marines who 
happen to be quartered in and around 
New York, thought at first that it was im- 
practical. Moreover, they did not see 
what good it would do. Were there not 
already canteen clubs and hostess houses 
all over the city? Wasn’t there a W. C. 
C. S. information booth at every cross sec- 


tion of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the 
Bronx? What more did the Service men 
need? 

“They need some place that will be 
home to them when they come back from 
overseas,” said Miss Duniway. “A place 
where they can find a real home welcome 
before they’ve had time to begin to grow 
pessimistic and wonder if, after all, their 
sacrifice was not thrown away; a place 
where they can read their home papers, 
whether it’s a big city daily or a two-page 
country weekly; a place where, if they’re 
not sure what they are going to do after 
they get home, they can lay their wants 
before somebody who will understand and 
be able to help them. If I can put my 
plan through, they will find all these 
things, and more, at the Hall of States.” 

“It’s a dream,” said the New York 
W.C.C.S., shaking its co-operative head, 
“but it’s a good dream, and we shall see if 
we can’t make it come true.” 

And they did. The W.C.C.S. turned 
over to Miss Duniway the house of her 
desire, Old Trinity Parish House, at 27 
West 25th Street, with its big, homey 
living-rooms, open fireplaces and comfort- 
able chairs and tables. It prepared also 
to meet the running expenses, which 
covered janitor service, light, heat, sta- 
tionery, paid secretaries for special de- 
partments, and a bully good cook for the 
kitchen to see that the men in khaki and 
navy blue had all the hot coffee and 
doughnuts they wanted. 

From the first day it was opened, the 
Hall of States has proved itself worthy of 
the hopes Miss Duniway had built upon 
it. Without any paid publicity, except 
posters provided . the W.C.C.S. the 
place has become the Mecca of “at men 
returning from overseas service. If a 
fellow hails from Nevada, he will find 
a Nevada woman to talk to him in his 
own vernacular. She may even, as it 
often happens, know him, or know his 

people, and the same is true whether the 
ie in uniform—or just out of it, for no 
service men, in or out of uniform, are 





barred—comes from any other part of the 
country over which Old Glory waves. 
How she got the women together who 
organized the work for the different states 
and sections; how she fared forth into 
some of the most exclusive circles of New 
York society and secured hostesses who 
give at least one day a week, when they 
are 1n town, to the Hall of States, where 
they welcome the boys who come from 
that same quarter of Uncle Sam’s domain 
that gave them birth; how she keeps 
everything else moving as if the organiza- 
tion were a piece of well set machinery, 
is a story too long to tell here. It all seems 
to come naturally to Miss Duniway. Per- 
haps because she descends from a race of 
pioneers. Her maternal grandmother, 
Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, blazed the 
way for suffrage in the Northwest, and her 
uncle, Harvey Scott, through the Port- 
land Oregonian, put Portland in the 


spotlight on the map of the world. 


Jean West Maury. 
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HAT?’S the matter with the women 

nowadays? They’re wasting their 
lives; that is, most of them. If they’ve 
simply got to be belles in society let them 
be belles, but they ought to know enough 
to get out and do a little real work in the 
outdoors once in a while. Probably I am 
a woman of yesterday but I’ll tell you, 
son, that I’ll be here longer than a lot of 
these other women. And w hy? Because 
I’m playing the game of good health and 
am happy.” 

Mrs. Augusta Richards, for twelve 
years a widow and sixty-five years old, 
but vigorous and hearty and with muscles 
that a blacksmith might envy, climbed 
down out of a tall apple tree on her two- 
acre home in the outskirts of Seattle and 
waxed indignant for the moment. 

Every morning for twelve years, with- 
out missing a single day, Mrs. Richards 
has arisen at 3 A.M. to milk a big herd of 
cows, bottle the milk, deliver it over a 
route that extends some three miles 
about the countryside and then return for 
breakfast. Rain or shine, her program 
is always the same. When the weather 
is, inclement she puts on a pair of boots 
and a slicker. She is always on the job. 

During the day Mrs. Richards will 
work as long as the light lasts, in caring 
for her flock of three hundred chickens 
or pen of hogs, or in cultivating her big 
garden or picking apples, pears or cher- 
ries from many trees. And she may be 
found painting the house or papering or 
kalsomining the rooms or possibly repair- 
ing some defective plumbing. W hen 
the wood-pile gets low she “breaks out” 
the saw and buck and replenishes it. 

One of the most interesting as well as 
unusual women in the West, Mrs. Rich- 
ards is a jack-of-all-trades. It seems there 
is no work she can’t do. Despite her ad- 
vanced age she is as agile as a girl. 

“T have never been sick a day in my 
life,” said Mrs. Richards. ‘Even before 
my husband died I worked out-of- doors to 
keep in trim. I’m not wealthy, but I’m 
independent from my milk route, garden 
and orchard, and above all I’m healthy. 
What more can a woman want?” 

Before the interviewer left, Mrs. 
Richards was wielding a sledge-hammer, 
driving a pile into the ground at a point 
where the fence needed repairing. 

Roy A. ALDEN. 























The 
Home in the West 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Concerning Roofs 


HO does not like to look down upon 

city or village from some commanding 

eminence? The view is not only inter- 

esting for the time being, but it 
lingers in the memory as a definite impression of 
the place long after we have forgotten its other 
aspects. It is a view, moreover, that has always 
given inspiration to the painter and the poet. 

And as one looks forth from such a height it is 
the roofs of the city or hamlet that contribute most 
of individuality and variety to the landscape. For 
instance, our most distinct impression, whether 





























The outstanding roof effect here is of rambling lines 


with graceful curves 


of the globe—from Japan, Italy, Spain, France, 
Switzerland, England and other lands. And along 
with the architectures of these countries have 
naturally come, to add to America’s own, many 
types of roofs, some of which we have more or less 
modified. Hence California perhaps has a greater 
variety of roof styles than can be found similarly 
grouped anywhere else. 

The tile roof has become especially popular, re 
doubt largely due to the old Spanish missions and, 
now found in a variety of colors and color-shades, 1s 
always a prominent and effective landscape con- 

















Character is obtained by gable cut-offs, a comb-board 
effect, the doubling of each sixth course of 
shingles, and a dormer lift 






acquired at first-hand or through some artist’s con- 
ception, of a city or village in the Orient, in Switzer- 
land, in Ireland or in any other land, is a mental 
picture of its typifying roofs. The roofs of the 
homes of a city, therefore, not only constitute an 
architectural study but have much to do with the 
making of the landsc: upe. 

California has sometimes been called the fashion 
center for American home-builders. This, no doubt, 
is because her architects have imported and assem- 
bled home-building ideas from nearly every section 














Shingle-imitation thatched roofs are capable of 


varied interpretations 


tribution. Belonging to the tile order, but creating 
an entirely different appearance than is effected 
through the more familiar curved tile, is also the 
shingle tile. Then, among other roofing materials, 
we have the slate roof, the ordinary shingle roof 
and the various composition roofs, the last-named 
having been popularized in our low and rambling 
bungalows. In fact, we now are even being made 
acquainted with composition shingles. 

Real character in roofs, however, is more depend- 
ent upon design than upon the m: iterial employed. 
This 1s emphasized in the Japanese roof and also to 
some extent in the roof of the Swiss chalet. But 
let us study the roofs of the houses shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. It is to be observed 
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Due to the necessarily rounded effect at the eaves, the thatch suggests a 
thickness that exists only in appearance 
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that all are created with common wood 
shingles, yet each is given a marked 
individuality, a sort of charming 
personality. 

Using wood shingles to produce a 
thatched-roof effect is hardly new, but it 
is only comparatively recently that the 
eo has become at all common. In 

California it is coming into favor quite 
rapidly in the building of the inexpensive 
bungalow as well as the large two-story 
residence. The roofs of three of the four 
houses here shown are of this style, 


The Home in the West 


are alike. In one the outstanding effect 
is of rambling lines of graceful curves; in 
another we are impressed by a quiet mas- 
siveness, and in the third we find the lines 
pronouncedly rounded, as well as a dis- 
tinctiveness added by the doubling of cer- 
tain shingle courses. The shingle-imita- 
tion thatched roof, therefore, is suscep- 
tible of varied interpretations. Due to 
the necessarily rounded effect at the 
eaves, however, it suggests a heaviness or 
thickness that exists only in appearances. 

Another illustration shows the rather 





suggestive of the modern English style. 
Even in this case, however, the roof is 
endowed with character, accomplished 
principally through such details as the 
gable cut-offs, the rather unusual comb- 
board effect, the doubling of each sixth 
course of shingles, and even the uncom- 
mon design of the dormer lift. 

Indeed, a roof, of whatever material it 
may consist, can be made a plain utili- 
tarian affair only, or a thing of both utility 


and charm, and thus an_ enhancing 
landscape detail. 
CuarLes ALMA Byers. 


broadly speaking, yet no two of the three _ plainly designed roof of a house somewhat 








Ideas from the Orient 


ICTURESQUENESS and oriental charm are combined 

with practical Western features in a little bungalow in 

Wildwood Park, Piedmont, a residential section of Alameda 

county, California. It was built by a high-class Japanese 
workman for his own use while he was employed in finishing the 
oriental woodwork of a palatial home nearby. It represents the 
application of American architectural ideas to a Japanese home 
rather than the adaptation, frequent and usually crude, of a few 
Japanese features to an American home. 

The dwelling nestles in a natural grove of live oaks on a side 
hill that slopes rapidly to the back. This sharp decline was taken 
advantage of by the builder, who placed the occidental kitchen and 
dining-room at the back, downstairs as it were, and entirely away 
from the Japanese living-rooms. The exterior is strictly Japanese, 
the widely projecting, slightly curved eaves, the ornamental ridge- 
pole with carving at each end, the absence of porch and chimney, 
the screened doors and windows, plainly telling its origin. W alls 
are of slate-gray cement and wood stained a dark brown. The 
front is of the cement crossed by bars of wood; the sides entirely 
of wood, broad boards laid lengthwise, then horizontally crossed 
with battens dividing the surface into small rectangles. 

The windows are of particular interest. They vary in size, the 
smaller ones being hidden behind fancy grill-work, while the large 
windows at the front and side are barred uncompromisingly 
straight up and down. The large entrance door at the front, which slides instead 
of swinging on hinges, is also sternly barred. The window bars are cleverly con- 
structed so as to slide, the one past the other, and form a solid screen when desired. 
This is an architectural point that illustrates the antithetical solution of the same 
question by the oriental and occidental mind: the Japanese excludes light from his 
interiors by shutting it off from without—the American home has windows shaded 
from the inside by curtains. In this bungalow semi-transparent oiled paper, tautly 
stretched across the many small panes, was originally used in place of glass, but 
glass has been substituted by its present American occupant in the middle panes 

of all windows that 
command a view. And 
this may well be said 
to be a successful sub- 
stitution, for it has 
added sunshine and 
outlook with but little 
loss of the softness of 
light when it filters 
through paper panes. 

A real-estate adver- 
tisement would say, 
“This house contains 
five rooms and a bath,” 
but the conventional 
listing carries no hint 
of the charm and un- 
usual arrangement of 
the interior. Through 
the sliding outer doors 
one enters a narrow 
hall ten feet by six. 
This is divided into 
two almost even por- 
tions, the first being 
like a vestibule with 
its cement floor and 
cement steps that lead 
to the second part, 





The dwelling nestles in a natural grove 


which is a good three feet above. The 

walls are of neutral-tinted plaster and di- 

vided into narrow panels by stained wood. 
(Continued on page 70) 























The silvered trunk of an alien tree 


A glimpse of sliding doors and grill-work 
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It actually grinds away the tire’s tread—stretches and weak- 
ens the fabric—causes inevitable punctures and blowouts. 


Every time you skid you grind off miles and miles of tire service 
and no matter how careful a driver you may be, when roads are 
wet and slippery it is next to impossible to avoid skidding unless 
your tires are equipped with 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


For Protection and Preservation 


Weed Chains insure safety, economy and tire protection—Always 
A put them on “At the First Drop of Rain.” 


/ AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
i / BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 







The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to 
Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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Chicago  Portland,Ore. 
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An Ab 


Suddenly above the noise of the throng 
is heard the booming of the tom-tom or 
big village drum. ‘The procession of dan- 
cers 1s leaving the E stufa and starting on 
the march to the mission where a short 
ceremony of the Roman Catholic faith is 
held, presided over by the priest of the 
district. 

When the dance begins you hear only 
the sound of the drum, but as the noise 
of the crowd subsides you become aware 
of the dirge-like song of the chanters. 
‘These singers are about twenty in number 
and keep to themselves in a compact body 
a little to one side and in advance of the 
dancers. Their song is one to make an 
indelible impression on the mind. 

lust pack of the chanters th. long 
double line of dancers presents a ~vid 


spectacle. It consists of fifty men a7d as 


many women, each pic'ed for his or her 
place with a view to height, the t= ‘est in 
the lead and so on down to the ena of the 


line. 
Of great importance are the five clowns, 
Bandelier has se 


or delight-makers as 
aptly named them. ‘Their nude bodies 


painted from head to foot with white pipe- 
clay and decorated with stripes and de- 
signs in red and black earth-paint, they re- 
semble animated etatues or some kind ct 
giant rubber doll. Strings of rattles rast- 
ened to the waist, ankles and wrists clatter 
with every movement of their bodies. 
Their chief duty is to amuse the crowd. 
Under no restrictions as to step or 
place in the dance, they circle round the 
line performing all sorts of contort: as 
like the clowns in the white man’s circus 
The real dancers are, in both conduct and 


~~ 
tii. 
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orig inal Thanksg iving 


Continued from page 37) 


appearance, very different. The men are 
all dressed alike. ‘Their long black hair, 
which has been carefully washed the day 
before with soap-weed, falls loosely about 
the shoulders, and fastened to a lock of 
hair on top of the head is a small bunch 
of bright red feathers. The half nude 
body is painted to the waist with red 
earth paint, and many strands of beads 
are worn about the neck, the dark skin of 
the owner making an excellent back- 
ground for the bright turquoise and silver. 


Continuous Performance 


The costume of the women is not elab- 
orate. Like the men they are dressed uni- 
formly and their long hair, not to equal 
that of the men for beauty, falls loosely 
about the shoulders. On top of the head 
is worn a brightly painted Katcina head- 
dress of thin wood. A sleeveless black 
garment draped over the left shoulder, a 
broad red belt, and a short black skirt 

completes their attire. Teg wear neither 

leggings nor moccasins. In either hand 
they carry a bunch of evergreens which 
they wave to and fro to the time of the 
drum and the chant. 

In front of the line is the standard 
bearer. This standard is a long pole at 
the end of which is a huge tassel, and at- 
tached to this big plume are streamers of 
ribbon and bright cloth, many of which are 
fringed with bright feathers. The bearer 
of the d>corated pole plays an important 
part in the ceremony, as the raising and 
lowering of this great wand 1s a signal for 


a new movement or figure in the dance. 
Thelong column moves with the regularity 
and precision of well drilled soldiers and in 
the hop-like step of the dance each foot is 
raised and lowered at the same instant or 
poised for the next word of the chant with 
its accompanying drum beat. Ata signal 
from the bearer of the big wand the lines 
change into fairly intricate figures with 
almost faultless accuracy. 

These movements continue for perhaps 
an hour, when from the end of the plaza a 
second set of dancers is seen to approach 
slowly. They are so like the first that one 
being absent when the change takes place 
might think it the same. As the new set 
of dancers advances toward the center of 
the plaza the first group moves slowly 
toward the opposite end where, after pass- 
ing into one of the side streets, they tem- 
porarily disband for their hour’s rest. Thus 
one band of performers relieves the other 
and the dance continues unbroken. 

Not until the last rays of the setting 
sun are cut off by the low-lying peaks of 
the nearby hills is the signal given for the 
dance to stop. Then comes a big feast of 
good things to eat prepared by the women 
who have spent many previous days in 
baking piki bread, sweet corn cakes and 
pies, to say nothing of the stewed chicken, 
roast mutton and beef that are prepared 
on the morning of the dance. 

Thus the harvest time is one of great 
importance to the Indian farmer and 
though superstition pervades his religious 
beliefs, it is worthy of more than passing 
notice that he does not forget to give his 
unstinted praise to the Deity for his daily 
bread. 





Set a Thief to Catch 


by the fact that the entire family is 
downstairs, including the servants. Con- 
versation, the passage of servants, and the 
tinkling of china and silverware, all tend 
to drown the sound of his movements. 
After midnight he can make his entry 
in a less conspicuous manner by means 
of the first floor, and he has the cover of 
the darkness to conceal this. But the 
entire house is then so deadly quiet that 
the slightest sound may bring disaster. 
His chances of making a noise are greater, 
since he must usually force open a win- 
dow. His entry into the premises, if ob- 
served, is very likely to arouse suspicion. 
Some burglars invariably operate dur- 
ing the church hour Sunday evening, while 
others always choose the theater hour on 
week nights. Both work only in de- 
serted houses. But the church-hour 
burglar must be able to overcome the dis- 
advantage of working relatively early in 
the evening, before pedestrian traffic has 
ceased in the street and before the neigh- 
bors have gone to bed. But since ser- 
vants usually have Sunday evening off, 
he finds more houses completely deserted. 
He is better guided, too, in his choice, for 
a house that is dark between seven and 
nine is pretty likely to be deserted, while 
darkness later on may mean only that 
the occupants are asleep. Another im- 
portant fact is that women do not take as 


Continued from page 31) 


much of their jewelry to church as they 
take to the theater. 

Another type of burglar operates dur- 
ing the afternoon, when a great many 
women are shopping or calling. Often 
his method is to go to the back door with 
a package, as though delivering it. If 
loud and continued rapping fails to bring 
a response, he either jimmies a secluded 
rear window or opens the back door with 
a pass key and is away again before the 
suspicions of the neighbors are aroused. 
He must have ready a carefully worked- 
out course of action, however, in case of 
the sudden return of the woman of the 
house, or the chance that some neighbor 
might, after all, see or hear him. 

Which one of these periods the burglar 
will choose for his operations depends 
upon his other methods of work, his 
temperamental peculiarities and_ his 
training. But whichever one he chooses, 
he must either adhere to it, and thereby 
draw round himself the net of the modus 
operandi system, or the unforeseen im- 
mediately surrounds him and the result 
is most likely to be disaster. 


O the police eliminated from their list 
of je -welry- burglars who entered dwell- 
ings by jimmying downstairs windows, all 


Himself 


except those who made their entries be- 
tween seven and nine, church hour, Sun- 
day evening. 

Two hundred cards remained. Forty 
of them indicated that the men they re- 
ferred to were serving time in prison, and 
they were immediately eliminated. Many 
of the remaining hundred and sixty were 
identified with New York City; many 
with Chicago; a large number were scat- 
tered about the East. Ten were listed 
as on the Pacific Coast. These were 
widely scattered. Only one was recorded 
as in the neighborhood of the burglary. 
It was “Slim’’ Jones. 

A copy of Jones’ rogues’ gallery picture 
was given to each policeman, with in- 
structions to show it to each hotel desk- 
clerk and rooming-house proprietor on 
his beat.” One of them showed it to Jones’ 
landlady. She straightway recognized 
it as the likeness of her newest lodger and 
led the policeman upstairs to Jones’ room. 

It was not necessary that Jones should 
work so true to form in order to fall into 
the system’s net. Had he changed any 
detail of his method, it would have meant 
merely that a larger number of suspects 
would have been personally investigated. 
He would have become one of twenty or 
thirty in the neighborhood of the burglary 
or perhaps one of fifty. Each of these 
would have been looked up and investigated 
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54 
and eliminated one by one. Finally he 
would have remained the only one 


without an alibi. It would then have 
been a comparatively easy matter for the 
police to gather the necessary evidence 
against him. 

In making any slight change in his 
method, then, he would have been accom- 
plishing little toward eluding the system. 
Had he made any change sufficient to 
escape the system, he would have been 
out of his element and in all probability 
would have come to grief in either his 
first or an early venture. 

This article has shown the application 
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of the modus operandi system to burglary 
only. This is because burglary forms 
more than half or all crimes against 
property, and lack of space prevents 
dealing with more than one phase of the 
system. It operates, however, with equal 
effectiveness against the three other 
classes of property crimes—robbery, lar- 
ceny, and fraudulent operations. 

The system, although invented eight 
years ago and since improved from time 
to time, is only now beginning to be de- 
veloped to its full possibilities. It 1s now 
in effective operation in many of the 
states, including New York, which has 


half a million records of professional 
criminals, and California. A movement 
is now under way among eminent police 
authorities to have it adopted by every 
state in the Union, and state and district 
clearing-houses established for criminal 
records. 

When this is done the effect of the sys- 
tem will be to place such a handicap upon 
criminal expertness that the police will 
have to deal virtually only with amateurs. 
The professional criminal will be forced 
in self-defense to change his methods so 
frequently that he will never be more 
than a novice and will be easily bagged. 





Siberia Back of the 


the writer: The Siberian is lazy! Not 
only the Siberian, but the whole mass of 
the Russian people. ‘They’re lazy— 
terribly lazy. 

They refuse to pay attention to detail 
and get down to consistent reasoning be- 
cause it means work. ‘They’re dignified 
because it stands as a camouflage for 
grubbing industry; people who really do 
things and get results don’t strut. “They 
don’t have to. ‘Their results strut for 
them. And they talk because that also 
stands a substitute for work. You 
can’t talk and work too, so why work? 

It seemed to us Yanks and Britishers 
who went poking about into out of the 
way places in Siberia, as if everything 
Russia and the Russians had ever done 
had been accomplished by the sword and 
the whip. The aristocracy was as lazy as 
the proletariat and the proletariat as lazy 
as the aristocracy, only the aristocracy 
had it on the lower classes in that they 
possessed the brute force to drive others 
to work. Now that the aristocracy has 
gone, the sword and the whip is removed 
and everybody is in the position of the 
Irishman who had inherited a fortune. 
When Bridget knocked on his door and 
wanted to know when he was going back 
to the job he yelled from the bedclothes: 
“Go to the devil! I don’t have to!” 


A Jolt Coming 


That’s the epitome of Great Russia to- 
day. It’s “Go to the devil! I don’t have 
to!” That 1s, they think temporarily 
they don’t have to. They’re going to find 
out differently and the experience is going 
to be cruel. They’re going to sulber 
heartrendingly while finding it out and 
we busy bees in other countries are being 

called upon to aid them until they do. 
That’s the irony of it. But come to them 
it will, sooner or later, that work is a law 
of life and the basis of all life, national or 
individual. He’s got to get over his spree 
of idleness and talk and start in sawing 
wood again, his taskmaster not the Czar 
and his. crowd, but his own duly consti- 
tuted authorities; in other words, himself. 

It’s perfectly reasonable in the light of 
Slavonic history that the Russian and 
Siberian should be what he is. But allow- 
ances don’t grow corn or run_ shoe 
factories. I have yet to find an Anglo- 
Saxon who has spent any time in Siberia 
or Russia who wastes any sympathy on 
their peoples. I’m certain that after 
what I saw up there in a thousand in- 
stances I’m wasting none myself. Let 


Continued from page 19) 


them stop talking, stop strutting and go 
to work and their country’s woes won’t 
last long. ‘Tools, seed, raw materials? 
Bally rot! I know half a dozen Yanks 
right in Siberia this moment who could 
straighten out Siberia inside of six months 
if her people would stop loafing, stop talk- 
ing and agree to work consistently for one 
goal for the half-year without acquiring 
any distracting innovations of politics or 
economics. The fact of the matter is: 
The Slavs don’t want to work—not one 
iota more than they’re absolutely obliged 
to work. They’ve fallen into a sociologi- 
cal backfire of terrific ennui and lassitude. 
They’re perfectly content everybody else 
should go to it, but as for bestirring them- 
selves—what’s the use when other coun- 
tries will come to their assistance? 

I remember one cold winter night in 
Harbin, Manchuria, we wanted to get our 
car unhooked and connected with another 
train that was going through in an hour to 
Vladivostok. Something had happened 
to the coupling. It had broken and been 
mended with three links of chain. We 
waited until fifteen minutes of train time 
for someone to come and unhook that 
chain, regardless of the fact that we had 
reported the defect days before. 

Finally we got nervous, knowing we 
might get left behind. We started some 
fireworks with the station manager. At 
that belated hour he blandly informed 
us—mostly with his hands and taking ten 
minutes to say what a Yank could have 
said in thirty seconds— that the coupling 
was broken beyond repair and we’d have 
to wait over until next week. I believe 
that if we’d asked him he’d have dropped 
his job and gone into the station restau- 
rant and discussed it with us for the next 
half hour over a pot of tea. 

Hailing from a country where we'd 
been used to getting results, we told that 
station master that if that car didn’t get 
hooked on that train we'd see that the 
military removed him from that job be- 
fore another sun set over Siberia. We 
ordered him to put it down in writing that 
he and his men couldn’t fix that coupling 
and get us attached to the waiting train. 

I don’t know what especial fear he had 
of putting it down in writing, but I do 
know that we scared him badly and he 
gave orders for the car to be fixed imme- 
diately and the train held until it was. 
We went back to our car and waited. If 
we'd had a bag of tools we three Anglo- 


hiskers 


Saxons could have fixed our own car in six 
minutes. Finally down the yard came a 
pompous, bearded individual with all the 
deliberation of a master plumber in New 
York. He looked the job over, decided 
what tools he required and went back 
after them. Meanwhile the express train 
waited. ‘Twenty minutes later he reap- 
peared, three Chinamen in his wake. 
They carried the tools, they did the work. 
The petty yard official did the directing 
and heavy looking on. They unhooked 
the car in a jiffy and the switcher attached 
us to the train. Ten minutes later we 
were on our way. But the incident is 
typical of the country and its people. The 
only thing that ailed that station master 
was laziness. He could have fixed that 
coupling days before when we first made 
our report. He was too lazy. To-morrow 
could do just as well. At least he thought 
so. And when we finally got action, the 
yard master was too lazy to do the actual 
work with his hands. He had to get three 
Chinamen to do it. 


Let John Do It 


And when there’s any real work to be 
done in Siberia, by the way, the China- 
men seem to do it. For every Siberian 
I saw actually doing work with his hands 
the whole time I was in the country, I saw 
fifty Celestials - Sage away to beat all 
creation. The Czar and his crowd once 
“passed the buck” in the matter of labor 
to the peasant and the under-classes. Now 
the peasant and the under-classes are pass- 
ing the same buck back to the Chinaman. 
He’s the “‘wop” and the ‘“‘dago” of the 
land. And every native who can, elects 
himself to the job of the section boss. 

Yet for all of his laziness, when he wants 
to work the Siberian can do a good job. 


He’s got ingenuity and initiative. He’s a 
capital machinist. International Har- 


vester Company men related incidents to 
me of some of the clever stunts they’d 
found tried on their farm machinery to 
make them function where parts had been 
broken far in the interior when new parts 
were not to be had. Take the matter of 
the harnessing of the Siberian pony to the 
peasant’s cart. It’s a small matter but 
significant. The Occidental wonders at 
the wooden hoop over the horse’s collar 
and exclaims in pity at the heavy loads 
undersized little ponies are called upon to 
draw. Yet no other country on earth has 
evolved the mechanics that Russia and 
Siberia has shown for adjusting the har- 
ness to a horse so that the animal can exert 
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This is the Acid 


That Destroys Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 











Hidden in the Film 


That film is the source of nearly all tooth 
troubles. That is what discolors, not your 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It is a 
breeder of germs—millions of them. Those 


HE acid which destroys your teeth is 
lactic acid, produced from certain foods 
by action of bacteria. 


The film on your teeth—that slimy film— 


holds the food substance while it ferments 
and forms acid. Then it holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

This film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. The ordi- 
nary dentifrice does not dissolve it. The 
tooth brush fails to remove it all. So it 
protects the acid. Free acids are neutralized 
by alkaline saliva. 


germs, with tartar, are the chief causes of 
pyorrhea. 


Brushing teeth does not suffice, as nearly 
everybody knows. You must remove the 
film. After painstaking research, dental 
science has found a way to do that. The way 
is now embodied in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent. And we offer you a 10-Day Tube to 
show you what it does. 


Use It 10 Days—Free 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 
then to constantly combat it. 


Ordinary Pepsin will not do. It must 
be activated, and the usual agent is harm- 
ful to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed 


Now science has invented a_ harmless 
activating method. Five governments have 
already granted patents. Now active pepsin 
can be applied twice daily to the teeth. 


Authorities have made many clinical tests. 
Thousands of dentists have tried it. And 
now leading dentists all over America urge 





its universal adoption. 


Pepsadent 


REG.V.S. 


impossible. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY., 
Dept. 733, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the Coupon for a 10-Day Tube 


l 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the | 
absence of the slimy film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. | 
Compare the results with the methods you now use. | 
Judge for yourself which best protects the teeth. Do 
this for your sake and your children’s sake. Cut out I 
the coupon now. { 
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You can either 
buy the complete 
Hinds line at your 
druggist’s, or you 
can permit us to 
send you samples 
by mail and choose 
from the list. 


Hinds Cream Toilet 
Necessities are selling 
everywhere or will be 
mailed postpaid in U. 
S.A. from laboratory. 


SAMPLES: Be sure 
to enclose stamps with 
your request. Hinds 
Honey and Almond 
Cream 2c. Both Cold 
and Disappearing 
Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. 
Trial Cake Soap 8c. 
Face Powder, sample 
2c; trial size 15c. 
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ANY YEARS AGO, Mr. A. 

S. Hinds, of Portland, com- 
pounded a now famous toi- 

let requisite, known everywhere as 


Hinds Cream. 


This, as you know, is a pure, 
snow-white cream containing in- 
gredients that soothe and refine the 
skin. It is excellent for all irrita- 
tions and eruptions, and is most, 
valuable for sunburn, windburn, 
chapping, and so forth. 


Thousands of women have used 
Hinds Cream upon the recommen- 
dation of their friends; others have 
seen it advertised in the magazines, 
and upon the counters of their 
druggists. Its merit has made it the 
final choice of every woman who 
values the appearance of her face, 
hands and arms. 


Mr. Hinds has, in the interven- 
ing years, prepared various other 
specialties. Each is as good, in its 
own way, as Hinds Cream, and is 
made in the same clean, sanitary 
laboratories from the best and 
costliest ingredients. 


You should investigate these 
other Hinds specialties. They are 
worth knowing. Thousands of 
women have asked us to send sam- 
ples. This we are glad to do. 


A Useful Gift—Attractive Week-End Box, 50c. 


Contains trial sizes of Hinds Cream, Hinds Cre-Mis Soap, Talcum and 
Face Powder; also generous sample tubes of Hinds Cold Cream and the 


Disappearing Cream. 


Easily packed, light to carry. 
A. 


At your dealer’s or 


by mail, price 50 cents postpaid in U. S 


HINDS, 


287 WEST STREET 





PORTLAND, MAINE 





maximum strength on his load. And the 
people of those countries display the same 
mechanical cleverness in a hundred other 
incidents of their work-day lives—when 
those work-days come. 

Siberia as a business proposition is a 
melon ripe for cutting. But you've got to 
be shrewd in your manner of going about 
it and in your choice of blades. You’ve 
got a most peculiar people to deal with— 
a people with an awful dose of what show- 
men call artistic temperament but what 
is really pure cussedness. ‘They’re frac- 
tious and undependable; they are your 
friends to-day and not your friends to- 
morrow without any attempt at treachery 
or two-facedness; they’re bumptious and 
over-dignifed and just at the present 
time they’re damnably lazy. Taken as a 
country what they need just at present is 
two swift kicks properly placed. And yet 
they’re not aggravatingly conceited like 
the Orientals and they’re more to be 
pitied and borne with than censured. 
There will be a great market in the imme- 
diate future for our goods in Siberia prin- 
cipally because they are too lazy to pull 
themselves together and manufacture for 
themselves. But as for Americans going 
to Siberia, developing her resources and 
starting factories, badly as the country 
needs them, rich as it is in raw materials— 
their pathways will be no bed of roses. 
His “help” won’t stand for dictation; he 
won’t get distribution until a firm capable 
hand takes hold of the railroad; he’ll have 
to pay out graft and ‘‘commish” on every 
hand; he’! meet with laziness and incom- 
petency on every hand. 

All the same the business is there and 
the Britisher and the German is going 
after it hot-foot. 

To sum it all up, there’s nothing the 
matter with Siberia as a business proposi- 
tion excepting a cantankerous population 
that won’t stay put from sunrise to sun- 
set. There are individuals all over Siberia 
as there are in every country and among 
every nationality, who are exceptions to 
the rule. If Siberia pulls herself together 
and hums with industry it will be because 
they succeed in leavening the whole. 

As for sympathizing with Siberia and 
Russia in her troubles, well—don’t! I 
mean by giving her aid. Help her to help 
herself, which is the basis of all sound 
charity and fellow service. 

I’ve come away convinced that a little 
hardship won’t hurt the average native a 
bit. He’s got to learn by experience. I’m 
sorry for the women and children. Those 
of us who have been out there can’t help 
it. We’re glad our Red Cross is out there 
onthe job mitigating the suffering in so far 
as they are able. But the Siberians have 
got to learn for themselves that life isn’t 
any permanent vacation. They’ve got 
to spit on their palms and go to it. Then 
they won’t need our help! 





Britain in 
Revolution 


(Continued from page 26) 


Nevertheless Labor is carrying Great 
Britain into revolution. And in this wise: 
Once there wassolidarity of Capital only 
in this country and Labor was inchoate, 
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Mrs. Housewife, 


Who Knows, Says: 


“T am on my feet all day. There 
was a time when that meant torture 
and loss of temper. Now I wear the 


Drédison Cushion Shoe 


“The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 











“T ‘lost my temper because I sub- 
jected the most sensitive nerves of 
the body to pressure on flat, hard, 
unresisting leather. I found it 
again when I trod upon the sole of 
wool felt which is so designed in 
the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe that 
every step I take is met by relief 
from the cushion. 
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“These shoes conform to the sole 
of the foot. They are made to 
soothe the nerves of the feet, to 
substitute free circulation for 
cramping, to take the jar from the 
spot which experience tells me spells 
danger to health and disposition. 


Some Dr. Edison Dealers 


° 66 e e ‘ 
in Far Western States: Now housework is a joy. So is 
y : ~ 
eccniiiadiieaian ene shopping, because this felt cushion 
Okanogan, Wash. —C. E. Blackwell & Co., Inc. Big Timber, Mont. _J. S. Soldberg keeps out dampness and cold.”’ 
Olympia, Wash. Harris D. G. Co. Fort Benton, Mont. Sharp Bros. 
Oroville, Wash. Oroville Comm. Co. Hamilton, Mont. Valley Merc. Co. ; 
Possccoy.: Wash: , a Harlowton, Mont. Urner Merc. Co. It you walk or stand mu ch the Dr 
Port Angeles, Wash. (C. S. Stakemiller renee : —— ae Z f as h 4 YV ” 
fed EB: alispell, Mont. archer ura 
leer einen Lee. Thee Edison Cushion Shoe is Your Shoe. 
re a i a Miles City, Mont. The Shore-Newcom Co. 
Pallman, Wash. Greenawalt-Folger Co. ita bry ? 
Payellap, Wash. The W. H. Elvins Go. Plaine Mon. =“ MeGewanCem'tGo. Style book and dealer’s name sent 
meee et. aeatneey Se. Sheridan, Mont. Charles Walter 
Ritzville, Wash. Myers-Shepley Co., Inc. Stanford, Mont. Stanford Merc. Co. on request. 
Riverside, Wash. C. E. Blackwell & Co. Tees, Monk: Wright-Nelson-Smith Co., 
Rosalia, Wash. Thrift Store Co. Inc. 


Roslyn, Wash. Northwestern Imp. Co. Twin Bridges, Mont. John F. Fox T 7, g DUNN c O 
1. ¢ Whitefish, Mont. Pioneer Merc. Co. e 


Seattle, Wash. Seaitle D. G. Co. 
Shelton, Wash. The Lumberman’s Merc. Go. Wolf Point, Mont. Johnson & Isachsen 
Snohomish, Wash. Mrs. M. F. Pearl Makers of 
So. Bellingham, Wash. Dahl & Son UTAH 6eé t le Sh f li 9? fe 
e Shoes of Qualit or Women 
Spokane, Wash. Kemp & Hebert — 9 a en Sty Q Jy 
Walla Walla, Wash. Barrett Shoe Co. Ogden, Utah Last & Thomas 
Wilbur, Wash. David Thompson Provo, Utah Farrer Bros. & Co. 52 Canal Street, Rochester, N. ¥s 
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Safe to Friend 
Dangerous to Enemy 


Like the well-trained watch 
dog, the Iver Johnson is safe 
in your home. Never any fear 
of accident—the automatic 
safety feature eliminates that. 

But at the moment it is 
needed for protection, your Iver 
Johnson is alert, ready to re- 
spond instantly and accurately. 


IVER JOHNSON 


aurowaric REVOLVERS 


Just one way to discharge an'Iver 
Johnson—the trigger must be pulled 
all the way back. 

Drop it, kick it, thump it, throw it 
against the wall — it can'l gooff acci- 
dentally. And its safety is automatic 
—nothing to remember to do to make 
it safe. That's why women are not 
timid about having an Iver Johnson 
in the home. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, 
Perfect Rubber, Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets Free 
"*— Firearms; “'B"— Bicycles; “C” 


— Motorcycles. Yours free for the asking. 


If your dealer cannot supply the 
Iver Johnson, send us his name and 
address. We'llsupply youthroughhim, 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., Sen Francisce 
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unorganized and powerless. Then, be- 
fore the war, a tremendous leap towards 
solidarity was made when Labor organ- 
ized the Triple Alliance of miners, railway- 
men and transport workers, whose trades 
were interlocking and fundamental to 
practically all industry. The exigencies of 
war forced the Government to defer to 
Labor, throw sops to it, cajole it into 
maximum effort to produce munitions. 
Labor’s newly found consciousness of 
solidarity was increased by these very 
solicitous attentions; it learned that the 
nation could not exist without the co- 
operation of the working arm. 

But Capital came out of the war still 
entrenched behind the Government; 
Labor with only its solidarity fixed but 
with little power in the Government— 
comparatively, that 1s. It has sixty-two 
members in the House of Commons—a 
respectable fighting minority but still very 
much a minority. Capital still controls 
the vote in the House. 

Labor, supported of course by its rep- 
resentatives in the Government, began 
making demands upon the Government 


of Mr. Lloyd George. The Coalition 
Ministry answered with evasions—and 


more sops thrown out in the shape of un- 
employment doles and what not. 


The New Club 


“Labor does not wish to be degraded by 
doles and mitigations,” exclaimed Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money—a rather spectacular 
and speculative Laborite—“Labor seeks 
to remove the individual from the control 
of petty captains of industry, make him 
conscious of his own powers and respon- 
sibilities and endow him not only with the 
produce of his own labor but with the 
opportunity of contributing to the nation- 
al stock of ideas, which is the true source 
of wealth.” 

Robert Smillie, the dour Scotch leader 
of the miners, indulging in no rhetoric, 
plumped before the temporizing Govern- 
ment the demand for the nationalization 
of the mines. Th: it or a strike. Lloyd 


George himself engineered his Govern- 
ment round the dangerous corner and 
accepted a Commission’ Ss majority report 
favoring nationalization. ‘That was last 
March. Nationalization has not come yet 
and the Coalition Government gives no 
present indication of keeping its promise. 
It “‘wangled” through the coal crisis last 
spring; it hopes to “wangle” through any 
other that occurs. Capital resists behind 
its last line of trenches, the Commons. 

Labor’s reaction has been immediate 
and not altogether surprising. It lays its 
hands to a club Sir Edward Carson cut 
and whittled when he armed his Ulster 
men to resist Home Rule. The name of 
that club is “direct action.” Nothing 
more nor less than the defiance of Parlia- 
ment. Pure and simple threat to run the 
country according to the will of the minor- 
ity, which is Labor. 

As I write, ballots are being distributed 
to the members of the Triple Alliance for 
a vote on treason—for the attempt to 
intimidate Parliament constitutes a count 
of treason under British law. 

And this threat of treasonable action, 
mind you, is not based upon industrial 
demands but upon demands purely polit- 
ical. Unless the Government immediately 
abolishes conscription, withdraws _ all 
British troops from Russia, lifts the block- 
ade everywhere and releases from prison 
all “conscientious objectors” sentenced 
during the war, there will be a strike on 
every railroad, at every mine, along every 
wharf and railroad siding in the ‘British 
Isles—a strike which will starve the nation 
in a fortnight. 

Is this Bolshevism? I would not call it 
that. I should say that this is a logical 
development in the revolution which 
Labor has brought to Britain. It is Labor 
craftily fighting with the single all-power- 
ful weapon it possesses for practical pos- 
session of a Government which will not 
march with it. 

The rule of Capital is a minority rule. 
Labor has decided to substitute for that 
another minority rule—its own. 





The Cross and Buddha 


(Continued from page 44) 


Affairs came to a head in 1596. A 
richly-laden Manila galleon, the San Fe- 
lipe under Captain Landecho, was lured 
into a Japanese port in that year by a 
Japanese noble, forced upon the beach, 
and was then claimed by the wily Japan- 
ese on the ground that all stranded vessels 
and their cargoes were the property of the 
authorities on whose shores they had been 
driven. Landecho endeavored to recover 
his ship and its precious freight, but was 
unable to do so, since Hideyoshi himself 
was sharing in the loot. Unable to accom- 
plish anything by soft words, Landecho at 
length tried threats, dwelling upon the 
power of the mighty Spanish king, in 
proof of which he produced a map of the 
world to show his vast domains. Asked 
how it was that so many countries had 
come to acknowledge the sway of one 
man, Landecho replied: 

“Our kings begin by sending mission- 
aries into the countries they wish to con- 
quer. These induce the people to embrace 
our religion, and when they have made 
considerable progress troops are sent to 


combine with the new Christians. Then 

our kings have not much trouble in accom- 

plishing the rest.” 

This speech made a very different im- 
pression from the one the imprudent cap- 
tain foresaw. Hideyoshi decided that the 
time had come to strike at this faith which 
seemed likely to produce civil war, from 
which Japan was on the point of emerging 
after two centuries of con flict. The result 
was the first edict of persecution, in 1597, 
directed against the Spanish Franciscans 
and their Japanese converts. ‘Twenty-six 
of them were mutilated and crucified. The 
Jesuits had not been excluded from the 
terms of the decree but were protected by 
their powerful friends, although the order 
of 1587 was renewed for their expulsion 
from the country. 

The death of Hideyoshi in 1598 halted 
the persecutions. His successor, Iyeyasu, 
was eager for Spanish trade and therefore 
ready to tolerate Christian teaching, 
though without approval. Thusthe Jesuits 
and Franciscans resumed their labors. 
Later, Augustinian and Dominican 
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Modern housemaids are able to demand the help of 


such labor-saving conveniences as the OHIO-TUEC 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 


An OHIO-TUEC will do all the work of dust removal 
from your home, requiring only the light grasp of the maid's 
fingers to guide it over the floor. Not only does its rushing 
blast of air take out every grain of dust and dirt but it 
raises the nap of carpets and rugs and restores. all the 


fluffy texture and colorful beauty they had Ww hen new. 


The United Electric Co., Manufacturers, Canton, Ohio 


James F. Kinder 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 
1316 Belmont St., Portland, Ore. 
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Fathers also came. Many __ incidents 

| occurred which tended to revive the fox- 

\ mer Japanese suspicions. Vizcaino, for 
/ example, was unwise enough to remark 
that his master, the king of Spain, had no 

| desire for trade with Japan—what he 
| really wanted was the extension of the 

Catholic faith. [yeyasu’s views were just 

the opposite. He wrote to the viceroy of 

New Spain in 1612 urging an interchange 
| of merchandise, but of Christianity he 
said: “T am persuaded it would not suit 
us,” adding that it would be best “to put 
an end to the preaching of your doctrine 
on our soil.” 

The persistent quarrels of the Francis- 
cans and Jesuits, the unfortunate manner 
in which Vizcaino conducted his mission 
and the interpretation placed upon his 
acts by Will Adams and the Dutch, the re- 
ports Iyeyasu got about Christianity from 
emissaries he sent to Europe and the dis- 
covery of treason in the ranks of Christian 
Japanese nobles in his own personal fol- 
lowing at length caused Iyeyasu to uproot 
the foreign religions. ‘There were persecu- 











( _ 3 
| tions and deportations i in 1612, 1613 and 
to be tortured and executed, as also were 
years ago he had already been using Berry 
ure to ensure riddance of Christianity. 
-sssh long ago, but I stil] continue to use sor, Iyemitsu, was of the same mind. It 


especially in 1614, though none of the mis- 
| sionaries were put to death. Yet the 
s | missionaries evaded deportations or else 
ainter ays. ' made their way back after they had been 
| sent out of the country. 
Hidetada (1616-1632), the successor of 
Iyeyasu, carried the pe rsecution to greater 
Japanese converts, while the Spanish 
Brothers Varnishes, Stains and Enamels for uw 
[he death of Hidetada brought no pause 
‘e rry Fi ot: hob They aie aaa af ie anil is said that from the time of the first per- 
Cc 


extremes, and the missionaries now began 

“When Dad made me his business partner thirty 
trade was sacrificed as a necessary meas- 
ee rc than thirty year’s. Dad laid down the | in the persecutions, for his son and succes- 
secutions down to 1635 no fewer than 


Pd 280,000 Japanese were punished for ac- 
1 S Or my success. pera I 
fo indation tones f my | cepting Christianity. In 1636 the Jap- 
. Saat o : ecgiiiaiatil vr > anese went a step further and took the 
There’s a practical lesson and Berry craft Stain Fin- fatal action which ended their opportun- 
here for the home builder _ ish, provides interiors that | ity for expansion in the Pacific. 


Complete Withdrawal 
By the edict of 1636 Japanese Chris- 
tians were ordered to apostatize and Jap- 
anese subjects were forbidden to visit 


and house owner. The satisfy the desire for 
use of Liquid Granite beauty; and Berry Broth- 
Floor Varnish, Luxeberry gr, products are econom- 


ite Ename er- ; : a - 
White F namel, a ical because of their Christian lands. To make this latter pro- 
ry Wood Finish UXEe- wonderful lasting quality. vision effective it was ordered that hence- 
forth no large ships were to be built in 


berry Wall F inishes, 
Luxeberry Spar V arnish Ask your dealer. Japan, thus rendering it difficult for the 
| Japanese to leave the country. Further- 
more, the death penalty was imposed on 
any Japanese subject who should do so; 
in case he ever returned no excuse was 
taken and it is said that even those who 
had been driven from the islands by storm 
were executed. The Portuguese and 
Dutch were allowed under great restric- 
' tions to continue their trade, but other- 
wise a policy of non-intercourse with the 
outside world was to be followed. This 
measure produced the great Christian re- 
volt of Shimabara of 1637-1638, but the 
government put it down and massacred 
the survivors. As the Portuguese were 
suspected of complicity in the revolt, they 
were forbidden to set foot in Japan again. 
When the Portuguese of Macao sent an 
embassy in 1640 to ask for a renewal of 
their trading privileges, the Japanese gov- 
ernor burned the ship, put the four ambas- 
sadors and fifty-seven of their attendants 
to death and gave the following message 
to the few who were permitted to live and 
return to Macao: 


Write for free copy of our illustrated book 
“Beautiful Homes.”’ You'll appreciate it. 


ERRY BROTHER 


Worlds Largest Makers 
Varnishes and Paint Specialties 
Detroit, Michigan (40) Walkerville, Ontario 
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Safe For Baby’s Tiny Table 


HE milk that baby drinks 

must be absolutely pure. 
No precautions are too great 
to assure this purity. 


We recommend that you feed 
Carnation Milk to your baby. 
For Carnation Milk zs pure. 
It has been sterd/ized. 


Carnation Milk is only cows’ 
milk from which some of the 
water has been removed by 
evaporation. It contains no 
sugar or preservative of any 


kind. 


When pure water has been 
added to replace that taken 
away in the evaporating proc- 
ess, Carnation Milk resumes 
the consistency of fresh, whole 
milk with all food values intact. 


Carnation# 


Cows ' 


Contented 


Add water and use Carnation 
Milk in your cooking. Pour 
it wndi/uted in your coffee and 
on desserts; it is rich and has 
the consistency of cream. 


Get Carnation Milk from your 
grocer. That is the modern 
way of buying milk. It answers 
every milk need. It is eco- 
nomical. It is convenient. And 
it is absolutely safe, for it is 
sterilized. 
A booklet containing 100 economical, 
tested Carnation recipes and our tested 
formula for infant feeding prepared by 
a prominent physician will be sent on 
request. Carnation Milk Products Co., 
1162 Stuart Building, Seattle. 
CARNATIONMILKPRopuctTsCo. 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 
Exvaporatories located in the better dairying 
sections of the United States and Canada 
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Westine 


A Different Kind 


of Christmas 


No puzzling over what to give—no hours of weary shopping—no stretching 
of purse strings—no disappointments 
Isn’t that a different kind of Christmas? 
you would really enjoy? 
Westinghouse Electric Ware goes a long ways towards making such a 
Christmas real, for it’s as good-looking as it is useful and as easy to buy as it 
is moderate in price. 

Moreover, it’s easy to find something for most any home in the varied list of 
Westinghouse appliances. You'll find them on sale by light and power 
companies, electrical, department and hardware stores. Look for the name 
Westinghouse in the window. 


Pick Your Gifts From This List 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


And isn’t it the kind of Christmas 










Toaster Stove—A complete table stove that 
will do the work of a double-burner gas 
stove. 


Turnover Toaster-—Toast turns at a touch 
of a little knob, preventing burning of 


Curling Iron No woman's dressing table 
is completely equipped without an elec- 
tric curling iron. 

Sew Motor —Attaches to any sewing 
machine. Runs a day for a tew cents’ 























worth of current. 

Warming Pad —A big improvement over 
the hot-water bottle. Made in two sizes. 
Polishing and Sharpening Motor—Quickly 
cleans silverware. Sharpens cutlery and 
performs othcr services. 

Cozy Glow Instantly warmth right where 
it’s wanted. 


fingers. 


Percolator— Begins to operate in less than 
one minute after current is turned on. 
Made in 5-cup and 7-cup sizes. 


Iron—Eliminates the changing of irons 
andinnumerable steps. Three sizes, 3-lb., 
6-lb., and 8 Ib. 


Where more expensive gifts are wanted Westinghouse Automatic Electric Ranges 

offer a variety of styles. If your dealer can't supply you, write us. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


Seattle Denver 
Tucson, Ariz. Py 


Western Offices: 
Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 
Portland 


Los Angeles 
Butte, Mont. 
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PURE AND DELICIOUS | 
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| 
is a most satisfactory 
Y —_— Fine flavor and 1 
aroma and it is healthful. | 
A Well made cocoa contains , 
nothing that is harmful and 
} much that is beneficial. 
v | It is practically all nutrition. {¥ 
Choice Recipe book free. 
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Established 1780. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult cur nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Koston 


New York Olncinaati 





For Hard Plaster Walls 


In Offices, Churches, School Rooms, 
Lodge Rooms, Factories, ete. Moore 
Push-less Hangers (4 sizes) are better 
than nails to hang up things. 


Won’t mar plaster or wood- 
work. Hold up to 100 
pounds. 





Sold by hardware, po 
tionery, drug and photo 10c *¢ 
supply stores everywhere Dit. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
48 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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“Inform the inhabitants of Macao that 
the Japanese wish to receive from them 
neither gold, nor silver, nor any kind of 
presents or merchandise—in a word, abso- 
lutely nothing that comes from them. You 
are witnesses that I have caused even the 
clothing of those who were executed yester- 
day to be burned. Let them do the same 
with respect to us, if they find occasion to 
do so; we consent to it without difficulty. 
Let them think of us no more, just as if we 
were no longer in the world. While the 
gun warms the earth let no Christian be 
so bold as to come to Japan, and let them 
all know that if King Philip of Spain him- 
self, or the very God of the Christians, or 
even the great Buddha, shall contravene 
this prohibition, he will pay for it with 
his head.”’ 


Thus did the wide-awake Japan of 
Hideyoshi and Iyeyasu pass into a pro- 
found sleep under their successors, a sleep 
which endured until Commodore Perry 


entered the Bay of Tokio in 1853 and in- 
duced the Japanese, much against their 
will, to reopen the country. Thus did 
Christianity in a left-handed manner 
render a service to those white races which 
now hold lands round the Pacific. Be- 
cause of their disapproval of Christianity 
the Japanese deprived themselves of an 
opportunity to be the dominant power in 
the Pacific—perhaps, also, in its train, a 
world power beyond anything that a Jap- 
anese of the present day would even 
dream about. Possibly they would not 
have availed themselves of their chance, 
but who can deny that most certainly 
they had it? And one of the readiest lands 
to hand w as the old Californias, reaching 
from Cape San Lucas to Alaska, unoccu- 
pied in most of its extent until the close 
of the eighteenth century, inviting in its 
potentialities and lying along the island- 
studded route of the Japanese Current. 





Some Phases of the Aftermath 


(Continued from page 42) 


was the state, and both existed by divine 
right. Withthisconcession begins equality 
before the law, and through the growth 
of local administration in a decentralized 
state we reach the ideal of federation, 
that is, home rule with unified coéperation, 

Federation, ‘‘one formed of many, " has 
been the main source of America’s 
strength; its lack a cause of the discord- 
ant weakness of Continental Europe. 
When the American colonies united to 
form a nation, each “‘sovereign” unit, 
though with much heart-burning, aban- 
doned its sovereignty. Each accordingly 
gave up its separate army, its bureau of 
foreign relations, its right to levy taxes on 
commerce, its se pari ite citizenship and its 
minor rights to coin money or to main- 
tain a postal service. 

In world-federation not all these “‘sov- 
ereign rights” will be given up at once, 
though all must follow in time. Sergius 
Witte, greatest of Russian statesmen, 
once touched the chief factors in Ameri- 
can prosperity: “Suppose that each of 
the states were as independent as those of 
Europe, would the revenue of America ex- 
ceed its expenditure as it does to-day? 
Would trade and industry flourish as they 
do now? Europe, too, would have a bril- 
liant future with power to guide the best 
part of the globe if its states could only 
learn to trust and to codperate instead of 
industriously preparing for the day when 
it would rain metal.” 

Equality before the law means the abo- 
lition of castes and classes in so far as 
these rest on hereditary domination of 
any sort. It insures to each man a chance 
to regulate his own status in life in so far 
as circumstances allow him to be a free 
agent. As Sir Henry Maine once ob- 
served, the movement of civilization is 
“from status to contract,” that is from 
a condition fixed in advance towards one 
in which no man shall be confined to the 
station in which he was born. 

Hereditary rule over the bodies of men 
met its doom in the downfall of the dy- 
nastic state. But hereditary rule over the 
land on which men depend for their living 
still vexes the greater part of Europe. The 
people are beginning to believe that the 


rights of landlordism are no more sacred 
than those of despotism, and sooner or 
later, by law or by violence, preferably 
always the former, the holders of great 
estates must go the way of the kings. 
Orders of nobility rest primarily on land- 
holding and must ultimately follow it 
into oblivion. With the break-up of 
great estates, titles will become empty 
names wai: scant hold on the fancies of 
virile men. Says Arthur Ponsonby, who 
has himself repudiated distinctions which 
were conventionally his: ‘The burden 
of a famous title conferred on some ances- 
tor for special services is often intolerable. 
Whatever else a man may be able to avoid 
in life he can not escape becoming a peer 
if he is a peer’s eldest son. The time is 
ripe for scrapping all these old customs 
which have ceased to have even histor- 
ical or archaeological value.” 


The High Cost of Living 


One phase of the aftermath of war, just 
now reaching a critical stage, is the pres- 
sure of the high cost of living. This is 
primarily due to world-waste and secon- 
darily to excessive taxation by which war 
and waste were necessarily carried on. 
Government bonds, let us remember, are 
merely blanket taxation disguised for the 
moment as national loans, for each one of 
us is called upon to pay his share of the 
general interest—ultimately also the prin- 
cipal itself. And payment must be made 
by levies on our property. The main pur- 
pose of raising money by any form of in- 
direct tax or by deferred payments 
through the agency of loans is to conceal 
the fact of taxation, at the same time of- 
fering opportunities for the wealthy or 
powerful to shift the incidence on to the 
shoulders of the public at large. Condi- 
tions thus produced give rise to the activ- 
ities known as profiteering. Profiteering 
is then essentially the effort of some to 
throw off the burden on others, that is to 
transfer it from the few to the many. 
Expansion of promises marks a corre- 
sponding fall in certainties of repayment. 
Increase of debt means decrease in con- 
fidence that indebtedness will be ulti- 
mately made good. 
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“*“—__and I know! shall just love to use these 
charming things. Now I must begin planning 
on Edison gifts for Christmas time.”’ 


A cherished plan realized—the beginning of real homekeep- 





ing with the joy of personal accomplishment, servants and 
all the incumbent worries done away with. 
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Formerly General Electric Type 


To many women with a yearning for real home-keeping our announce- 
ments in their favorite magazines have been a welcome guide to intelligent 
buying. And the electric wiring is now being made to render service all 


over the house, day and night. 


Full measure of utility is embodied in our 
beautiful tableware which adds table cookery 
to the domestic graces. 

The 9-cup Grecian Urn is illustrated. Also furnished 


without panels. Other urns ranging in price up to a 
magnificent |2-cup Silver Percolator Set. 


The Iron and Toaster are the most useful and 
therefore the most widely used of all house- 
hold electrical appliances. 

Iron in comfort. No walking; no waiting; no heat. For 


household use the 6-lb. Iron is most used. Also 5-lb. 
and 3-lb. Traveler's Iron. 


The toaster is made in two beautiful styles, 
one shown above and a slightly smaller and 
lighter model. 

It is such a pleasure to take your toast crunchy brown 
and hot, right from the toaster as wanted. 

Now comes a clever little motor, and sewing 
consists of merely guiding the work. The 
Edison Electrics are portable use them 
wherever convenient. 

The Rotary Sewing Machine is shown above. The *, 
size Vibrator, is slightly smaller. There is also a full size 
Vibrator. 


Somewhere near you there is a dealer who 
will gladly demonstrate these appliances 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
CHICAGO 


New York 


Manufacturers of the well-known Hotpoint, Edison and Hughes Appliances. 


em 


Ontario, Calif. Atlanta 
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As to the causes of the rise in the cost 
of living during and after the war, there 
is much difference of opinion. We may all 
agree that the demands of suffering Eu- 


rope make a heavy drain on our stocks of | 


food and goods, and that gross under- 
production of useful articles the world over 
still further causes scarcity. Scarcity 
always raises prices, and scarcity is a weak 
word to describe conditions in Europe. 

Meanwhile the amount of bank notes 
and bonds has enormously increased. 
This means inflation of credit and a gen- 
eral depreciation of promises to pay. With 
inflation of credit, the nominal value of 
the circulating medium falls, and as our 
standard of values, as applied to past and 
future contracts, fluctuates, this fact 
shows itself in fluctuation of prices. ‘The 
lower the value of the paper dollar, there- 
fore, the higher the nominal price of all it 
buys. The expansion of credit must not 
be confused with expansion of currency, 
though the two go together to a consider- 
able extent. But we can not say that 
values rise or fall in exact inverse propor- 
tion to the amount of money in circula- 
tion. It is true only to a limited extent 
that the more dollars of whatever kind, 
the less they will buy. Excessive issues 
may indicate lack of confidence but they 
need not necessarily cause it. 

To cheapen the cost of gold-mining 
would, by lowering the actual value of 
gold, bring up the price of everything else 
as measured in gold. To a considerable 
extent this has taken place. But it is 
hardly a factor in present conditions. We 
are not even dealing with gold as a stand- 
ard, but with the probabilities that credit 
may stand the strain put upon it. For 
this reason we have a falling standard of 
value and as this declines the prices of all 
articles must similarly, though unequally, 
rise. Shifting of sti indards confuses busi- 
ness transactions; uncertainty discour- 
ages industry and promotes speculation, 
of which profiteering is merely one of 
many forms. 


A World Condition 

Again, it is obvious that rise in the cost 
of living compels increase of nominal pay, 
because working men must have a living 
wage or else industry stops. A rise in 
wages again forces up the cost of living, 
becoming, in fact, in appearance its chief 
factor, forming in any event a vicious cir- 
cle which runs on till it breaks under its 
own strain. The records of panics show 
that this may happen, for production 
stops when the outgo exceeds the return. 

It would appear that speculation and 
profiteering are incidents in fluctuating 
prices rather than causes of undue cost. 
Whatever the moral value of hunting 
down profiteers it will not materi: illy 
lower prices. To punish them one and all 
will hardly make shoes cheaper, nor but- 
ter, nor newspapers, nor corned beef. The 
same necessity presses on everyone; manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers are all 
in the grasp of conditions beyond their 
control and confined to no one nation or 
group of nations. Nor will the condition 
be soon alleviated. All the world is in the 
grasp of national debt, the blanket mort- 
gage thrown over every industry. Pro- 
portioned to the tax burdens, direct or in- 
direct, laid on the middleman is the mar- 
gin of profit he is forced to charge. The 
same load rests on every man. Some can 
shift in one way or another, others can not; 
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F you want to remain on friendly terms with 

your fountain pen, if you want the pen to 

start right in on high the moment the point 
touches the paper, and stay there until the job is 
finished, use Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink. First 
wash the pen thoroughly, preferably let it stay 
in water overnight. Give the pen a chance to 
work for you as it should. You will be pleased, 
too, with the strong, rich Carter blue. 


CARTER’S 
FOUNTAIN PEN INK 


like Carter’s Writing Fluid, passes nine rigid labo- 
ratory tests before it is allowed to leave the fac- 
tory. You are insured absolute uniformity of 
product — guaranteed the old pre-war blue, the 
easy flow, the freedom from sediment and cor- 
rosion, the ultimate jet black and unquestioned 
permanency of record. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Boston New York Chicago Montreal 

















12 
CAKTER INX PRODUCTS 
Writing Fluid 9 Cico Paste 12 Carbon Papers Typewriter Ribbons 
10 Fountain Pen Inks Photolibrary Paste Copying Inks VelVet Showcard Colors 
1) Red Ink (Carmine) Cement Drawing Inks White and Gold Inks 
Realblack Ink Glue Pencils indelible Inks Violet Green and Blue Inks 
Ink Eraser Great Stickist Mucilage Stamping Inka Numbering Machine Inks 
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} Kose Petal 
/¥ Complexion 


| Smooth and velvety as 
| the petals of a rose is 
\ the complexion aided by~ 


Nadine Face Powder 


This delicate beautifier 
imparts an indefinable 
charm—a charm which 
lingers in the memory. 

The smooth texture of 
Nadine adheres until 
washed off. It prevents 
sunburn or the return of 
discolorations. 

Its coolness is refresh- 


Flesh ing, and it cannot harm 
Pink the tenderest skin. 
Brunette Nadine Face Powder 
White beautifies millions of com- 
plexions today. Why not 
yours? 
Sold in Green Boxes Only 
At Leads 





Or hy front 60. 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, 

Paris, Tenn. 
Dept.8.8. 











Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “‘be auty”™’ treatments 
orother artificial me ans, she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middie aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
=a show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 

urray'’ssimple facial exercises will work won- 

e-s. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells j omg what 
tc do to bring back the firmness to the facia 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
tothe skin Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1196 Garland Bldg. Chicago. Illinois 
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while a few grow rich in the process of 
shifting. This has always been the case 
in war time, ever since finance was organ- 
ized into system. It will continue as long 
as war echoes reverberate. 

The fall in the value of money began 
with the twentieth century. The Spanish 
and Boer wars set the pace in borrowing 
and started the high cost of living the world 
over, as price statistics abundantly show. 

The extent of current inflation is hardly 
realized. Our own dollar measured in the 
prices of the nineties is down to 40 cents 
or less. The German mark, however, 
nominally .2383 in gold, is now rated at 
.0625 in our own depreciated currency. 
The French mark, .1930 in gold, is now at 
.1370 in our paper, a relative discount of 
30 per cent. The Japanese yen, on the 
contrary, is above par as measured in our 
money, and the money of neutral coun- 
tries suffering only from world-inflation 
beyond their control ranks fairly withours. 


The fact of expanded world-credit and 
its effect on the cost of living was recog- 
nized in 1912 by Edward S. Martin, the 
hard-headed_ editorial writer of Life: 
**A vast bubble on the surface of which, 
like inspired insects, we swim and dream 
our financial dreams We have 
long since passed the simple or kindergar- 
ten stage of living beyond our incomes. 
We are now engaged in living beyond 
the incomes of generations to come. 

This was written when the bonded debt 
of the whole world, virtually all due to 
military extravagance, was no larger than 
the bonded debt of Germany, or France, 
or England to-day. Present conditions 
are only part of the inevitable result of 
war-waste and the attempt to cover it 
without paying in actual cash. 

In this, as in many other ways, is shown 
the force of Franklin’s words: ‘Wars are 
not paid for in war-time; the bill comes 
later. 





Lifted by Loyalty 


(Continued from page 45) 


paper in Cincinnati; and one of its great 
handicaps was the lack of pennies. There 
were not many cent pieces in circulation in 
those days—some people had never seen 
a penny. Not only to help put the penny 
in the pocket of buyers of the Post, but 
also as a big advertising stunt, McRae 
sent to the mint for $10,000 worth of pen- 
nies and put half-bushels of them in win- 
dows all over town with the sign—‘‘Pen- 
nies Brought to Cincinnati by the Evening 
Post.’ ‘Vhis advertising stunt was also 
repeated in St. Louis when E. W. Scripps 
acquired the St. Louis Chronicle. Pennies 
were even less known in St. Louis than in 
Cincinnati, and to popularize this neg- 
lected little coin, McRae got a number of 
the busiest stores to mark a lot of their 
stock at 27¢, 49¢c, and 99c—all sorts of odd 
cents. This not only helped the sale of 
the paper by getting pennies in circula- 
tion, but proved a good stroke of business 
for the stores. 

This incident is typical of McRae’s 
business sagacity. He combines in un- 
usual degree creative and executive abil- 
ity. No matter in what department he 
began on a paper, he very rapidly became 
the dominating factor—not by assuming 
authority, not by arrogance nor bluff, 
but by thinking of ways to make it a bet- 
ter paper, and make it sell better. He did 
this by considering the interests of the 
whole paper instead of merely the depart- 
ment in which he worked. When he was 
in the business office he never forgot that 
money must be made by producing a good 
newspaper and not by shaving accounts. 
When he was in the editorial department 
he always remembered that no matter 
how good the paper he put out, it could 
not continue to run if it spent more than 
the business office could make. 

He continued as business manager of 
the Cincinnati Post five years and his sal- 
ary was not at all spectacular. In truth 
the business manager on the Post at that 
time drew a smaller check than the lino- 
type operators do now. But when a man 
does a good clean job in one place—keeps 
the thing going and the raveled edges 
knitted up—heis surerto attract attention 


than a sky-rocket. He then became gen- 
eral manager of the Cincinnati Post. One 
day in 1887 the directors of the St. Louis 
Chronicle wired McRae that he had been 
unanimously elected managing director 
of that paper. He accepted the job. 

Here again he introduced some innova- 
tions. ‘The Chronicle was the first penny 
newspaper in St. Louis and it became very 
popular. For twenty years McRae con- 
tinued its management, purchasing dur- 
ing that time the Star and consolidating 
the two into the Star-Chronicle. 

In 1859 the Scripps-McRae league was 
formed and it began acquiring a string of 
influential afternoon papers. Most of 
these papers were either purchased 
founded by McRae himself. In one 
period of six months he founded five daily 
newspapers, personally employing the 
staff of each and starting the paper in 


operation. Only a newspaper man can 
realize what a tremendous task _ this 
was. 


Guessing Right 


These and many of their other proposi- 
tions were ventures pure and simple, stak- 
ing money and credit on their judgment 
of the field, and their ability to print a 
paper that would win out. Not all their 
guesses were good. ‘There were stagger- 
ing losses at times. It 1s one of McRae’s 
sayings: “If a man guesses right four 
times out of seven, he wins.”” But he did 
better than that. Out of those five papers 
founded in six months, four made good. 
That, perhaps, is about the ratio of all his 
business ventures. 

And at that time the concern did not 
have the solid backing of the millions it 
now has. There were plenty of dramatic 
times when success hung in the balance. 

“At one time,” says McRae, “I insured 
my life for $100,000, and then threw 
every dollar I had or could borrow into 
our ventures.” 

In connection with one of their failures 
the writer got another insight into the 
McRae character. One day I happened 
to mention Colonel Nelson of the Kansas 
City Star. 
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‘ X THAT could be more sanitary, or more convenient, than this perfect 


cheese and its faultless container? 


You stock your pantry shelves—as you would any other tinned food—and when 
cheese is wanted, cheese is there. 

You open the tin—with a key—and there before you is an unbroken, uncut 
and untouched portion of golden goodness as pure, as fresh and as wholesome 
as on the day it was hermetically sealed in the parchment lined tin. And you 
know it will be of the same creamy richness, the same delicious flavor as the 


FLKHORN (HEESE 
8 VARIETIES IN TINS 


has completely revolutionized the making and marketing of cheese. The 8 Varieties 
Kraft process of sterilization has made it possible, the first time in the history 
of this ancient and highly nutritious food, to standardize quality and flavor, 
and to indefinitely preserve—without preservatives—all those wonderlul K 
food properties of pure, rich milk—in any season, any climate. rier 
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Each of national favor 


Scientific ripening, skillful blending and complete sterilization make every 


tin of Elkhorn Cheese exactly like every other tin of the same variety Swiss 


make it easily digested—make Elkhorn “like” you. No rind, no waste, a Pimento 
cheese for every taste. If you like cheese you will “love” Elkhorn. Served Rarebit 
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in individual portions by leading hotels and on dining cars. Camembert 


Roquefer 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO., Chicago-New York : 
Limburger 


Send 10c in stamps or coin for sample tin of Kraft 
plain or Pimento flavor, or 20c for both. Illustrated 
book of recipes free. Address 363'% River Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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VENUS Pocket Pencil No. 839 
Short and handy for vest pocket or shopping 
bag; alsoeverpointed. HB (medium)lead only. 










849 VENUS Everpointed Pencils, any degree 
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HE dest pencil is always the 

least expensive in the long run, 
whether you use it for exacting 
technical work or for ordinary draw- 
ing or writing in office and home. 
The smooth, easy writing leads of 
the superb VENUS Pencils com- 
bine Pencil Luxury and Pencil 
Economy in the highest degree. 


VENUS Drawing and writing 
Pencils, any degree 
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“One of the best newspaper men Amer- 
ica ever produced,” said McRae en- 
thusiastically. “I ought to know—he ran 
us out of the Kansas City field and cost us 
several hundred thousand dollars.” ‘That 
was one of the bad guesses—the Kansas 
City World. But when a man will whole- 
heartedly praise a rival who got the best 
of a fight he has the fundamental elements 
of bigness i in him. 

At one time McRae was offered the 
business management of all the Hearst 
publications, with permission to fix his 
own salary. He declined. Pulitzer of- 
fered him the business management of the 
New York World, which he also declined. 
He has refused many public offices, one of 
which was an appointment to the Federal 
Trade Commission by President Wilson. 

The writer does not hold much to the 
theory that a man is born to a special job 
and is doomed to failure unless he finds it. 
The elements of success are pretty much 
the same in all jobs; and usually a man 
who can succeed in one, could also succeed 
in a half-dozen others. Not that he would 
succeed at the first effort or succeed every 
time—few men do that. Only he would 
guess right four times out of seven; and 
he would keep on guessing and working 
even if the three failures came all in a row. 

McRae illustrates that. He has many 
interests and activities outside of the 
newspaper field—running all the way from 
bank stock to boy scouts, and he succeeds 
in most of them. 

Special Qualifications 

But as an outsider sees it, the qualities 
that particularly fitted him for the job of 
a newspaper builder are these: 

He is genuinely democratic, always was 
and always will be—knows how the ordi- 
nary man thinks and feels; knows what 
sort of news and what sort of newspaper 
features catch his attention and win his 
liking. 

He has good business judgment and 
knows how and what to buy and when 
and how to sell. This comes largely from 
experience. 

He has an inspirational interest in the 
man who works for him. Jim Bledsoe is 
not merely a desk man to him—he isa hu- 
man being with ambitions and McRae is 
interested in his bungalow, his investment 
in gas stock, his family’s happiness. In- 
stinctively Jim feels this in his boss— trusts 
him, likes him and does his very best work 
for him. There are more than a thousand 
successful men to-day scattered over 
America who have a very warm personal 
spot in their hearts for boosts given them 
in one way or another by Milton McRae. 

And after all no man can succeed in a 
big way who does not inspire this loyalty 
in his men—does not call out their best 
resources. 

One day in St. Louis he called in a timid 
chap w ho had some ability but was not 
getting it over, and assigned him a difh- 
cult job. “I’ve picked you,” said McRae, 
“because I know you can do it.” The 
young fellow went out thinking “If my 
boss knows I can, surely I can.” He did; 
and it gave him the self-confidence which 
made him win in the life fight. 

And although McRae has held a lot 
of distinguished positions and made a lot 
of money, it is of these boys who have 
worked for him that he talks most; and 
I know it is of them he thinks first when 
he asks himself—‘“‘Have I succeeded?” 
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Every Dollar Goes for Service 


The people of this country de- 
mand of the Bell System the best 
possible telephone service. The 
one endeavor of the company, its 
only reason for existence, is to 
give the best possible service. 

Every dollar the Bell System 
receives goes to provide tele- 
phone service. 

Its entire receipts are expended 
on operation, upkeep and devel- 
opment. More than half goes 
directly to labor. The remain- 
der is expended for materials, 
for the maintenance of plant and 
equipment, for the interest on 
money borrowed, for dividends 
on the investments of tens of 
thousands of shareholders, and 
for the payment of taxes assessed 
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by public authorities. In its last 
analysis all telephone money 
goes for wages; wages for labor 
and wages for the necessary 
capital which investors have put 
to work in the Bell System. 
The telephone management 
is the agent of the public. It is 
valevaiad with the task of pro- 
viding the quality of service the 
intelligent public demands. The 
wages of loyal, well-trained em- 
ployees and the wages of the 
capital that provide the finest of 
mechanical equipment and most 
efficient operation, must be paid. 
As a public servant, one duty of 
the telephone management is to 
obtain rates sufficient to pay for 
these necessities of service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Wherever a 
of a well kept gun you will 
usually tind Nyoil, the clean- 


est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid, Ask any 
‘A hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, cheap. 
g1er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


yj Wm. F, Nye, New Bedford, Mass. . 4 








1 _ ee in 
the West 


(Continued from page 50) 


Sliding doors, covered with cream-colored 
paper, connect the hall with the living- 
room and tea-room on one side and the 
bed-room on the other. This bed-room, 
white-enameled and with adjoining bath, 
is not unlike the conventional bungalow 
bed-room, the dark-stained wood ceiling 
being the only alien note. 

The living-room extends across the en- 
tire front of the house. Its main features 
are the large screened windows across the 
front and an alcove at one end. ‘This al- 
cove is lighted by another large window, 
half clear glass and framing a superb view 


| of Lake Merritt and San Francisco bay. 


A short flight of steps leads from the fur- 
ther end of the alcove to the dining-room 
and kitchen below, leaving a space which 
has been converted into a big closet. 
Opening off both hall and living-room 
is a tea-room extending into a large upper 
porch that reaches across the entire rear 
of the house. The tea-room is quaintly 
distinctive and the supreme joy of the 
home. It is ten feet by twelve, with a 


| two-foot alcove that runs the entire length 


| of one wall. 


This narrow alcove space 1S 


| divided into two equal parts, the beautiful 
| silvered trunk of a tree, imported from 


| 


| full of small, 


Japan for the purpose, effecting part of 
the division. Oddly knotted and gnarled, 
its satin-smooth surface in places is bored 
perfectly rounded worm- 
holes that, like the knobs and excres- 
cences, add to its artistic (because abso- 
lutely natural) effect. One of the alcove 


| niches is irregularly shelved, making cabi- 





net-like spaces for the display of oriental 
vases, a few carefully chosen ornaments 
and some books. The other is converted 
into a seat of the window type, with gay 
cushions appropriately embroidered. 

Padded Japanese mats, cloth-bound, 
cover the tea-room floor, six of them being 
fitted smoothly to its surface. The walls, 
like those of the living-room and hall, are 
neutral-tinted plaster, crossed with nar- 
row bars of wood stained brown. Grilled 
Ww rindows, one of which is decidedly ornate, 
give light, while the opening, by sliding 
doors, to the porch beyond is large. This 
porch, or rather room with one side open, 
is perhaps twenty feet above the kitchen, 
which it overhangs, and the gulch below. 
It is suspended in air, as it were, over a 
canyon, and faces a beautiful steep hill, 
densely wooded. Double eaves, drooping 
low, shelter it from above, while a straight 
up-and- down railing protects its outer 
edge. The eaves are beautifully finished 
on the inside, stained brown, and divided 
off by narrow bars of wood into small rec- 
tangles. Hi anging baskets, boxes bright 
with flowering plants, and singing birds in 
the freedom of a cage that takes in one 
end of the porch, give color and cheer. 

Except for the kitchen the house is elec- 
trically heated as well as lighted. 

A little better built—for characteristic 
Japanese frailty of construction mars this 
dwelling—and a furnace to improve the 
heating, and the Japanese motive here 
achieved might be re peated wherever the 
setting is sufficiently in harmony. 

Mira Apsotr Mactay. 
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Never out of order 


OUSE current—the current from 

the light socket—is unfailing. 

Current from batteries—wet or dry 

—fails when the battery runs out. 
And then bells don’t ring. 


Put the Wayne Bell-ringing Trans- 
former—one of the G-E Electric 
Conveniences in the attractive orange- 
and-blue cartons—between any light 
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for alternating current 


socket and the electric bells in your 
home. You need one. Then the 
“out-of-order” sign will never have 
to be put on your front-door bell. 


Your dealer or any electrician will 
put it in for you. Distributors for 
Pacific Coast: Pacific States Electric 
Co., Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane. 


electric 
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The Pipe of Peace 


The following incident was related some 
months ago in the New York Tribune: 

The battle in the Argonne Forest made 
optimists out of soldiers, who the world 
knows would rather kick than eat, ac- 
cording to an Ensign on a returning 
transport. 

“Just as our boat arrived in port,” 
said this Ensign, “one soldier at the rail 
said to another who had gone through the 
inferno of the Argonne: 

‘And just think; we are going back 
to a place where we aren’t going to be able 
to get a drink soon.’ ” 

I’d have given my life 
a drink of water in the Argonne, 
other quietly. 


insurance for 
’ said the 


‘But I hear they are going to stop 
tobacco, too,’ said the other. 

‘Well, I smoked shoe-laces in the 
Argonne,’ returned the other, ‘and they 


tasted pretty good.’ ” 

There is small chance 
that either our lawmakers 
' or our grateful American 
people, now that peace 
has been won, will tell the 
men whowon it that they 
can smoke shoe-laces 
again. 

Our fighting men have 
earned the right to 
smoke the Pipe of 
Peace. And so have 
the millions of older 
men in civilian life 
who worked and 
bought Liberty 
Bonds, denying 
themselves comforts. 

Men have various 
ways of taking com- 
fort from life. Some 
take it from saving money. Some read. Some 
play golf. Some men take comfort in eating. 
Some in smoking. 

Probably more men get comfort out of eating 
and smoking than out of all other habits. A 
smoke after a good meal—what in the whole 
world compares with that? 

You come nearer being the happy, compan- 
jionable, helpful human being you were put here 
to be. All that is required is a match and a 
pipeful of the right tobacco. 

Just the right tobacco is mighty necessary. 
Have you come upon the kind that exactly 
suits you yet? If not, we should be glad to 
have you try Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth may or may not be just your 
kind. But it has proved to be just the right 
kind for so many smokers that we will make it 
very easy for you to pass judgment upon it. 

Simply a post-card containing your address, 
also that of the dealer to whom your turn for 
supplies, will cause us to send you generous 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then separated into thin, moist slices. To have 
an average pipe-load, rub a slice between the 
hands. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to pour 
right from the can into your pipe. It packs 
perfectly and burns evenly to the very bottom, 
getting better and better. 

For the free samples that we ask you to judge, 
address Larus & Brother Co., 36 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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The Stream Gauger 


(Continued from page 35) 


wrecked by a log he may not be to blame, 
according to circumstances. 

The object of this gauging is to learn 
the amount of water available if a dam ts 
built and the water impounded. If not 
enough water can be obtained it will not 
pay to build the dam. If there is enough 
water it is necessary to know the amount 
and thus determine how high the dam 
should The stream gauger is the 
pioneer. His work is finished and the 
results recorded long before the first 
laborer arrives on the job. 

The stream gauger gets no credit for 
working no matter what he does. Most 
people think he only reads the height of 
the water on a stick set up at the waters’ 
edge and wonder what kind of a pull he 
has to get such an easy job. If there are 
any farmers in the part of the country 
where he works they also think he does 
nothing, as they see him round shooting 
and fishing and sometimes sparking their 
daughters when the weather is fine. When 
he is working they are sitting by the fire 
at home and haven’t any idea what he is 
doing. ‘They think it is all bunk anyway 
but are generally friendly if he is modest 
and diplomatic. “If that young feller is 
smart enough to get paid for doing noth- 
ing he must have some brains,” 1s their 
usual comment. 

Suppose it has been raining steadily for 
several days and the ground has become 
saturated so that all further downpour 
will find its way into the stream, which 
may be at flood tide any minute. You 
have been working steadily for days but 
now the critical time is at hand when noth- 
ing must go wrong. The stream has be- 
come a raging torrent and the rain 1s fall- 
ing in sheets. 

The meter with enough lead attached 
to almost pull you overboard is lowered 
into the water at the necessary points and 
held at the desired depths while the revo- 
lutions as recorded by an electric buzzer 
are counted and timed. It takes two 
hands to lower the meter and hold on to 
it; one hand to hold on to the upstream 
trolley rope; one hand to operate the elec- 
tric switch; one hand to operate your stop 
watch; one hand to get your note-book 
out and open it; one hand to operate your 
pencil; one hand to hold an umbrella over 
you; and a couple of hands to hold on to 
the bridge. If you had ten hands you 
would be all right but you haven’t, yet all 


be. 


these things must be done and done 
quickly and accurately. Holding the 


book and pencil and maybe one rope in 
your teeth and holding a rope or two un- 
der your feet and dispensing with hold- 
ing on to the bridge and doing without the 
umbrella helps some, but you are still 
short-handed. You can’t keep dry while 
working for hours in the rain no matter 
what you do, so you do not try. You do 
not even wear a rain coat. if you can 
only keep your book and watch dry it is 
all you can hope for. 

Just as you get the meter in position 
and begin to count the revolutions, a drift 
log approaches and you must pull it out 
again with all speed to save it from wreck. 
Lowering it.again you start over, perhaps 
a dozen times before you can hold it in 





position long enough to get a good count. 
Pieces of twigs get caught in the vanes of 
the wheel and stop it. Then it must be 
pulled up and cleaned out and lowered 
again. ‘This takes time and muscle and 
tries your patience. ‘Then a wire gets 
loose and the buzzer stops. The trouble 
must be located and remedied. ‘Then 
something goes wrong with the switch and 
you must stop and fix that. All this is 
losing time and you are getting tired and 
mad. Your book gets wet in spite of all 
you can do, the paper softens and the pen- 
cil tears it when you try to make notes. 
Asalast straw you break your pencil point. 
Then you commence to swear. If any- 
thing more goes wrong the gauging will be 
worthless and this is the highest point the 
storm has ever reached. It may start 
dropping any minute and never reach the 
same height again. If you make a failure 
you are ruined and you can’t spare an- 
other minute. You simply must make 
things go right no matter what happens. 

At last you think you are going to suc- 
ceed when you notice the bank caving in 
near one end of the bridge. It looks as if 
the bridge might wash out. If you were 
in your rational mind you would run for 
the shore because if you fell into the raging 
torrent no one would ever know what be- 
came of you, but you are so exasperated 
that you hurl one last cursing defiance 
and keep on working, almost wishing that 
you would fall in and settle the whole 

usiness. Then you curse the day you 
were born and yourself for taking such a 
job and resolve never to do it again if you 
only get through the winter. A job at a 
dollar a day in a dry room is your idea of 
Heaven just then. Suddenly you realize 
that you are praying instead of swearing, 
and things go smoother. 

At last you finish and get ashore just 
as the bridge goes down with a crash. 


A Bad-Weather Job 


/Six months later in the sumptuous 
office of a hundred-dollar-a-day hydraulic 
engineer imported from Boston, you must 
be able to answer every question he asks 
and not be stumped or found lacking when 
he asks if you stopped just as the bridge 
Was going out to get a sample of water 
from the middle of the stream to see how 
much mud it carried. 

The trouble with stream gauging is 
that there is not enough for one man to do 
when the weather is good and too much 
for two when it is bad. The company 
generally compromises on one man and 
tells him to do the best he can. He may 
have nothing much to do all winter and he 
may have enough to keep him working 
night and day for weeks. Of course he 
can’t do it in this case but he must do as 
much as he can, and there is the point: to 
know when he is exhausted and ready to 
collapse or whether he only thinks he is. 

In relation to swearing, mentioned 
earlier, stream gaugers in after life are 
noted for their modest language and lack 
of profanity, regardless of the occasion. 
This is because after a winter of stream 
gauging nothing can ever happen that 
matters, nothing can ever be worth getting 
excited about. 
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WO wafers as delicate as 
the petals of a rose, and 
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Such is ANOLA, the dessert 
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“Playing the Game 


is a fascinating booklet. Ittellshowa 
man accumulated $10,000 in ten years on a 
total investment of $3,000, putting in an aver- 
age of $25 monthly. 

“Playing the Game’”’ was originally sold at 
$1.00 per copy, but is now reprinted and we send it 
free to anyone ambitious to achieve financial in- 
de pe dence. It contains nothing for the man who 

@ to get rich in a hurry, but will be helpful to 
to $100 monthly and 
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Marrying Them 


(Continued from page 21) 


He slid wretchedly to his back and tried 
to keep his eyes closed. ‘Then there 
occurred to him a thought so very bitter 
indeed that it gave him hope; for surely, 
if Daddy thought of it also he could no 
longer want Miss Redmond. Little Bob 
could not believe, not for a moment, that 
Daddy would set him aside—him and Jake 
—even for Miss Redmond. He slipped 
out of bed and down the hall. “Say, 
Dad,” he whispered, “are you awake?” 

Big Bob, it seemed, was not only awake, 
but was sitting on the side of his bed. 
Little Bob climbed up beside him. “Say, 
Dad,” he repeated, unmindful of the gap 
of several hours in their conversation, 
“she couldn’t ride in the machine with 
you and Jake and me. There wouldn’t 
be room.” He waited, breathless, for the 
answer. If anyone had told him that he 
was presenting a realistic picture of a 
small boy ardently eager for the new addi- 
tion to the family and rendered suddenly 
sleepless by the discovery of an unex- 
pected snag, he would probably have 
answered, ‘Aw, go chase yourself.” 

Daddy did not speak, but he groped in 
the dark with both arms and _ pulled 
Little Bob close. They sat in silence, 
Little Bob automatically counting the 
thumps of Daddy’s heart. When the 
latter finally spoke it was very gently. 
“But Bobby,” he said, “we can buy a 
larger car. The old boat is pretty well 
shot to pieces anyway. We need a new 
one.” 

Darkness hid the lump that Little Bob 
swallowed before he answered. ‘“That’s 
so,” he said. 

“Go back to bed, Son,” Big Bob said 
after a moment and kissed him clumsily 
in the dark. 


Plies BOB groped back to his room 
and sobbed long and bitterly into his 
pillow; sobbed as he had not since he was 
—oh, a very small boy and had fallen out 
of the apple tree and Daddy had picked 
him up and comforted him. 

Breakfast next morning was a very 
cheerful affair. The conversation was 
elaborate in its lack of reference to the 
night before, and there were griddle cakes. 
Gin, on his second trip from the kitchen, 
suddenly demanded with sternness, “Why 
for last night you snoopee lound my 
kitchen?” 

“How d’you know we were there?” 
Little Bob evaded. “We didn’t eat any- 
thing.” 

“T know heap well, allee samee,” the 
Chinaman persisted; “you no can foolee 
Gin.” 

“Well, anyway, Gin,” said Big Bob, 

“you don’t hi ave to get dinner for us to- 
day. We're going out.’ 

Gin paused in the doorway, disapproval 
spreading across his face. “Where you 
go!” he questioned suspiciously. 

“Oh, to a friend’s, across the street,” 
said Big Bob, attacking his cakes. 

“T know.” The tone was harsh. “This 
month you go one Sunday to Missee Led- 
mon’ house; next month every Sunday; 
next month—” He lifted his hands in an 
inscrutable Chinese gesture and dis- 
appeared. 
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CLE JOHN'S 
SYRUP 


on hot, home-made biscuits, will make you smack 
your lips in delight! It's so deliciously wholesome 
and satisfying. Made from finest cane and maple 
sugars obtainable, with the real flavor from the 
maple grove that makes each mouthful taste like 
more. There's no purer or better syrup made, for 
pancakes, steamed bread, brown bread or wafiles. 
Fine on ice cream, baked apple, or grape fruit. 


As Necessary on the Table 
As The Sugar and the Cream 


Uncle John’s Syrup imparts a tasty flavor to pies, 
puddings, cakes and frostings. Try it with your 
own favorite recipe—or send two-cent stamp for 
Uncle John’s Recipes—a collection of new and 
pleasing recipes for pies, cakes, candies, etc. Most 
good grocers sell Uncle John’s Syrup. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send us his name—we'll see 
you are supplied. 








Put up in 4 convenient sizes 
in sealed-tile sanitary tins 


New England Maple Syrup Co. 
Winter Hill, Boston, Mass. 


If you will send us roc 
in stamps, we will mail 
you Uncle John’s Jum- 
ble Puzzle and Uncle 
John’s Recipes, men- 
tioned above. 








A Delightful 
Christmas 






Three pencils, your name, Holly or Floral Box, 30 cts. 
Reindeer boxes will please the kiddies. Stamps accepted. 
The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 


DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century Free from 
all harmful tngredients Dr. Arthur U1, Hassell, 
of the Analytie Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium ThusStedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations '’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-lancet, 
rate MARE: is on every packet and 
powder—none otherwise 
genuine. 25c a packet of 
nine powders. Yourdruggisthas 
them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES Il, STEDMAN 
Hoxton, London, Eng. 
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After breakfast Big Bob, in greasy 
overalls, rolled the car into the back yard 
and retired under it for the rest of the 
morning. ‘The day was hot, summer's 
last fling, and Little Bob solaced himself 
with the more delectable of his odd jobs, 
squatting at intervals beside the car to 
otter vehement advice. Noon’ was 
greeted with silence; but the car was 
rolled back and Little Bob heard water 
running into the bathtub and the unmis- 
takable preparations for a shave. He re- 
flected gloomily that a bath on his own ac- 
count was doubtless the least he could do. 


N their Sunday summer best they 

crossed the street, the sun closing down 
on them like a blanket as they left the 
protecting shade of their own old, uncut 
trees. Brief as was the journey, Little 
Bob felt the perspiration: begin to trickle 
on his face. 

The Redmond yard was flower-filled 
and lovely; the Redmond porch was wide 
and cool. Honeysuckle and wistaria hung 
over the eaves, and the chairs were wicker, 
large and deeply cushioned. And just 
inside the wide screen door, outlined 
against the dusk of the hall, was Miss 
Redmond herself, her pale yellow dress 
as fresh as her sunny hair, as cool as her 
clear skin. 

She held out a friendly hand to Little 
Bob. ‘Hello, Bobby,” she said heartily. 
And to the other, ‘“Hello—Bob!” and 
smiled up at him as he took her hand. 
“Mother,” she called into the dim living- 
room, “they did come, after all. I was 
almost afraid you would backslide,” she 
explained as she led the way. 

Little Bob was vaguely aware of gleam- 
ing polished floors; of wicker and dim 
mahogany; of occasional gay flashes of 
chintz. He found himself allowing Mrs. 
Redmond, all stout hospitality and 
smooth black silk, to shake his moist 
hand. He perceived that Miss Redmond, 
leaving Daddy at the other end of the 
room, was sitting down beside him and 
inquiring merrily, “Did you give Tommy 
Slithers the licking he deserved yester- 
day? Oh, yes,” in answer to his confu- 
sion, “I see a lot from my windows.” 

Little Bob wondered dully, as they went 
into the dining-room, if she would see still 
more from their windows. 

“Tf it isn’t asking too much of a hard- 
working business man,” laughed Miss 
Redmond, “I’m going to make you sit at 
the head of the table—Bob,” with the 
same quick smile into his eyes, “and do 
the honors.” 

Big Bob’s stammered assent was not 
graceful, and he flushed as he placed her 
mother’s chair. Little Bob, discovering 
that Miss Redmond was directly opposite 
him across the bowl of yellow daisies, 
dropped solemn eyes to the contempla- 
tion of his food. 

It was good food. There was nothing 
whatever that was queer or strange, 
leaving one stranded as to the approved 
mode of consumption. The dinner con- 
tained everything that a wonderful, extra- 
special, company Sunday dinner should 
contain. ‘There was chicken in it, and ice 
cream at the end. And all the while Miss 
Redmond, glancing only fleetingly at 
Daddy, flung a stream of gay banter 
across the table at Little Bob until he 
ached with the strain. 

It was on the way back to the living- 
room that she slipped a graceful arm 





round his shoulders and said, looking 
up at Daddy, “Oh, Bobby and I are great 
pals; aren’t we, Bobbykins?” 

Little Bob, in spite of the red that oozed 
to the roots of his nondescript hair, looked 
up also, and continued to look up, his 
mouth opening slowly. For Big Bob was 
looking down at the two that were looking 
up; and his jaw was stern, his mouth 
angry and his eyes as pained and hurt as 
Jake’s when one barred him from the foot 
of one’s bed on a cold night. As he looked, 
light broke over Little Bob’s face, his 
spirit and his heart. After all, Daddy 
didn’t want him to be used for bait! 

As for Miss Redmond, he would have 
expected the sight of Daddy’s face to 
smite her where she stood; but she turned 
away with a slight, confused laugh. 

Little Bob, still looking up at Daddy, 
winked one blue eye slowly—held it 
winked until an astonished grin spread 
over Big Bob’s face and he winked back, 
copiously, as he followed Miss Redmond 
to the piano. 

Her fingers were straying lightly over 
the keys and she sang snatches of old 
songs, while Big Bob leaned on the piano, 
smiling. Little Bob sighed and resigned 
himself to his obvious fate, which was, as 
he very well knew, to sit upright in a 
chair many sizes too large for him and 
answer Mrs. Redmond’s ponderous and 
regular questions. It was funny, how stiff 
old ladies never seemed to think that a 
fellow could possibly care to talk about 
anything but school. One’s grade, one’s 
teacher, one’s classmates, one’s favorite 
study. In due time, as exhausted with 
the effort as he, she snoozed off over her 
knitting, and Little Bob, sliding com- 
fortably to the middle of his back, applied 
his attention to Daddy and the lady. 


.~ sang charmingly, with a pretty lit- 
tle rising inflection at the end of each 
But gloom again settled 
upon him as a cloud. She would never 
stop pestering them. Their Sundays 
would be ruined. Fishing would become 
a thing of the past. She would just insist, 
and be, oh, sort of pretty about it; and 
Daddy was a man and would be polite. 
‘He, Little Bob, was learning that a fellow 
had to put up with all kinds of things. 
Gee, it was a funny world. He stirred 
uneasily in his chair and sighed. It 
would just go on and on and on until 
pretty soon, in spite of all that they could 
do, it would be too late and Gin’s vague 
threat would become a horrid fact. He 
stirred still more unhappily and sighed 
again. 

“Oh, but you like rag,” Miss Redmond 
was exclaiming, and swept the old song 
book out of the way. “There, you needn't 
deny it. I don’t sit on my porch of a sum- 
mer evening for nothing. Only you play 
it and sing it, too, a lot better than I can 
—Bob:” She bent over the keys and as 
she played, only the extreme languor en- 
gendered by a wonderful, extra-special, 
company Sunday dinner, with chicken 
and ice cream in it, could have kept Little 
Bob from wriggling into motion. Miss 
Redmond certainly could play rag. 

She was looking up at Daddy through 
the edge of the cloud made by her sunny 
hair. Daddy looked back in some alarm. 
Still, it was very good rag. He joined in 
now and then. ; 

Little Bob could not help grinning. 
“Gee, he sure does hate to have her make 


quaint song. 
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HE Great War had an asset 

side. It made engineers 

keener. It taught newthings 
about automobiles. Many of the 
great improvements made in car 
design during the war period may 
now be found in the Post-War 
Maxwell. Note these: 


1, A new type front axle (Elliott) 
which gives a castering effect to steering. 

2. A new type rear axle—heavier, and makes 
the car cling to the road. 

3. A finished electric system; well nigh faultless. 

4. A larger radiator with more pleasing lines. 

5. New design full crown fenders with wire 
edge reinforcing. 

6. Gas tank now in the rear; vacuum feed. 

7. Larger service brakes; emergency brake now 
on transmission—European type. 

8. Engine efficiency increased to new point by 
addition of Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn, 

9. Two-bulb headlights, decreasing draw on 
storage battery; steering post more rigid; warning 
button in center of wheel; ail switches and but- 
tons grouped in a single unit. 

10. Alluring new lines from radiator to gas tank, 


These mark great strides in car mak- 
ing, and they literally have been woven 
into that wonderful Maxwell chassis de- 
signed 5 years ago, and of which more 
than 300,000 have been built to date. 


When the public steps up and pays out 
$200,000,000 for this one model Maxwell 
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More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
= MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, Limited, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





This is the Post-War Maxwell; it gives 
you next year’s 


car today 


you can readily understand the 
sincerity, the soundness, the ex- 
perience of years that have been 
put into this great car. 


A Maxwell of the war period is 
worth agreat dealtoday. (Try and 
buy one!) 

Consider what this Post-War 
Maxwell must be worth with all 
these distinguishing improvements. 

To date, dealers have ordered more 
than $100,000,000 worth of these Post- 
War Maxwells. 

More than this amount can not be 
made, though eight great plants, covering 
250 acres, employing 12,000 men, and 
utilizing a capital that runs into many, 
many millions of dollars, work ceaselessly 
to produce them. Obviously there will 
not be enough Maxwells to go around. 

Many dealers are taking orders—even 
at this unprecedented date—for delivery 
next April. 

Whether you are going to buy a car 
now or next spring it behooves you to 
look over this Post-War Maxwell and 
note what has been accomplished in fine 
engineering during and since the war. 

If you buy a Post-War Maxwell you 
are getting next year’s car today. 

$985 f.o.b. Detroit. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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him do what she wants,” he sympathized. 

She played the airs that one heard on 
the streets, at the Orpheum, at the club 
dances. Then she slipped into the rag- 
time of Big Bob’s college days and sur- 
prised a delighted exclamation from his 
| unwilling lips with songs that he had not 
| heard for years. And finally she merged 
into the sliding, syncopated measures of a 
tune so new that as yet the Coast had 
hardly heard it. After that she swung 
round on the stool with a laugh. “What 
an ungodly exhibition for a Sunday after- 
noon. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself—Bob. No, you are not going 
home yet. Poor old Bobby has been sit- 
ting here this whole poky afternoon and 
I do believe Mother has gone to sleep in 
his face. You needn’t think you are the 
only one to be entertained.” She pushed 
him into a chair. “You sit here and talk 


Save the Surface . to Mother while I show Bobby the kittens 
ECAY, the destroyer, is ever on the watch to attack surfaces out in the garage.” 


of materials unprotected against the assaults of time, wet, Kittens! Just as if he were a little girl! 
“Come on, Bobbykins,” and she swept 











hard usage and changing seasons. ; [ 
When it is so easy with proper painting to protect and save him gayly out of the room, the arm again 
any surface, the economy and good business of proper painting about his a He turned a red and 
and finishing become apparent. protesting face ack toward his father, 
who, helpless, telegraphed him sympathy, 


—~) = ’ but nothing more. 
( : The kittens were duly admired, as were 
I eleven bantam hens and an ugly Airedale. 
Then, instead of going back to the house, 
PA I NT S & EF I N I S H E S as in the nature of things one had a right 
to expect, Miss Redmond sat down on the 


are made for every purpose, a special kind Have an Acme grass and pulled Little Bob down beside 


for every surface need. ‘‘Save the surface Quality Shelf her. “It’s so lovely and cool out here 
” “ : ” 99 : 
and you save all!” You and your decora- pie porte yet now,” she explained. 
tor buy Acme Quality Paints with the so nae Boe Ba se keep They spoke of sundry matters and at 
s n 
. y 2 Sones wk leneth a silence fell. “Bobby dear,” she 


confidence that they are the best in ©" % deme Quality Varno- 

i tile, a varnish for floors, 
service and value that can be made. woudwork and furniture; 
Acme Quality White Enamel 
for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork and all similar 
surfaces, and a quart of 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS Acme Quality Floor Paint of 


said finally, with the slim arm once more 
round his shoulders, “tell me about your 
mother.” 

The red surged from his scalp down out 
of sight below his collar and he closed his 


lips. 













You need our two helpful booklets—** Acme Quality 
Painting Guide” and“ Home Decorating.”” If your 
dealer's supply is exhausted, write us for free copies. 


—— ee ee ee “Do you remember her at all?” she per. 
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the grass. Miss Redmond ran her fingers 


KEG through his hair. “Don’t you miss her, 
‘Save the surface and Bobby?” she asked. 


<—- Bik Save all; - Tif. ods ¥ Veal IG BOB, had he been there, could have 
——S 


gs warned Miss Redmond that the thing 
Z 











that was making Little Bob’s face scarlet 
and his eyes quite round and blue, was 
blind and furious anger. But she couldn’t 
know and went heedlessly on. “Don’t 
you want her just awfully sometimes, 
Bobby?” 

Little Bob turned away his head. 
“Why, sort of,” he said. 

Miss Redmond drew him closer. Gal- 
lantly he stiffened himself, but superior 
size and strength prevailed. “I know,’ 
she said, “I know how it is, dear; and it’s 
tough luck. Poor little Bobby,” she said 
softly and kissed him over his left eye. 

“Nobody knows how much a boy misses 
when he loses his mother. But won’t you 
let me help—all I can?” 

Little Bob turned upon her a bland and 
unfathomable smile. ‘Gee, Miss Red- 
mond, that’s awfully nice of you,” he 
drew himself away firmly, “but—but—” 
His courage almost oozed. He gulped. 

“Say, Miss Redmond, you *d like an awful 
lot to marry Dad, wouldn’t you? * He 
had a little trouble with his voice. “I’ve 
known you would for a long time; spond 
Williamson knows it, too. Gee, I guess 
Dad and I sat up pretty near all last night 
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| Satisfaction in Rugs 


You do not buy rugs every day—when you do you want 
lasting satisfaction. Rugs of real quality are the most eco- 
nomical—rugs that wear 


ELIDA 


GRASS RUGS _ _ |f 


are made of the best material produced in America by 5 if Mi », | 2) 
skilled American workmen. They are SANITARY, light Al a 
and easily handled. Insist on DELTOX Rugs. Ifyour , .) / |). 
dealer does not have DELTOX write us, and we will tell you 

















where you can get them. Most good dealers have them. -{ at ; : 3} 
DELTOX Rugs combine quality with designs and color- \¥ if 
ing to suit all tastes. Cheaper rugs will lack durability Se 
and will soon be a disappointment. c 
: a DELTOX : 
/ , GRASS RUG ~<A +196 
; /\ company / -— Be 
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The Greatest Novel Ever Written—by the 
Most Popular Author in All the World 


Harold Bell Wright 


Vibrant with the local color of 
the mystic, enchanted Ozarks 
the Shepherd of the Hillscou 
Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Jud 
Betty Jo are more than cr 
—they are actual, human realities, 








Vo} Illustrations by J. Allen St. John 


| ‘THERE CREATION OF BRIAN KENT | 


First Printing—Forty Carloads—750,000 Copies 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT carries a message that will 
strengthen human faith to happiness: ‘‘The foundation principles of life— 
honesty, courage, fidelity, mora lity, : etc.—are eternal facts. Life must and 
will go on. You can neither stop it nor turn it back.’’ In the author’s 
inimitable, fascinating style this message is like a heaven-sent blessing that 
||| will cheer and give couraze to millions of weary, storm-tossed souls that 
| have all but gone down in ‘these recert _~ of world chaos. ‘‘The Re- 

Creation of Brian Kent’? is a delighttul Ozark story of life and love, sweet 
|| and appealing with pathos, rich in philosophy, masterful in character 
||| analysis, charming in description and intensely dramatic, not with physical 
| combat, but with skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of the in- 
visible forces of life. 


Full Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 





| 
| Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Over Eight Million Sold 
| | That Printer of Udell’s—The Swale of the Hills—The Calling 
| of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their 
| Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 
| 





° J 
Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 
Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life ne P 16mo., Cloth 
“A literary gem that will live’”’ , he Uncrowned King 60 Cents 
Our Big Catalog of We catalog and send by mail, ata 
Books of All Publishers FREE big saving Fee you, over 25,000 books of 
other publishers. We supply the largest number of public, private and school libraries 


|| and individuals with all their books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write for | 
catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
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| THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 

E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO i 
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We advise the purchase and 
are making a specialty of 


U. S. Government Bonds 


| and are prepared, at any time, 
| to buy or sell large or small lots 





We have prepared a circular on 
investment securities which we shall 
| be glad to send you on request 


Kidder,Peabody &Co. 


115 Devonshire St. 17 Wall Stvreet 
Boston New Yoric 
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talking about it. And henestly, Miss 
Redmond, he doesn’t want to.” He re- 
garded her with unwinking eyes. “He 
sure doesn’t,” he repeated. Then loyalty 
to Daddy, absent and unable to defend 
himself, reminded him of a still further 
duty. “And | don’t either,” he added. 

Miss Redmond had got to her feet. 
“Why—why—”’ she said breathlessly, as 
if speech did not come easily, “why what 
whatever do you mean! I—I never 
heard of anything so absurd! The idea of 

-I don’t know—why you should think— 
oh, it’s monstrous! Why—J/ want to 
marry your father—!” She put both 
hands to her cheeks, while wave after 
wave of humiliated color surged across 
her face. ‘Oh, you—you wretched, you 
preposterous little boy!” 


HE fled to the house so swiftly that 
Little Bob had much ado to follow. 
He blinked in the dusk of the living-room. 

Big Bob was rather flushed and it 
seemed that the stout old lady in the stiff 
black silk had not fallen asleep over the 

| conversation. Little Bob wondered if 
| Mrs. Redmond had been running her 
| fingers through Big Bob’s hair. Miss 

Redmond did not sit down and Big Bob 

rose quickly. Little Bob observed that 
this time their departure was unimpeded. 

“We are going east for the fall and 
winter,’ Miss Redmond said in the same 
breathless fashion, and she did not glance 
at her mother; “‘so I shall probably not 
see you again—Mr. Dillon.” 

On the step Big Bob held out his hand, 
the late sun falling on his nice, dark brown 
head. “Thank you so much, Miss Red- 
mond,” he said, “for a mighty nice after- 

noon. Bobby and I certainly appreciate 
7.” 

She managed the edge of a formal smile. 
“Don’t mention it. It is merely a pleasure 
to offer a family dinner and a little diver- 
sion to two lone—bachelors.” 

“Oh, but Miss Redmond,” Little Bob 
exclaimed, quite without guile, “you 
ought to see the way our Chink can cook! 
He sure is a hum-dinger!” 

They crossed the street sedately enough 
and closed their gate with decorum. But 
once inside the sacred precinct Bobby’s 
whoop was long and loud. He rolled upon 
the grass; he turned a somersault; he man- 
aged three cartwheels indifferently well. 
“Oh gee, Dad,” he chortled, “she’s going 
east. Jimminy Christmas! She’s going 
east. Whee!” 

He sat up in the grass and laughed. 
And Big Bob, standing in the path, 
laughed too, through the reproof = was 
trying to form. 

“T guess maybe she wouldn’ t keep 
Chopin stuff on the piano,” Little Bob 
snickered, “‘but every thing else sure would 
have been dead right.” 

Big Bob ran his fingers through his hair 
and sank to the front ste p weakly. “Lord, 
Bobby, but you had me scared last night! 
I thought maybe you wanted her!” 





What is happening in the world? 

You don’t know! 

Why? 

Will Irwin, the famous international 
journalist, tells why in a smashing article 


, on PROPAGANDA in next month’s issue. 
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Narrow 


(Continued from page 28) 


John Ward,” said Conklin. “Men say 
your word is as good as your bond. Let’s 
come to the point. How much do you 
want to borrow? If it’s not over three 
hundred you can have it. Not a cent 
more.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be honest to borrow any 
money on what little security I’ve got,” 
Johnny answered. 

“Why not? You’ve got enough stock 
to secure three hundred,” said Pete. “I'll 
only charge you twelve per cent.” 

“You're too generous, taking chances 
that way,” Johnny says, shaking his head. 
“Those cows might get lump-jaw or black- 
leg or eat a bait of larkspur and die. I'd 
never feel honest about accepting that 
loan.” 

“You're a little too honest to have good 
sense,” Pete announced positively. “You'll 
probably die in the poorhouse.” 

“Have you ever spent much time study- 
ing over how I'd strike you as a son-in- 
law?” Johnny inquired politely. 

“Tf you ever strike me that way it will 
be from behind,” says Pete. “Or below 
the belt.” 

“Then I understand that you forbid me 
to propose to Violet,” said Johnny. “Is 
that a fact?” 

“Tt’s an ultimatum,” Pete stated. 

“Very well, Mr. Conklin. I’m _ too 
honest to run contrary to your wishes in 
the matter,” Johnny returned with dig- 
nity. ‘‘Good day, sir.” 

“Good night!” said Pete. 


BOUT two days later Violet’s own 
pet saddle horse turned up missing 
and she offered a reward. 

On Sunday afternoon Johnny turned up 
at Conklin’s house leading the runaway 
pet. 

“Miss Violet, I found this little fellow 
careening round loose on the range,” he 
said when Violet answered his rap on the 
front door. ‘‘Seemed like I’ve noticed 
you setting up in the middle of him a time 
or two and he might be yours; so | 
brought him along.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” she said. “‘I 
wouldn’t lose him for worlds and worlds. 
[ just never will understand how he got 
himself untied and unlocked the barn and 
ran away.” 

“No, you never will,’ Johnny con- 
curred. “That will always remain a 
mystery.” 

Dave Shelley was setting just inside 
and rose and strolled to the door. 

“Have you heard from Cousin Johnny 
lately?’ he asked. 

“No. The rascal never even writes to 
me. He’s careless that way,” Johnny 
inswered. 

“If he was round these parts it’s prob- 
able that he helped Miss Conklin’s pony 
to break out of the barn,” said Dave. 

“T wouldn’t put it past him,” Johnny 
admitted. “Not for a minute.” 

“Wasn’t that clever,” cooed Violet. 

“I'd like to have caught him at it,” 
Dave said darkly. 

“Pll give you a straight tip, Dave,” 
aid Johnny. “I don’t stand up for his 
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Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Building, "New York, 
for sample of Mavis perfume, or purchase the new 
50c trial size at any good toilet goods counter. 
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escapades but take it from me—if you 
ever catch Cousin Johnny you'll need 
some help to turn him loose. Well, I must 
dangle along home now.” 

“Oh, aren’t you going to come in, Mr. 
Ward?” Violet invited. Johnny shook his 
head mysteriously. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. Then he glanced 
all round and leaned over and whispered. 
“May I have a moment alone?” he asked. 

She let him lead her to the end of the 
porch and he stood looking down at her 
sadly and shaking his head. 

“My poor, poor little unhappy Violet,” 
he says. ‘How my heart aches for you.” 

Violet braced herself for bad news. 

“Tell me the worst,” she murmured. 

“All your life you’ve been raised up to 
have everything your own way—your 
slightest wish gratified,” he said. “Now if 
you were to get a crushing disappoint- 
ment it would go hard with you. Just 
suppose now that you wanted to marry 
me—wouldn’t that be tough?” 

“Qh, just terrible!” says Violet. “Only 
I don’t.” 

“No, but sometime you might,” he 
pointed out, “and you couldn’t. Your 
Daddy has warned me off the place. 
‘Violet can marry whom she chooses,’ he 
says, ‘as long as it’s not you.’ That’s his 
very words.” 

“Dear old Dad,” said Violet. 

“I’m too honest to propose against his 
wishes,” Johnny went on. “I thought it 
only fair to warn you never to fall in love 
with me because you wouldn’t have one 
chance in a thousand, Violet dear.” 

“T’]l promise not to,” she agreed. “Do 
you feel better now?” 

Johnny laughed right out. 

“That certainly is a relief to have you 
take it hke that. I was afraid you’d carry 
on and maybe cry,” he says. “It takes a 
big load off my mind.” He pulled out a 
big blue-white solitaire that made her 
gasp. “Shattered dreams,” he said. “You 
can keep it for a souvenir of what might 
have been. Only you must promise never 
to wear it on the third finger of your left 
hand. That wouldn’t be honest.” 

“Ne ver for a second,” she promised. 

“Now that you’ve been warned, I can 
go and try to forget you with a clear con- 
science,” said Johnny. ‘“Good-by, Pet,” 
and he strode off without another word. 


JOLET went in and excused herself 

from Dave long enough torun upstairs 
to powder her nose and she slipped the 
ring on the forbidden finger for just a 
minute to see if it fit before hiding it. 

Violet expected to see Johnny by the 
next day at the very latest but he consist- 
ently failed to show up, and after a couple 
of weeks she made inquiry of Pete. 

“Dad, what has become of Johnny 
Ward?” she asked. 

**He’s off on a vacation or something,” 
Pete answered. ‘Anyway he’s been gone 
for aw hile.” 

“Don’t you think he’s interesting?” she 
angled. 

“‘He’s too darned simple and honest to 
be real awful interesting,” said her Dad. 

“Would you like it if I let him come out 
to see me on and off?” she asked. 

“Yes, mostly off,” says Pete. 
you ever let me c atch you with him, Sis. 

“T won’t, Dad,” she promised dutifully. 

After maybe two months Johnny came 
riding into Ten Sleep on the stage. 

As soon as Violet heard he was in town 


“cc Don’t 


”? 


she took the ring off her right hand where 
she’d been wearing it and hid it away at 
home. Then she made an engagement for 
the evening with Dave Shelley. 


OHNNY went straight from the stage 

to the bank and shook Pete Conklin’s 
hand warmly. 

“How is Miss Violet?”’ he asked. 

“Tolerable,” says Pete. “Now if you’ve 
any business with me be brief and 
specific.” 

“Just wanted to open a little account,” 
Johnny explained and he flashed a check 
book and drew a check for twelve thou- 
sand on a Denver bank. 

“Where in blazes did you get that much 
money?!” Pete demanded. 

“Why, I got most of it to put into a new 
house,” Johnny replied. ‘I’ve gone into 
the real estate business and I’d like to ask 
your advice.” He opened his grip and 
pulled out a roll of papers and spread a 
blue-print on Pete’s desk. ‘“This here’s the 
proposed railroad through Barren Flat. 
Barren is a good name—that’s a little the 
most desolate stretch of sage brush and 
solitude, I ever see. This is the plot of the 
townsite of Sparkling Water,” he went on, 
tapping another paper. “It stands right 
in the middle of that flat without a tree or 
a water hole in ten miles. There’s not a 
home in the townsite and not a drink with- 
ina day’s ride. I’ve made arrangements 
to get a little rake-off on every lot that’s 
disposed of. Do you think I’ll do well at 
it?” 

“No question about it,” says Pete. 
“You're a high-pressure salesman and 
draw an honest picture of Sparkling 
Water.” 

“Tt will cost thirty dollars and over to 
get water to that flat,” Johnny continued. 
**Nine or ten millions at least.” 

“That much at the lowest estimate,” 
Pete agreed. “I can’t lend you that much 
without calling some other loans so I don’t 
see how we're going to break the drouth. 
You expect to slip me some Sparkling 
Water property at a price way under the 
market—is that it?” 

“When a company ever gets water on 
that tract they can raise anything—pe- 
cans, lemons, figs, dates, pineapples— 
why it will be the garden spot of the 
world! That West Texas sunshine will 
just pull the crops up by the roots almost, 
they'll grow so fast. Think of it, man! 
Three hundred thousand acres of it in a 
body and every foot of it worth from two 
hundred up! Of course the company 
won’t do it for their health. They'll make 
a barrel of money. Won’t sell a lot until 
the water is turned on and then launch an 
advertising campaign that will rock this 
nation. Full-page ads in the magazines 
showing cuts of wheat shocks six feet tall; 
alfalfa growing up to the eaves of the barn 
and cherry trees in blossom; a four-horse 
load of grapes picked off one bush. That’s 
what water—and advertising—would do 
for Barren Flat. Folks will knife each 
other for a chance to pay a thousand 
for lots in the outskirts of Sparkling 
Water!” 

“T’ll trv and not get stabbed in the 
rush,” Pete chuckled. ‘But you’re a 
vivid little booster at that.” 

“T get carried away when I think of the 
unlimited possibilities of Barren Flat,” 
Johnny apologized. “I wonder if you "d 
give me a list of fifty or more men in 
the West—men whose names stand for 
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A cologne bottle that adds to No one denies the usefulness of any Your mirror itself doesn’t hold 
the attractiveness of any dress- candy jar. And who could deny the any more beauty and grace 
ing table prettiness of this one? than this little bottle! 


For its beauty— 
and its usefulness! 


For both its beauty and its You'll be delighted to find, 
usefulness, you'll like to own too, that these desirable pieces 
Heisey’s graceful, sparkling of Heisey’s Glassware are very 


glassware! inexpensive. You’ll enjoy using 
The new Heisey designs in glass themevery day! Heisey’s Glass- 
: £ 


for your dining table or your ware is for sale only at the better 

~—— dressing table—in candy jar or stores. If your dealer cannot ,{%/” 
cologne bottle—are unusually supply you, order direct from 
artistic and particularly well- A. H. HEISEY & CO., Dept. 
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siery that 1s made thick and warm for winter 


<Y for every one in the family. 
—and light and cool tor summer, but always of 


honest wearing value—and always good-looking. 


Right now, thousands of men and women are 
buying Durable-e DURHAM fleecy-lined hosiery for 
Every pair is full of 
The thick, soft fleecy 


lining keeps in the warmth and keeps out cold. 


the cold winter months. 
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This hosiery is comfortable to wear—and has a 


fine appearance. 


The strong reinforcing at point of greatest strain 
gives extra months of wear to Durable/ DURHAM 
Hosiery. Styles for men and women include all 


fashionable colors and come in all weights from 


all the family 


sheer lisle to the heavy fleecy-lined hosiery for 


coldest weather. 


Every pair of Durable- DURHAM is made right. 
Legs are full length; tops wide and elastic; sizes 
are accurately marked. Soles and toes are smooth, 


seamless and even. The Durham dyes will not fade. 


Ask for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery and look 
Your 
If you 
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Sales Offices: 88 Leonard St., New York 
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conservative investment in their own home 
towns.” 

“Two dollars in advance,” Pete stated. 

“Cheap enough,” Johnny agreed. “I 
don’t see much sense in giving away good 
property but that’s none of my business. 
If they want me to give fifty free lots it’s 
their loss. The idea is to deed lots to a 
number of prominent men. ‘Then when 
the advertising starts they'll cite their 
names as property owners in Sparkling 
Water to give poor people conhdence. 
Looks wasteful to me.” 

“Hum,” says Pete. “Yes. Have you 
thought about who to give these lots to, 
Johnny?” 

“Not in particular,” Johnny admitted. 
“These free lots are mostly out in the sub- 
urbs—off here across the proposed rail- 
road yards,” he says, indicating the plat. 
‘They may never be worth over two or 
three hundred.” 

‘That’s true enough,” says Pete. “But 
I’ll always take a chance to help an ambi- 
tious boy get started off right. Me being 
so well known and a banker and all—I’ve 
been thinking it might help you out if [’d 
take one of those myself.” 

“That’s what I call being friendly,” 
Johnny beamed. “I’ve power of attor- 
ney to sign for the company. You pick 
vour lot and Ill give you a deed to it. You 
send it along with five dollars to the regis- 
ter of deeds of Choctan county, ! exas, to 
pay for recording it and for having the lot 
surveyed and the corner stakes drove.” 

“Tl even put my self out a little to 
help,” Pete offered. “You deed me some 
more of these lots and maybe I could give 
them to some men that are in a class you 
couldn’t reach—financiers and so on.” 

“T gathered an idea that I was only to 
deed one lot at a time,” Johnny hesitated. 
“Of course you being a banker that-a-way 

but I know they said only one lot to 
each deed.” 


HAT’S right Johnny, always be honest 

and you’re on the safe side. You put 
each lot on a separate deed,” Pete said. 
“That’s what they told you and you must 
follow orders.” He drew the plat over in 
front of him. “Now these two,” he says, 
*‘and these three here on the corner, and 
here’s two out on this street.”’ He checked 
them off watching to see if Johnny was 
getting nervous. But Johnny wasn’t. 

“There ’s thirty-two—scattered round 
some,” Pete says finally. “You just make 
me out _ for them, son, and maybe 
I'll find a way to slip them on to men 
whose names will help boom Sparkling 
W ate ioe 

“Mr. Conklin, there’s been times when 
[ suspected you wasn’t very friendly to me 
but from now on I'll never doubt it,” says 
Johnny. He pulled out a thick bundle of 
deed forms and started to write. “It don’t 
seem exactly honest to let you do most of 
the work but some day I’ll do you the 
same kind of a favor you’re doing fer me.” 
He looked up as if a sudden notion nad hit 
him full between the eyes. “I'll start 
right now by deeding you four lots in the 
business section. If they say a word 
against it, they’re no friends of mine after 
all the trouble you’re taking to help us 
out.” 

Pete sat back and sighed. 

“No,” he says, swallowing hard. “It 
would sure show them up if they didn’ t 
approve of an honest return like that.” 

Half an hour later Pete sat looking over 
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AMELS supply in a lavish way every- 

thing you ever hoped to find in cigarettes! 
Camels are so unique in quality, in flavor, in 
full-bodied-mildness, in refreshing satisfaction 
that you should not delay your pleasure an 
instant! Try Camels out to the limit— 
then compare them with any cigarette in the 
world at any price! 


Quality alone would make Camels distinct- 
ive. But, behind quality is Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. This blend is a revelation to 
cigarette smokers! You'll prefer it to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight, it is so 
mellow, so delightful. 


Prove conclusively that Camels are made to 
meet your most exacting demands; that you 
can smoke them liberally without tiring your 
taste! And, know yourself that Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor! 


Quality will make you keen for Camels! 
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18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in scien- 
tifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes; 
or ten packages (200 cigarettes) ina 
glassine-paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton for the 
home or office supply or when you travel. 
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Do you know or do you guess? 


CANDY manufacturer wouldn’t expect perfect candy if 
he let his foreman guess at the quantities in making a 


hundred-pound batch of bon-bons. 


Don’t blame your ingredients, then, for the failure of your 
cake if you weren’t accurate in measuring. "Take Ryzon 
Baking Powder—because it’s lighter you get more teaspoonfuls 
to the pound. Therefore, sometimes women use too much 
baking powder, which has the same effect as not enough. 


Ryzon was the first baking powder to have the directions in 
accurate level measurements on the can. 


By using Ryzon, the Perfect Baking Powder, according to 
Ryzon directions, even an inexperienced cook can bake suc- 
cessfully. Ryzon is 40c for a full 16 ounce pound—also 15c 


and 25c packages. 


GENERALCHEMICAL(CO, 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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Everybody Likes a Good 
Mystery Story 


And that exactly describes Beatrice Mantle’s latest novel, ‘‘JIn the 
House of Another, ’’ now appearing serially in SUNSET. 


This issue contains the third instalment. For the convenience of 
those who have missed the beginning of the story, we have reprinted 
the first two instalments, and will send them free upon request. Or 
your subscription can begin with the December number, including 
the earlier instalments, giving you the complete story to date. If 
you want to read this big gripping story from the beginning, send 
for the reprints before they are all gone. 




















thirty-six deeds with Johnny’s signature 
all properly acknowledged by a notary. 

“Maybe there isn’t one born every min- 
ute,” Pete chuckled. “But every now 
and then there’s a birth that makes up 
the average for the last few months.” 

Johnny sauntered down to Shorty 
Whitfield’s carpenter shop. The two of 
them hired a rig and drove out to the 
homestead and didn’t get back until after 
dark. Johnny carried his suit-case up to 
his room in the Blue Front boarding house 
and unpacked. He trigged himself out in 
a white collar and a new suit, hat and 
shoes. He certainly did look snappy and 
stylish when he headed for San Souci 
dance hall over the Boston Store. 


LB el SHELLY had brought Violet to 
the dance and there was a perfect 
swarm of young fellows round her when 
Johnny arrived. He traipsed right along 
over and asked for her card. 

“Oh, I’m just crushed to think I haven’t 


a dance left,” she says as she handed it ° 


over. “Every last one gone.” 

Johnny looked it over carefully. 

“Now this Reginald Van Tyne whose 
name I see here so often must be a stran- 
ger,’ Johnny says reflectively. ‘Or else 
he moved away before I came. Anyway, 
I'll just initial these six dances and in case 
he fails to move back soon enough I’Il sub- 
stitute for him.” 

“But do you think that would be hon- 
est?” Violet suggested. 

“Maybe not,” Johnny decided. “I'll 
just erase his name and print in my own 
so there won’t be anything underhanded 
about it.” 

The six dances all came in a string but 
up until the last one Violet couldn’t draw 
him out on any topic except about what 
a nice spell of weather they were having, 
but as they glided away in the last dreamy 
waltz he branched out and discoursed 
about music. 

“This piece now is one tender selection,” 
he says. “It sort of melts down my reso- 
lutions and makes me want to whisper 
things I shouldn’t. It brings up memo- 
ries, this tune does. I used to have 
dreams of hearing a certain little girl sit 
down evenings and playing this air on the 
baby grand piano I ordered to put in the 
front room of that new house I’m build- 
ing out on the homestead. That is going 
to be one cute little bungalow and will 
perch right in the prettiest little grove of 


| cedars in the state and have water piped 


down from a side-hill spring. I told 
Shorty Whitfield to go the limit and draw 
up a set of plans to suit himself. He’s 
drawing them up over at his carpenter 
shop right now.” 

“Would he let any one see them?” 
asked Violet. 

“T’m afraid not, Miss Violet; he’s touchy 
that way, Shorty is,” says Johnny. “I 
just can’t tell you how glad I am that 
Reginald Van Tyne moved away and I 
was able to take his place. I must dangle 
along now, because just as sure as | talk 
any longer I'll be telling you things you 
shouldn’t hear.” 

The next morning Violet sailed into 
Shorty’s shop. “Johnny Ward said to let 
me have a look at the plans of his house,” 
she says. Shorty brought them out and 
she looked them over for almost an hour. 

“Tt would be a big help if you’d give me 
some ideas,” Shorty suggested. 

“T will,” says Violet. 
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Result, you get decreased friction and big increase in power. 


Every fraction of power from every explosion is conserved. 
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from date of installation. 
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(The Shirt You'll Be 
Glad You Bought 


A ffording bodily warmth 
without impairing freedom | 
of movement For out- 
door or in-door wear for 
work, dress or sport — in 
summer s sun or winter's 


snow. § Sold by dealers 


who place their customers 






interest first. 
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Do You Remember Monsieur Bon Coeur? 


“Good Heart,” that ragged gentleman Vingie E. Roe has created, returns 


Read it in the DECEMBER number. 


to Sunset with a new adventure. 











CARMEN 


Complexion 


Powder 


In wind, in dampness, in | 
any light, let Carmen guard } 
your complexion. It stayson. |, 
White, Cream, Flesh, Pink 
and the new Carmen-Brunetie 
Shade. 

50> Everywhere 











The VOSE Grand 


embodies every principle of 
Scientific piano construction, 
perfected through seventy 
years devoted to the attain- 
ment of an ideal. It has quality 
and prestige, combined with 
moderate price. Investigate the 
Vose before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifully 
illustrated catalogue 
and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
168 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 








She ducked behind a partition when 
Dave Shelley looked in at the window as 
he passed by on his way to the bank. 

The minute Dave stepped inside the 
bank Pete Conklin led him into his pri- 
vate office. 

“I’m going to tip you off to an invest- 
ment, Dave,” he announced. “And you 
go fifty-fifty with me on what you make.” 

“Seventy-thirty,” Dave offered cau- 
tiously. ‘What 1s it?” 

“Fifty-fifty,” Pete stated positively, 
“and it’s this.” They had their heads to- 
gether for half an hour and the teller won- 
dered what kind of a funny story they 
were chuckling overin Pete’s private office. 

“Tt would be too bad if he got in trouble 
over it and went to jail,” Conklin said as 
they came out. 

Dave looked back and remembered a 
certain string of six straight dances the 
previous evening. “Yes,” he says. “That 
would be too bad.” 

He went up the street, traveling fast 
and looking for Honest John Ward. 
Shelley was a selling talker and in ten 
minutes of conversation Johnny surren- 
dered helplessly. 

“You're right, Dave, I can see that,” he 
said. “It ought to give Sparkling Water 
a boost for people to know that the best 
saddle maker in the West is a property 
owner there.” And he started making out 
twenty deeds. 

He handed them over and Dave stood 
in the door of the notary’s office and 
watched him ride off out of town. 

“The sooner the company finds out it’s 
been stung the sooner Cousin Johnny will 
take to the hills to keep from getting 
jailed,” he said. “It wouldn’t do to let it 
leak out.”” So he told a dozen or so of his 
best friends and made each one promise 
not to tell. 


A; Johnny rode along toward his home- 
stead, a horse came shimming across 
the flat and Violet Conklin, her cheeks all 
flushed and pretty from riding and her 
eyes shining from excitement, loped up to 
him and stopped. 

“My gracious!” she exclaimed. “I 
surely did think you were Dad Edwards 
and [ wanted to see him.” She rested her 
right hand on the saddle horn and the sun 
flashed a thousand sparks off a big blue 
white solitaire. 

“You couldn’t guess how many times 
I’ve wanted to ask you out riding,’’said 
Johnny. “I'd ask you twice a day if it 
wasn’t for that New England conscience 
of mine. But of course I can’t mention it, 
the way things are. It’s an act of Provi- 
dence, my having my back turned so you 
couldn’t tell I didn’t have two feet of 
white whiskers’ like Dad. It’s sheer mi- 
raculous, you mistaking me that way and 
our meeting by accident when we’re rid- 
ing the same day. How far are you trav- 
veling this way!” 

“Not more than two or three miles,” 
Violet laughed up at him. 

“T told Shorty to ask some lady about 
different little points in the house plans,” 
Johnny said as they jazzed along. “Wom- 
enfolks know more about such things, 
don’t you think?” 

“Yes, nearly always. He came over 


| and asked if [’d help him,” says Violet, 


turning on that little flashing smile of 
hers. “If I find time I may look over the 
plans and make a suggestion here and 
there.”’ 














P CRIMP CuT"® 
FLONG BURNING PIPE AN 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO # 


OPPY red bags, tidy red 
tins, handsome pound’ and 
half-pound tin humidors—and 
that classy, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect con- 
dition. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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O use arguing about it, or 

making chin music in a minor 
key! If you’ve got the jimmy-pipe- 
notion or cigarette rolling ‘em 
idea cornered in your smokeappe- 
tite, slip in a few liberal loads of 
Prince Albert! And, you'll sign 
the longest lease you can hook up 
to on about the cheerfulest brand 
of in-and-out-door sport that ever 
did ramble up Broadway or down 
Lost Creek trail! 


Boiled down to regular old 
between-us-man-talk, Prince 
Albert kicks the “‘pip’’ right 
out of a pipe! Puts pipe pleas- 
ure into the 24-hours-a-day joy’us 
class! Gives smokers more fun to 
the square inch than they, or you, 
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national joy smoke 





Copyright 1919 by 
lh. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 





ever dug out of a pipe before! 
Prince Albert makes a pipe or 
cigarette a peace party at both 
ends and the middle! Just hums 
and hums the soothingest sym- 
phony of smoke content that ever 
sifted its happy way into a 
man’s system! P. A. is so fra- 
grant, so fascinating in flavor, so 
refreshing ! 


And, you run plumb-fair against 
the astounding fact that Prince 
Albert can’t bite your tongue or 
parch your throat! Because, our 
exclusive patented process cuts 
out bite and parch! Why, you 
can’t get orders in fast enough to 
try to buy up the supply for a 
long, long spell! 
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y ees Catalogue re 
N army shoes ‘‘Herman’’ 

a ae , : a 
al signifies top quality. It is the 


same name the American 
soldier knows best. 
And when American men in 


private life buy the army type of 
footwear—for its perfect ortho- 
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pedic construction, genuine | 
comfort and long service—they | 
buy more Herman’s U. S. Army rs 

. Shoes than any other kind. 

Modern science in shoe build- 
ing finds nofullerexpressionthan » 


in this wonderful Herman line. 
Active occupations and outdoor 
life have no more valuable allies 
than these shapely, finely con- 
structed, anatomically correct 


Herman shoes. . 


Sold in 8000 retail stores. If you 
are not near one, we will fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 


% Jos. M. HERMAN SHOE Co. * 
800 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Inhalation Treat- 
| ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
iS Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Pewee Asthma, Influenza, 
Established 1879 Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the common cold 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a meg/ected cold isa dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where there are 
young children, should he without this lamp.” 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restful nights 

It is called a 400% by Asthma sufferers 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

: ee best recommendation is its 40 years of success- 
ful use. 


Sold by Druggists. 






Send for descriptive booklet 29. 


TryCresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat. 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
They can’tharm you. Of yourdruggist orfrom us, 10c.in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.,62 Cortlandt St., New York 














or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 








“You're a little captain,” said Johnny. 
“T’ll be away some on business and likely 
won’t have time to see Shorty much until 
the house is finished. It will take a load 
off my mind if you give him a pointer or 
two.” 

“T will,” Violet promised. “I’m turning 
off here; maybe I’ll run across Dad Ed- 
wards and I’m surely anxious to ask after 
his rheumatism. Good-by.” And _ she 
headed her little horse back down the 
road. 

The news of Sparkling Water townsite 
leaked out gradually like a cloud-burst 
and inside of two days every man in the 
country was trying to lead Johnny off 
into a corner and show him where it would 
be to his advantage to deed him a lot. He 
was easier to convince after the first few 
applicants. 

“They said to give ’em to solid, sub- 
stantial folks,” he said. “I don’t know of 
a better lot of folks anywheres than we’ve 
got right here. If they don’t see it that 
way then the joke is on them—it’s not my 
fault.” 

And he gave lots away regardless. 

Every now and then he’d get stubborn 
and flatly refuse to give some man one. 

Bill Barnes carried this sort of a griev- 
ance into the Mint and laid it before 
Jack Doyle. 

“Johnny gave lots to half the county,” 
he says. “He gave Tim Kelley ten be- 
cause he thought a champion steer roper 
would boost the town and he slipped seven 
to Andy Smith because he won the buck- 
ing contest at Cheyenne. I’ve been a 
good friend to him and the ungrateful 
little pest won’t deed me a foot.” 

“Nor me,” said Jack. “We’re his 
friends already so he’s round giving 
presents and making new friends of them 
that was inclined to take advantage of 
him in the past. I give him a quart when 
he was thirsty, Bill, and you give him a 
job when he was broke. He won’t give us 
any lots.” Jack threw back his head and 
laughed. “Sit tisht and watch the cat, 
Bill,” he says. “This here is going to be 
good.” 


OHNNY kept making long trips and 

was gone for three weeks at a stretch. 
While he was away Violet seemed to drop 
in at Shorty’s carpenter shop pretty fre- 
quent and when she happened to be riding 
round she dropped past to look the new 
house over just out of curiosity. 

Shorty made heavy drafts against 
Johnny as the house went up. Johnny 
weeded out all the off-color cows in his 
bunch and put in some registered short- 
horn bulls. It looked like he’d soon be 
broke, but right in the face of all this ex- 
pense his bank balance showed an in- 
crease. 

Violet cut up with all the other boys 
and Dave Shelley almost lived out at 
Conklin’s front room of evenings, but when 
Johnny was back between trips it always 
happened that they met by accident 
nearly every day when they chanced to be 
riding the same way. 

She kept a calendar of Johnny’s trips 
by moving the ring over one finger every 
time he started off on one until it had sort 
of traveled across the right hand and 
strayed over to the left and moved along 
to the middle finger. Then Johnny pulled 
out for the longest trip of all. 

When he came back Shorty told him 
the house stood finished. Johnny gave 





him a check for the balance due and after 
he left the carpenter shop he went to the 
bank and drew a whale of a check against 
a Billings bank and told Pete to deposit it 
to his credit. 

“Now I’m through,” he announced. 
“I’m tired of traveling round and any- 
way I’ve got enough to run me along 
pretty comfortable.” 


| ah took one squint at the total of 
Johnny’s balance and grunted. 

“Hum,” he says. “Yes, you can spend a 
nickel now and then without feeling 
cramped. I always figured you were too 
honest to ever get ahead, but now I’m 
wondering if you’re honest enough to keep 
from getting hung. I don’t know whether 
you’re a clever crook or an honest fool. 
Someway I can’t classify you—maybe 
you'd better tell me which it is.” 

“Between old friends I don’t mind ad- 
mitting that I wouldn’t do anything that 
wasn’t honest,” says Johnny. “I was look- 
ing for investment for a few dollars I 
jarred loose from Bert Olliver’s bank 
and I run across Barren Flats. I got to 
thinking what a wonderful place it would 
be if it wasn’t a desert—if they’d ever 
turn the water on it, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Pete. 

“So I bought a thousand acres at a dol- 
lar an acre,” Johnny went on. “Then it 
occurred to me that town lots would be 
worth a mint when the boom struck, so I 
had it surveyed into lots, ten lots to the 
acre, after the streets were run through. 
The survey cost me two hundred. The 
lots stood me thirty cents apiece net, 
which was dirt cheap. We organized the 
Sparkling Water Townsite Company. The 
county attorney bought one share and the 
registrar of deeds bought one. The county 
sheriff and the town marshall of the 
county seat took one apiece and I didn’t 
try to sell the other ninety-six. J had con- 
fidence in it myself—so I just held onto 
the rest. We talked over the big prices 
those lots would bring later maybe, and it 
didn’t seem honest to keep such a good 
thing to ourselves. So they suggested 
that I give some away and I did.” 

“T know you did,” said Pete. 

' “Each man sent in five dollars with 
every deed,” Johnny went on. “It cost a 
dollar to record it. The other four share- 
holders kept a dollar to split between them 
for their trouble and sent the other three 
dollars to me to cover expenses of trav- 
eling round. That made me a profit of 
two dollars and seventy cents on each lot. 
Not much on one real estate deal but if 
you give ’em away fast enough you make 
a living wage. It’s no chore at all to give 
away a thousand a day.” 

“The ten thousand lots in Sparkling 
Water went so fast that we floated Brook- 
side, Lakeshore and Crystal Springs. 
They all went big. It’s a revelation to see 
how many folks have confidence in Bar- 
ren Flat. Most of ’em took advantage of 
my good nature and hoodwinked me out 
of a big block of lots too. If they ever get 
water on that flat those darn grafters will 
make a pot of money off of me. That’s 
my honest conviction. I’ve done my part, 
I’ve give away around forty thousand lots 
and I’m going to quit. A man can’t spend 
all his time being a philanthropist.” 

By the time Johhny was through Pete 
was grinning like a bobcat. He shoved 
out his hand to Johnny. 

“You’re a sure enough missionary,” he 
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€} The Positive Power Stream 


Bosch performance in the steady, hard grind against the continuous, 
maximum resistance developed in the Farm Tractor is one of the 
examples of Bosch Ignition Supremacy. The quality of the-Bosch 
reputation is built on fundamentally correct design, scientific, 
painstaking workmanship and the highest standards of material. 
Make Bosch Magneto Ignition responsible for the dependability 
of the power stream in your Automobile, Truck, Tractor or 
Motor Boat. The nearest dealer can fit a Bosch Magneto on 
your engine in a few hours. Be sure —Specify Bosch. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. Branches: New York, Chicago, Detroit. San Francisco Service Stations in more than 200 tilies 


AMERICA’S SUPREME’ fGNMLION “S YaRre™M 
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Smoking Mix 
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( Popular Size 5O¢ 
Sample upon request 
Falke Tobacco Co., Inc, 

















Avoid Trouble at 
Teething Time 
by giving baby 


MRS. 
WINSLOW’S 
SYRUP 


The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 


By causing the stomach to 
digest food as it should, keeping 
the bowels open and by giving 
baby less food, the first teeth 


never cause trouble. 


Contains no harmful ingredients 
—formula onevery bottle. Use it 
and note how easy and comfort- 
able baby is when teeth come, 


At all druggists. 














° 
Like a furnace 
fire. You need 
it each winter. 
Because Piso’s, too, 
isaprotection against 
winter weather. By 
soothing irritated, scratchy throats 
ard relieving bothersome coughs 
and hoarseness, it prevents more se- 
riousai!ments. Keep italwaysin the 
medicine cabinet ; use it at the first 
indication of throat irritation. 


30c at your druggist's. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs & Colds 


















says. “If I ever set ina poker game wit 
you it will be for pins!” 

“Is Miss Violet well?’ asked Johnny 

“Why the hell don’t you go out and see 
said Pete, “instead of inquiring of me? 

Half an hour later Dave Shelley surge+ 
into the Mint where Johnny was talkin- 
to Jack Doyle and Bill Barnes. 

He stepped up in front of Johnny anc 
looked at him accusingly. 

“lve just been talking with Pete,” he 
says. 

“Pete’s a smooth talker, don’t you 
think?” Johnny countered. 

“He said enough to prove you’re a 
grafter,” Dave snapped. “‘When are they 
going to turn the water on Barren Flat?” 
he finished sarcastically. 

“Tl tell you,” says Jack Doyle. 
“They’re going to hold a sucker’s reunion 
at Sparkling Water and they’II shed enough 
tears to raise a crop.” 

Dave glared at Johnny and looked mad 
enough to fight. Then all of a sudden he 
turned on his heel and rushed out. 

“Dave was all set to beat up Honest 
John,” said Jack. “But he just happened 
to think about Cousin Johnny and 
changed his mind.” 


OHNNY got on his horse and rode out 

to inspect the new house. There was a 
horse standing at the hitch rail in the front 
yard and someway it had a familiar look. 
Johnny slipped in the back way and 
peeked at Violet sitting there looking over 
a furniture catalog. 

She didn’t know he’d come back from 
his trip and it flustered her some when she 
turned and saw him. She jumped up and 
blushed and started backing toward the 
door with her left hand behind her back. 

“I’m such an inquisitive little party 
that I just dropped in to have a look 
round as I was riding past,” she ex- 
plained. “But I’m going now.” 

Johnny stepped over between her and 
the door and cut off her line of retreat. 

“Yes,” he says. “You better go before 
I get started talking about how much like 
a dream come true it is to see you here. It 
certainly does look homelike. If it wasn’t 
for that strait-laced conscience of mine, 
Sweetface, I’d tell you how it was all for 
you that I planned this little house. One 
day over a year ago I was riding along 
and here you came with Jimmy Caldwell. 
I saw you turn on that smile of yours, 
Honey, and I’ve loved you most to death 
from right then on. The smile wasn’t for 
me, but no matter, I’ve just ached to kiss 
the mouth that made it from that very 
second. I’d sure like to tell you about 
that but I mustn’t.” 

“No, you mustn’t,” says Violet. Then 
she forgot herself for just a second and 
reached up with her left hand to tuck 
back a stray lock of hair. The ring had 
made one more move and was on the for- 
bidden finger. 

You little Sweet Rascal,” says Johnny. 
“Tf you haven’t gone and got yourself en- 
gaged to me! Now I'll just have to tell 
you about it after all.””. So he took her in 
his arms and he must have told her a con- 
siderable for he kept her there a long time. 


*©@0 you see, Sonny, what Johnny Ward 
got by being honest,” Pop Sanders 
wound up.* “He got rich and got married. 
“One day after they’d been wedded 
maybe three days Violet was sitting on 
his lap.” 
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Hanes 
Garment 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Quality and care 


OU’D rate Hanes winter Men’s Union Suits and Shirts and 

Drawers sensational value if you followed the bales of fine, 
long-staple cotton from the moment they entered the Hanes 
Plant until you saw Hanes Underw2ar packed into boxes for 
shipment all over the nation! Your ccidence in Hanes would 
be as supreme as our own! 


What goes inte Hanes in quality and workmanship comes out 
fo you in extra-wear, extra-comfort, extra-warmth! We tell you 
frankly that Hanes is the biggest underwear value ever sold at 
any price! Prove our statement for your own satisfaction! 


If you prefer Shirts and Drawers, Hanes wil! meet your 
keenest desires! Read every detail and compare with the 
circles in the diagram above, because you should ynderstand 
what Hanes hands you: 


Guaranteed unbreakable seams with reinforcements at button- 


are 


“Hanes” Union Suits for Boys 








for men, put these boys’ suits in a class distinct from 





as distinct from 
ee wee eer mens garments. 
are superb. Cozy, fleecy warmth and the finest workmanship combined with the best features of Hanes Union Suits 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute unless it bears the Hanes label 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


put into Hanes 


Underwear will astound any man! 


holes and at every strain point; buttonholes last as tong as the 
garment; elastic knit collarette that snugs up to the neck, pre- 
venting gaps; shape-holding elastic knit shoulders that “give 
and take”; durable, snug-fitting, three-button sateen waist- 
band; elastic knit wrists; pearl buttons sewed on to stay! Put 
behind that array of wear and comfort features Hanes perfect 
workmanship and Hanes quality! 


Hanes Union Suits have never been near-equaled at the 
price. They are the last word in comfort and the most unusual 
underwear value in America! These Union Suits have all the 
desirable features of Hanes Shirts and Drawers with a closed 
crotch that stays closed! 


Your confidence in “Hanes” can never be misplaced! Any 
Hanes garment will outlive our guarantee! See this Hanes 
Underwear at your dealer’s. If he cannot supply you, write 
us immediately. 


underwear at the price as our 
Union Suits 


all other boys’ 


To mothers and fathers Hanes boys’ 


They certainly do stand the wear and wash! 


New York Office 
366 Broadway 


all others. 
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DYORRHOC 


POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


Jor Pyorrhea prevention 


tia 





as 
\ 


a 
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Soft, sensitive gums 


that bleed easily, flash a warning. 
They are the first symptoms of py- 
orrhea and consequent loss of teeth. 


For pyorrhea, dentists use and prescribe 
Pyorrhocide Powder. It is scientifically com- 
pounded for that specific purpose. It is the 
only dentifrice that has demonstrated its effi- 
ciency in dental clinics devoted exclusively 
to pyorrhea research. 


If you have pyorrhetic symptoms as mani- 
fested usually in soft, bleeding, spongy, re- 
ceding gums use Pyorrhocide Powder. Its 
twice a day use makes the gums firm and 
healthy and it cleans and polishes the teeth. 
Pyorrhocide Powder 


is economical because 
a dollar package con- 
| tains six months’ sup- 
py. Sold by 
leading drug- 
gists and den- 
tal supply 
ouses. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


Write for free 
} sample and our 
{ booklet on Pre- & 
vention and 
Treatment of 
Pyorrhea. 


The 

Dentinol & 

Pyorrhocide 
0.,Inc., 

Sole 
Distributors 
Dept. Y, 1480 

Broadway, 
New York 
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" Scientifically 
Perfected by 
Chnical Research 
We shall continue to offer through : ‘ 
exhaustive scientific research, and by unlimited clinical 
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BEAUTIFUL 
EYEBROWS 
)and LASHES 


i) They add wonderfully to 
~; one’s beauty, charm and at- 
&) tractiveness. A little 


| Sush-Bitour Irae 


#7) applied nightly, will nourish, 
£9 stimulate and sesmete growth 

47 of eyebrows and lashes, making 
4Y them long, thick and lustrous, 
y<»* Guaranteed absolutely harmless, 
So Thousands have been delighted with 
= the cay gee by its use; why no! 
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or price refu itati 
the full name correct—"'L ° It's i 
LOOK FOR The Girl wi e. it’s on every box, 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4802.27 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 























“Honey, what is it about me that makes 
you love me so much?” he asked. 

“Tl tell you, Johnny,” she promised, 
“if you'll tell me who shot that hole in 
your ear.” 

“My past life is an open book for you, 


Pet,” he says. “T’ll tell you the simple 
truth. One time at a marshmallow frolic 
a playmate speared me there with a toast- 
ing fork. Now you tell me.” 

“T will, Johnny dear,” she says. “It’s 
because you’re so absolutely honest.” 





In the House of Another 


(Continued from page 40) 


woman, of plain yet stylish appearance. 
It flashed across Elsie’s alert mind that 
this must be the mother and she looked 
at her with startled anxious eyes. She 
could not tell why but she was conscious 
of a sense of vast relief, as she scanned the 
thin, somewhat querulous face, to find 
that she felt not the slightest thrill of 
awakening memory, not the faintest 
quiver of emotion or interest. This 
mother, so strangely lost to her, stirred no 
longing in her heart. Mercifully, memory 
had lost its hold upon what the heart 
could not recover. Then Elsie’s gaze 
passed to the bed. She had schooled her- 
self to meet the shock of this moment but 
she could not suppress an indrawn breath 
of distress as she looked down at her own 
face upon the pillow. 

The girl in the bed lay with her eyes 
closed, her dark, almost black hair drawn 
back smoothly from the pale clear skin 
above the level brows. Elsie thought pf 
that other moment when this face should 
have looked back at her from Mrs. Le- 
land’s mirror instead of the unknown 
features which had greeted her. The 
woman before her had doubtless known 
a similar agonizing moment. Now they 
were face to face. 

At the same moment Mrs. Hamby 
spoke to her daughter. 

“Una!” 

Una Hamby opened her eyes. They 
met the appealing gaze of the visitor. 
Elsie knew she was not imagining the 
instant electrical stiffening of the girl’s 
whole body, the flame of resentment that 
shot into the black-lashed gray eyes. She 
did not attempt to smile, but her lips set 
in a hard line as she lay and looked up at 
her caller. Almost fascinated by the 
resentful stare, Elsie was still conscious 
of the mother’s open-eyed astonishment. 
After a moment Elsie made an effort to 
break the spell. She smiled down on the 
still unsmiling girl. 

“T thought I’d like to come and see how 
you were getting along.” Then suddenly 
recollecting that she had not let herself 
be announced, and uttering the name with 
difficulty, “I’m Mrs. Leland—” 

“Oh, yes, I know who you are,” said 
Una Hamby, with a slight, but almost 
insolent uplifting of the brows. 

“*]_]—” Elsie felt she was almost los- 
ing grasp of the situation. “Are you 
much hurt?” 

“No.” 

The girl lay and looked her over line by 
line, as if satisfying a long felt curiosity. 
Her lips lay in a faintly satirical, con- 
templative smile, and Elsie felt she was 
hating each line as she looked at it. 

“T am so sorry you were hurt at all,” 
went on Elsie. A sort of resentment, a 
sense of being put on her mettle, was com- 
ing to her rescue. She was only human 
and she would not allow herself to be non- 


plussed by such absolute rudeness. What- 
ever had happened, she was not to blame;. 
no reasonable person could possibly think 
she was. She was conscious of that much 
in spite of her embarrassment. “I got off 
so lightly myself—” she finished, laughing 
slightly. 

Una Hamby smiled too, but it was not 
a pleasant smile. “Yes, you always have 
gotten off lightly, haven’t you?” 

“Why, I don’t know.” This was true 
enough. But Una’s query plainly con- 
tained some unpleasant thrust, and in 
order to ignore it, Elsie took the rosebuds 
out of the hollow of her arm and looked 
about for a place to lay them. The nurse 
was attracted by the movement and came 
up to her. Elsie placed the flowers in her 
hands. 

“Oh, aren’t they exquisite!” exclaimed 
the girl in sincere admiration. “Shall I 
put them in water for you, Miss Hamby?” 

“Tf you like. I suppose the others will 
enjoy them.” 


ITH the intuition of her kind the 

nurse glanced swiftly from patient 
to visitor and, perceiving something en- 
tirely out of her province, moved quickly 
away in search of a vase. But before she 
went she drew up a chair for the visitor, 
however unwelcome she might be. 

Elsie seated herself, not because she 
felt she was welcome to do so, but because 
for the moment she felt positively weak. 
Her knees trembled and her face burned 
painfully. Still she was not going to 
admit defeat. She looked at the puzzled 
woman sitting near her at the bedside. 

“And this is Mrs. Hamby?” 

Una did not trouble to reply; and 
though feeling obliged to follow more or 
less her daughter’s uncivil lead, Mrs. 
Hamby was nevertheless constrained to: 
reply to what appeared to be a perfectly 
ordinary and civil question. “Yes.” 

Silence fell again. And it became 
apparent to Elsie that there was simply 
nothing left to do but to make as graceful 
a departure as possible. She could not— 
dared not—show her hand in the face of 
such determined animosity. Such sense- 
less animosity, surely. She looked depre- 
catingly, almost pleadingly, at the hard, 
resentful face of the girl. 

“Well, I see we’re not going to be able 
to—to talk—” she said lamely. “I think 
it’s a pity. I—I’m sorry you feel this way 
towards me. I thought perhaps we 
could—” she stopped. She must not be 
too rash. 

Una’s gray eyes narrowed. “I’m not 
going to try to be civil when I don’t feel 
it,” she said. “Why should I? And so I 
may as well tell you that I don’t see what 
you came for. You must know very well 
there is nothing I’d talk to you about.” 

“Well, whom would you talk to about 


it, then?’ demanded Elsie almost in 
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desperation, and forgetting all caution for 
the moment. 

“That’s entirely my business,” flashed 
the girl. 

“Oh, well.”’ Elsie rose. She was angry, 
trembling, sick at heart, and suddenly 
anxious to get away. “Remember I did 
my best. | hope your shoulder wili soon 
be healed. Good-by.” 

Good-by.” 

Phe farewell sounded much more like 
an order to be gone and the mother sup- 
plemented it with a faint mumble. Then 
Elsie walked swiftly away, receiving, how- 
ever, a specially pleasant good afternoon 
at the door from the nurse. 

But she had hardly left the room when 


she turned back resolutely and stood 
again at the door. 
“Mrs. Hamby,” she called, |, may [ 


speak with you just a moment? 

Mrs. Hamby looked inquiringly at her 
daughter but Una gave no restraining 
sign. Mrs. Hamby rose and passed into 
the hall. 

“Mrs. Hamby,” Elsie be gan swiftly, “is 
your daughter quite herself?’ 

“I’m sure she ts,” answered the elder 
woman with hostility in her tone; 
don’t know why she should be unfriendly 
to you, Mrs. Leland, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

“Yes,” Elsie said, “I did not expect it 
and I wondered if perhaps the accident 
had seemed to have some queer effects in 
any way.” As Una’s mother shook her 
head Elsie pursued the advantage of the 
moment. “I wondered if she recognized 
you, for instance, and remembered every- 


thing perfectly.” 

“Oh, yes indeed,” answered Mrs. 
Hamby, defensively. “Her mind’s per- 
fectly normal. I guess she remembers too 
much maybe. She must have good reasons 
for her actions and it’s none of my busi- 
ness anyway.” 

Mrs. Hamby’s voice was growing loud 
and Elsie spoke quickly. 

“T am very glad that the accident was 
no more serious and | sincerely hope that 
her recovery is rapid. ‘Thank you very 
much.” 


OMEHOW she got home without know- 

ing at all how she did it; went straight 
up her room, threw off her coat and hat, 
and sat—almost collapsed—in the chintz 
chair. She laid her head back and closed 
her eyes and tried desperately to relax, to 
calm herself. But her mind was a perfect 
maelstrom—nothing less. Anger, fear, 
hopeless, puzzling dread of she knew not 
what—she was milled round hither and 
thither, until presently it seemed to Elsie 
that each thought as it darted through 
her brain was a hery pain. 


Suddenly she sat up. It was after five 


o’clock. She was not !dressed and Alan 
would be home. He must not see her in 
this distraught condition. She must, 


must, learn to control her mind. When a 
subject threatened to overwhelm her she 
must learn to put it away at least for the 
time being. She must—or else she would 
have no mind left to control. 

So, as she dressed for dinner, and the 
girl in the hospital bed rose up before her, 
she would resolutely down the image and 
put it away. Once, as she dressed her 
hair, and criticized with fresh delight the 
soft waves that fell over forehead and 
ears, noting the rich gleams thrown from 
its polished beauty, she really did for the 
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time being forget her trouble. She had 
been repulsed by the rightful owner of this 
beauty, to whom she had g gonein honorable 
distress at having innocently usurped 
another’s place. Now the memory 
of that repulse quieted her conscience. 
Moreover, another comfort came to her, 
unguessed. She put on the blue crépe de 
chine, because above the wonderful, deep 
color of it her skin seemed to pulse with 
delicate tints. She was dressing for Alan 
Leland—and did not know it. “Not even 
when, on going downstairs and perceiving 
that Annie was evidently preparing to 
serve dinner before long, she went to the 
window to watch for his arrival. 

He came, driving a substantial, well- 
kept looking car, which he turned with the 
unhesitating ease of long practice into the 
garage runway. In a few minutes he 
came into the house through the French 
window and crossed the morning-room. 
Because it seemed ridiculous to do any- 
thing else, Elsie smiled and said “Good 
evening.” 

He returned the salutation in an equally 
pleasant way, his eyes, quiet and un- 
moved but keenly appraising, traveling 
over her in one instant glance. Then he 
went on upstairs, leaving Elsie tense with 
some hidden, inward stress that she could 
not dehne. 


HE was very nervous as she sat down 
to dinner with this man who was every- 
thing and nothing to her. He carved 
easily and waited on her pleasantly and 
naturally; told her of several of the day’s 
happenings in the city. In his manner 


there was neither anger nor resentment, 
nor the least appearance of effort to be 
pleasant. Only the most complete indif- 


ference, broken and slightly veiled by the 
necessary courtesies of the occasion. 

After dinner he smoked a cigar, stand- 
ing at the open French window; then got 
a book, pencil and notebook and sat down, 
apparently to study. 

Elsie sat down, too, with a book on her 
knee, alternating between states of de- 
fiance and dread. ‘Then she would watch 
Alan and speculate. As she did this— 
perhaps because of this—her resentment 
slowly died away. She wondered whether 
that girl in the hospital loved this man 
whom now she could not even approach. 
No doubt she still did. She surely would 
in spite of the silly affair with Willett 
Renshaw. Following this thought pity 
began to get the better of anger. The 
fiercely resentful but still desolate figure 
on the cot rose before her, and she tried to 
understand what others thought. This 
beautiful home, the handsome clothes— 


this man—all were surely that girl’s— 
but she, Elsie, had possession of them. No 
wonder Una was resentful. It was fool- 
ish, of course. Neither was to blame. But 


Elsie wondered after all whether she, in 
the situation of that other, would have 
done any better, been any more reason- 
able. If she, shot suddenly into luxury 
and beauty, had felt desolate and forlorn, 
what must that poor girl feel who was 
thrust into what was surely for her utter 
desolation. No wonder she was unreason- 
able. Probably she was half out of her 
mind though her mother could notguess it. 

Elsie lay awake all the first half of that 
night. Hour after hour she stared into 
the darkness. But she was quieter and 
her brain was clearer. The more she 
thought of it, the more she felt that she 


ought to have made greater efforts to ap- 
proach Una Hamby, that she ought not to 
have given way to resentment so soon. 
She had everything, where the other girl 
had nothing. She must not forget that. 
It was more especially her place to help— 
to act. She would. She would go back, 
and in spite of any rebuffs she would some- 
how contrive to let Una know that she 
was fair-minded, that she wanted to do 
anything she could to right a wrong. 
Well, not a wrong, for certainly neither 
was to blame. And as yet she could not 
see—could not get even a dim idea after 
hour upon hour of thought and puzzling 
—what could be done, what either could 
do, in so strange and mad a case. Could 
anything right so great a muddle, short of 
the death of one or both? 

Well, at least Una should have a chance 
to say what she wanted. Elsie would 
meet her more than half-way, would go 
just as far as she dared, to show she was 
at least honest in mind. It would be 
hard—but she would go back to the hos- 
pital. “To-morrow she would go. 


6 ee hours at the hospital were 
from two to five; and a few minutes 
after two Elsie was again walking up the 
steps of St.Stephen’s hospital. She sighed 
as she did so. Would the day ever come 
when having made every utmost effort 
that could be required of her, she would 
be acquitted and left to live—whatever life 
was left her—in peace? 

She was relieved on entering room 236 
to find that Mrs. Hamby was not yet 
there. Neither was the nurse in the room 
at the moment. ‘These two things helped 
to relieve her of at least a certain amount 
of embarrassment. She walked quietly 
over to Una Hamby’s bed, drew a chair 
close to the head of it and sat quietly 
down. Una had seen her from the mo- 
ment she entered the doorway and she 
watched every movement in tight-lipped 
silence and with a wide-eyed stare. Ob- 
viously she was amazed at this speedy 
second visit; and seemingly, too, she 
sensed some determination, some special 
mission, on her visitor’s part. 

Elsie leaned slightly toward her 
spoke in almost an undertone. 

“I know you don’t want to see me 
again. But I had to come. When I got 
home and thought things over I was 
sorry I gave way to temper so soon. [ 
thought perhaps you, too, might have 
been thinking things over and might have 
seen that you were—were a little unrea- 
sonable.” She paused. But if Una’s 
feelings towards her visitor had undergone 
any modification since the night before 
the effect was not apparent in the expres- 
sion of the cold gray eyes, the contemptu- 
ous curve of the lips. But Elsie hastened 
on. She was going to say what she felt, 
what she meant, whatever came of it. 

“T imagined myself situated as you are,” 
she went on then. “And I saw that un- 
less you did think things carefully over, 
and so see how unreasonable it is, you 
might easily feel—as you do, toward me. 
Of course, I do seem to have everything. 
But—what is the use of blaming me? I 
couldn’t help what—what was thrust 
upon me.” 

At the last words of this more or less 
faltering appeal Una Hamby’s eyes fairly 
blazed. She kept them fixedly on the face 
of the woman before her. The heartsick 
feeling began to creep back over Elsie; 


and 
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but she was determined. This time she 
was going to do—all she dared. 

‘Just think a minute,” she pleaded. 
“Forget your anger towards me for a 
while. Just think how much better it 
would be for us to talk things over. Why, 
it’s the only way. And really, really, | 
want to do right—to do all I can. I have 
thought and thought, and I can’t see— 
But tell me what you think. If you will 
tell me—. 

“No.” Una spoke the word in a low 
tone, but so intense, so vibrant with in- 
tense feeling was it, that Elsie felt it must 
have sounded all over the room. “‘I’ll 
tell you nothing.” She laughed, a mirth- 
less but exultant laugh. “I thought as 
much. You're bine MEO scared. 
And you thought you’d come here, and 
by acting the hypocrite get me to tell you 
of my intentions so that you could head 
them off to your own advantage.” 

“T didn’t. That’s not true.” Elsie 
made a quick protesting movement. 
“I am frightened just as you must be, but 
just now [ was only thinking of helping 
you. 


Una’s lips curled in disbelief. “Thanks 


very much. When I am ready for your 
help I shall take it. Jut it won't be at 
allin your way. It will be in my own time 
and in my own way.” 

O strictly personal, so insulting almost, 

did this girl’s animosity seem, that 
Elsie felt her temper rising again. Prob- 
ably it was a temper none too easy to 
control at the best. 

‘You are foolish,” she said in a very 
low voice and very curtly. apace 


you haven't the power to think round < 
ee yn. You seem not to realize the ter- 
rible danger of your po: — What can 
you gain by an attitude like this? You 
will have onl yourself to ' lame if, when 
the time comes, you have an unscrupulous 
woman to deal with, instead of one who 
wants, who is trying, to think and do 
somewhere near right. As near as we can 
come to it, anyway. You should remem- 
ber that at present I have the upper hand. 
And though it is evident you have the 
memories of —.” 

“Memories! Oh!” 
little, choking laugh. 
member—everything 
have nothing to do with it. 
proof.” 

“No proof that you can bring can take 
away from me what—what I have if I 
choose to keep it,” replied Elsie sharply. 

“But I can ruin you so that the posses- 
sion of it will do you little good.” 

“Maybe,” agreed Elsie wearily. “But 
J don’ t know. Some how | feel there i sa 
limit to the harm one person is permitted 
to do another.” 

“ x ’ 9 7 e 

Doesn’t seem so,” sarcastically. 

Elsie sat silently for a moment or so. 
Evidently she was to fail again. Fail in 
every way—either to impress this girl or 
to keep her temper. She sighed. 

“Then are you determined that you 
won’t—won't meet me_ half-way and— 
te alk things over?” : 

“T certainly am determined,” looking at 
her with straight, scornful eyes. ‘So 
please take my word for it and don’t 
come here again. People are not helpless, 
at the mercy of others, even if they are in 
a hospital, and I won’t be annoyed by you. 
I hate maudlin stuff. I hated you before 
you came but now | ck vou. I did 


Una laughed—a 
“Yes. I can re- 
But memory will 


I shall have 


spise 
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think you had backbone enough to at least 
stand up and take your part.” 

Elsie got up. She looked down on the 
girl with a quiet smile. “I have,” she 
said. ‘‘From now on that is just what | 
shall do—attend to my part. And | 
think, when the time comes, I shall be 
acquitted of all blame where you are 
concerned.” 

“No doubt—by yourself.” 

“You're so absolutely unreasonable,” 
flashed out Elsie in sheer exasperation. It 
was useless; but this girl’s attitude to- 
ward her, dangerous as it must be, was so 
utterly childish and senseless that she 
could not restrain herself. “I can’t see 
how in the world you can blame me.” 

“It is heartless of me,” agreed Una 
scofingly, “when of course the universe 
is made for your taking.” 

“Oh!” Elsie a little gesture of 
hopeless impatience and turned to go. 
“Well—good-by, Una Hamby.” 

She uttered the name more to hear it 
herself than anything. Henceforth, as far 
as she was concerned, that was what the 
girl should be—and remain. 


gave 


“Adieu—Elsie Leland,” returned Una 
mockinely. 

Elsie turned away. On her Way to- 
ward the door tl woman in the bed 





nearest the door called to her. 


Quick, al- 


most grcedy to grasp any sign of friend- 
liness, Elsie paused and smiled too. The 
woman, an elderly woman with a mild 


face, motioned to the little table at the 


side of her bed upon which stood the 
rosebuds. 

“She—yout friend —doesn’t (gare for 
flowers, | suppose,” she said. “So Nurse 
gave them to me. I wanted you to know 
how [ am enjoy ing them.” 

“Dm so glad,” Elsie’s smile was very 
whole-hearted and sweet. ‘They have 
ful fill i their mission.” 

“Yes—the wonderful, sweet things,” 
breathed the woman, glancing adoringly 
at them. ‘“‘I lie here and just marvel and 
marvel at them.” 

Elsie looked at her. I ‘he face was worn 


“Are you getting 


and pale but placid. 
“Do you ex- 


well fast?” she inquired. 
pect soon to be out of here?’ 

“T fell and fractured my hip,” answered 
the woman w ith a nod and a smile. “No, 
I shall have to be here quite a while yet. 

“Oh! Well, I hope you will be well as 
soon as possible,” said Elsie. With a 
smile and the slightest little friendly pat 
on the hand that lay on the bed, Elsie 
passed on out into the corridor. It was 
a very slight incident but somehow it 
comforted her out of proportion to its 
importance. 


S she went home and as she dressed for 
dinner Elsie was conscious of a sharp 
contradiction. On the one hand she ex- 
perienced a distinct sense of relief. Una 
Hamby had relieved her of all responsi- 
bility as far as any decision concerning 
her went. On the other hand, she had in- 
creased her sense of dread. The shadow 
of this inimical personality would be ever 
behind her and the sword of her threat- 
vengeance suspended above her 
And Una was doubly equipped; 
for she had memory, the memories of 
both, which gave her full knowledge of 
Elsie’s past and enabled her to play Una’s 
part in life with perfect ease. Elsie could 
not even speculate as to how Una would 
begin to work. If she told only the truth 


ened 
head. 


no one would believe her, and Elsie 
doubted whether even Una would be fool- 
ish enough for that. No, she could not 
guess how she would work; and therein 
lay the greatest dread—in the uncer- 
tainty. 

As she thought and thought Elsie was 
alarmed again at the lightning-like pains 
that from time to time shot through her 
head. Her eye sockets felt like fiery cav- 
erns. It was time to call a halt. She 
must reduce things to their simplest pos- 
sible terms, give herself a working for- 
mula, and stick to it. She must; other- 
wise brain fever at the least, or perhaps 
madness, lay not so far ahead of her. 


TILL, aiter dinner, as she and Alan sat 
reading—presumably on Elsie’s part— 
she was at itagain, thinking, turning, twist- 
She wondered— Why could she not 


ing. 
run away while yet she was safe? What 
could she do to earn a living? Not a 


vestige of stenography remained in her 
memory. ‘Lhe other woman had that, 
along with recognition of her mother and 
countless other things. She thought of 
distant cities; of cloak and suit models; 
of salesladies in department stores; of fac- 
tories many and various—turning idezs 
and images over in her mind like so much 
rubbish found in an attic. Something 
must be found. ‘he present situation was 
intolerable. 

‘Then—all suddenly—as if a child, turn- 
ing hurriedly and petulantly the leaves of a 
picture book, had seen the book quietly 
closed and removed—it was borne in on 
her that she had not to do anything. How 
soon she had forgotten the startling lesson 
that had been given her! What had she 
had to do with coming here? Nothing. 
And she could not believe she had been 
placed in this set of circumstances just for 
the purpose of scrambling herself out of 
them. No doubt she could do that—wil- 
fully get up and go. That much freedom 
of action was hers. It would also be hers 
to take the consequences of whatever she 
did. No. All she had to do—all she dared 

to do—was the very utmost best with 
each amazing day as it came. The out- 
come was not hers to meddle with. 

This thought, which amounted to a pro- 
found conviction, settled into Elsie’s mind 
with a sense of power and peace. It re- 
placed with a feeling of security and 
authority the previous impatience, 
wounded pride and uncertainty. She 
looked at Alan. Even this man—she had 
not been brought into his life for nothing; 
nor he into hers. She was sure of it—sure 
of it! Perhaps, even, it would be given to 
her to win his respect. 

Strange are the ways of spirit, of which 
thought must always be the mode of tran- 
sit. So strong and insistent was the voice- 
less call and demand of this woman upon 
him, that Alan Leland lost his hold upon 
the train of thought he was following in 
connection with the work he was doing. 
Deciding that he must be tired, he closed 
the book; and not knowing why, turned 
and glanced at Elsie. At first it was a 
casual glance; and then he looked at her 
curiously. Her hands were folded on the 
book on her lap, her lips parted in a faint 
sweet smile, her eyes wide and living. 

Leland turned his eyes away and sat 
and thought also. He had no doubts 
whatever of whom she was thinking; but 
even so, he was impressed with the in- 
spired beauty of her face. Verhaps this 
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--on Laundry Routes 


N increase in collection and delivery area to four 

times that covered by horse drawn vehicles has 

been effected by the Winchester Laundry, Boston, 
through the use of motor trucks. 





Four GMC Trucks, *{ to 1 ton capacity, are operating 


over the longer routes. The GMC Multiple Dise Dry 

Plate Clutch will not slip, 
With horse drawn vehicles, only the close-in routes paint gerd fager io eee 
could be covered successiully, and the income shown sonar oe ee 
could not average more than $240 per vehicle per week. lubrication; nothing to wear out 


except the asbestos plate rings. 
GMC Trucks covering the longer routes are able to bring 
in business averaging $400 per truck at an increase in 
weekly operating expense over horses of only $20. 


This increase of 6624 per cent in volume of business with 
an increased collection and delivery expense of only 35 
per cent has meant an increase in profit of still greater 
p’oportion. 

The GMC Model 16, ?{ to 1 ton truck, is the model stand- 
ardized by the War Department for all work requiring 
a truck of that capacity. 


GMC Trucks in the war made a remarkable record in 
the severest kind of ambulance work. 


GMC Trucks are built and backed by the General 
Motors Corporation, the strongest organization in the 
automotive industry. 


GENERAL Morors TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corpora wn 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. ‘ 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities (537) 
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faithful as the 
day is long 


| For real reliability and conscien- 
tious performance—day in and day 
out—Morgan Spark Plugs have no 
superior. Built from the best ma- 
terials obtainable, by engineers 
who have been making spark plugs 
for 21 years; their faithfulness has 
become second nature. 

You can forget the annoyances 
and expenses incidental to faulty 
spark plugs, and enjoy maximum 

power, gasoline 
economy, and re- 
duced carbon by 
asking your dealer 
for Morgan Spark 
Plugs. 

| If he hasn’t them 


write us direct giving 
us his name, 


Western Representatives: 

DETSCH & CO., Inc. 
1111 Post Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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$1.00 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Recommended by All who 
use them 
Sold everywhere 


There are several million persons in 
the United States continually using 
Whiting-Adams Brushes. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J.J. ADAMSCO. 
Boston, U. S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and 
the Largest in the World 

















time it was not merely the added gaiety 
her soul craved, but really something 
deeper, better. It was hard for him to 
credit it—of the Elsie of the last year or 
so. But still it was said that real love, 
once it was felt, reformed as well as in- 
formed. Once, in the first happy months 
of their married life, it had seemed as if 
love for himself was going to do this work 
for the gay young girl, reared as she had 
been in pleasure and selfishness. And he 
had hoped so much from the little child 
that had been about to come to them, 
but Oh, well, what was the use of go- 
ing over that again. Only that perhaps, 
instead of making it hard for her, making 
it a matter of more or less disgrace if she 
chose, he ought to try to discover some 
way of releasing her himself and so giv- 
ing her a fair chance. Some night, when 
his mind was clearer and he was not so 
tired, he would think the matter carefully 
and fairly over. 


EL SIE came in out of the garden one 
morning to find Alan at the desk in 
It was the third of the 
month, though it had not occurred to 
Elsie to recollect that fact. He called to 
her as she came in. “Just a moment, 
Elsie.” 

Elsie approached, noticing as she did so 
that he had a series of accounts, or docu- 
ments of that kind, spread out before him. 

“Annie is slowly but surely creeping up, 
month by month,” he observed, with a 
smile of grim amusement. “I hope she 
has a limit and that we’re pretty near it. 
Of course she’s a good cook and a first- 
class servant, and all that. But— Per- 
haps you can think of a way of suggesting 
to her thar she might be a little more 
artistic. ‘Tell her proportion is one of the 
first requirements of art.’ 

He handed over a bunch of accounts, 
mingled with checks, which Elsie re- 
ceived without comment—as she received 
everything and anything nowadays. 


the living-room. 


“Are you out of house cash?” he 
inquired. 
Elsie nodded. With the exception of 


the five-dollar gold piece, she had not been 
able to discover any cash for whatever 
purpose among her predecessor’s effects. 

Alan signed a blank check and handed 
it to her. She took it with a slight formal 
word of thanks and he glanced at her as 
he gathered the papers together on the 
desk. She certainly rather surprised him. 
She was not sulking; her face was quiet 
and purposeful. There was something 
about her lately that he could neither de- 
scribe nor account for. 

When Alan was gone Elsie sat down 
with the accounts and began a thorough 
investigation. Her face burned painfully. 
She—well, yes, it was she now—was evi- 
dently not wife enough to prevent this 
man being swindled by a servant. 

She spread out the offending accounts 

the grocer, butcher, creamery, gas, elec- 
tricity, etc. Elsie did not know much 
about the cost of running a house of this 
size; but she felt sure, nevertheless, that 
the sums she looked at were out of all pro- 
portion for three people. She looked 
the creamery bill and counted—and it was 
just for the current month—twenty-three 
pounds of butter alone. Her rage and dis- 
gust increased as she looked things over. 


Evidently Annie was thoroughly dis- 
honest and unscrupulous; and the fact 
that her predecessor had evidently 


carelessly left everything to her made mat- 
ters to Elsie’s way of thinking that much 
worse. The checks that Alan had given 
her corresponded with each amount called 
for; and one—for $50—was made out to 
herself. She did not doubt, from what 
Addie McKeene had said, that this was 
her own personal allowance. 

She picked up the bills and went into 
the kitchen. She was rapidly becoming 
more fearless in her grasp of things. And 
in any case disgust overcame any scruple 
she might have had against antagonizing 
a member of her new surroundings. 

“Annie,” she began. And Annie, who 
was washing dishes to a humming accom- 
paniment, cut the accompaniment short 
and gazed at her mistress. ‘These bills 
get worse and worse each month. They’re 
simply ridiculous.’ 

“Master been kicking?” inquired Annie 
with an air of accustomed wisdom. 

"That's not the question,” returned 
Elsie curtly. “The thing is, there is some- 
thing entirely wrong somewhere. And it’s 
going to stop. Have you got all last 
month’s slips?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Annie with sulky dis- 
dain. “Only some of them.” 
“Why— How is that? 

keep them?” 

“Don’t always come,” 
with lofty brevity. 

Elsie reflected quickly. There was not 
the slightest use trying to rectify any of 
last month’s irregularities. Next month 
should tell the tale. 

“Well,” she said then, “I shall call up 
each one of these firms and tell them that 
hereafter nothing will be taken in that has 
not an accompanying slip. And I want 
you to keep each one. Have you a hook 
for them?” 

Slight surprise mingled with disdain as 
Annie inclined her head slightly towards 
the wall forming the side of a cupboard 
upon which a bill clamp was fastened. 
Elsie nodded slightly. 

“Well, please keep each and every slip 
in it. I shall look them over at the end of 
the month. And Annie,” she added, 
brilliant idea striking her as she turned to 
go, “come to me each morning and tell 
mé what you want to order for the day.” 


Don’t you 


explained Annie 


ITH that she went, leaving Annie to 

her feelings—which were mostly in- 
describable. At first that irate and as- 
tounded person was for taking her hands 
out of the dishpan, packing her things 
and departing instanter. But amoment’s 
thought counselled prudence. There was 
much to be said for the place. She was 
uninterfered with in her work and al- 
lowed to go and come pretty much as she 
pleased. The work, too, was light; for 
the charwoman came one day a week and 


cleaned from cellar to basement; all 
washing went out and the gardener 


kept the verandas, steps and windows 
cleaned. And as for this wave of right- 
eousness—it would pass off. They always 
had. It was but an extended result of the 
accident, of whose significance Annie was 
fully aware. Indeed, she had talked it 
over very fully with the nurse at the 
And then again she had often seen her 
mistress in tantrums. Not quite so busi- 
ness-like and disconcerting as this one, of 
course. But it would pass. A month 
might be lost before things returned to 
normal; and during that time some awk- 
ward discrepancies might become apparent. 











It was unfortunate; but Annie decided 
that with the exercise of due care 
and diplomacy much of the effects, and 
also the results, of her mistress’ newly 
acquired sense of duty could be headed 
off. To be sure, as a disciplinary measure, 
Annie evidenced her displeasure at the 
turn in events by being sulky and some- 
what noisy. But she met so straight and 
uncompromising a glance from her mis- 
tress that she decided to postpone all 
measures until that lady’s fit of temper 
should have worn off. 


FTER leaving the kitchen Elsie pon- 
dered the troublesome account ques- 
tion still further. Then she went to the 
telephone and called up Addie McKeene. 
Very close intimacy had evidently existed 
between her and that other Elsie and 
this could not be allowed to suddenly 
lapse. Indeed, Elsie did not know that 
she altogether wanted it to. She liked 
Addie. And here was a very safe subject 
to converse upon. 
“T want some housekeeping advice,” 
she told that little lady, as she heard her 
voice respond to the call. 
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“You want—what?” demanded Addie | 


almost sharply. 

“Housekeeping advice.” 

“Oh! certainly.”” Addie eave a soft lit- 
tle chuckle of pure amusement. “Come 
right over. I did attend a Domestic 
Science class once in the dear dead days. 
Probably a few shreds of knowledge still 
cling.” 

“PIL come over immediately after 
luncheon,” said Elsie. 

“You'll come over immediately now,” 
responded Addie promptly. ‘‘Jim’s got 
the electric outside, washing it, and J’ll 
tell him to run round for you.” 

Five or ven minutes later the electric 
was at the door, driven by a youth of 
about twenty. He gave Elsie a pleasant 
deferential greeting, as Lottie the maid had 
done on that previous occasion. 

Elsie tried to observe closely the direc- 
tion in which they went as they glided 
along: She did note the general direction 
pretty well, and though unable to keep 
count of the actual turns, felt that she 
could find the house alone easily enough. 

She found Addie, dainty and sweet and 
prettily coiffured, but in negligee attire. 
Her breakfast was still beside her. 

“Dear! Such laziness!” commented 
Elsie smilingly. 

“Well, Lwasout solate,” explained Addie 
calmly. “I was going to ring you up ina 
little while and tell you all you missed.” 

Elsie handed her wrap to the smiling 
Lottie and seated herself in a big com- 
fortable chair. “Well, I’m listening. 
Proceed.” 

“Presently,” oracularly. ‘But first we 
must to business. Have a cup of coffee, 
kidlets.” 

“T had my breakfast long ago, thank 
you,” with mock primness. 

“Precisely—so long ago that I thought 
you could accommodate another,’ re- 
torted Addie. And then, as Elsie shook her 
head and Lottie retired: “You need 


expert advice, I believe. Kindly state | 


your case, madame.” 

Elsie explained, going into full details 
as to amount and kind. “Alan says he 
hopes Annie has some limit set,” she con- 
cluded. “But I don’t believe she has. 
You know, somehow or other I have taken 
a dislike to her.” 
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You can save money by wearing W. L. Douglas 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold 
by 106 W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 
shoe dealers. W.L. Douglas name and the retail 
price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be 
produced for the price. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 
stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. By this method of marketing our 
shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer shoes at 
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How Much Do We Really Know 


About Mexico? 


Is the Mexican all bad, oris he misjudged? Can he work out his 
national salvation unaided, or must Uncle Sam intervene before he 


will settle down and be peaceable? What does the 
think about his country and about ours? What are 
become better governed, better educated, better fed? 


This is a timely topic; America is split on the Mexican question. 
Therefore SUNSET is glad to announce an article on the Mexican 
people by a man who has lived and worked with them for years. He 
tells us about the Mexican character, the Mexican outlook on life, 
the possibilities of success of the present Mexican government. 


H. C. Thompson is the writer, and his contribution 


December SUNSET. 


Mexican peon 
his chances to 


will be in the 
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“Humph!” Addie gave a queer little 
grunt. ‘You’ve been long enough about 
it. I always did detest her, as you know. 
I don’t believe she has a speck of con- 
science.” 

“T don’t either,” agreed Elsie whole- 
heartedly. ‘Then, with a frown, “But, 
you see, I don’t know wl.at expenses 


should be—exactly. What are your 
monthly expenses, Addie?” 
“Oh, goodness, childie—they vary so! 


Depends upon how much entertaining | 
do and all that. And then our house- 
keeping is so mixed—cash and account. 
You sce, the butter and eggs come in from 
the country. And we have no meat or 
vegetable account. ‘Those things Lottie 
goes and picks herself from wherever they 
suit her best and has them sent out.” 


Elsie nodded with a sigh. “Lottie is a 


pe a pea 
“Indeed she is,” 
“You know, KIsie, I alw 
you left things too much to Annie. | 
knew it would have to end some day.” 
“Tt will,’ said Elsie portentously. 


almost affectionately. 
ays did tell you 





“<“Now shalt thou see what | will do to 
Pharaoh,” 

“Yes. But unfortunately shall also 
Bee W hi it 4 haraoh will do to the e, re joine d 

Addie dri “And it will be plenty.” 

HE was curled comfortably inher chair, 

head propped between her hand 

and the upholstery. And she watched her 
friend with eyes that, for all her laziness, 
sought and puzzled and conjectured 
though she did not actually know she was 
puzzling, nor what it was she w as \ inl 
striving to catch and detect. Elste’s bod 
and face were here; but that ach ee 
had learned to know as |: Isie, which she 
would proba! ly call her character—the 
me who stood behind that face and that 
body was absent. It was all unprec- 
edented; and so Addie could not con- 


sciously accept or consider such a state of 
affairs. 

ell,” she 
you eoIng to do 
going to begin?” 

Elsie woke up from a short reverie and 
detailed the action already taken in the 
matter. 

“Dear me!” Addie chuckled. “Quite a 
beginning. 7. a gentle and diplomatic 
hint that something is wrong it 1s simply 
a work of art. I can only imagine one 
thing a shade more diplomatic—and that 
would be throwing a brick through the 
window.” 

Elsie laughed too. “I suppose I might 
have been a little more gradual. But I 
don’t know. She might just as well un- 
derstand at once that I’m tired of such 
abuse of trust and that it has got to stop. 
If only,” she went on frowningly, “I 
knew just how things ought to be myself. 
But | suppose I can learn.” 

“IT suppose you can,” agreed Addie, 
though a trifle dubious apparently. “I 
wish I could help you, kidlets. Of course 
I can always get any information you 
want from Lottie. But in matters like 
these | know less than you do—if any- 
thing. Lottie manages everything. If 
she should marry or—or anything, I posi- 
tively don’t know what I should do,” 
tragically. “However, ‘Sufficient unto the 
‘day’—I suppose I should learn in a hurry. 
Should have to. I’m afraid,” she went on 
reflectively, “Annie’s going to lead you 
a terrible life while she is being reformed.” 


“what are 
you 


went on the n, 
about it? [low are 
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“Oh, I don’t know—” Elsie’s eyes 
narrowed ominously. “She is a good 
cook and a good worker but— ‘There 


are others.’ 

“Yes. But from all I hear they are 
peculiarly hard to find. Better go gently,” 
counselled Addie. “The very fact that 
she ore you are watching the bills will 
help, I fancy. She won’t feel she can be 
quite as wholesale. See how that works 
before you do anything rash. Meantime 
keep your eyes open.” 

Elsie digested this sage advice and de- 
that it was good. “I will,” she 
‘Act on that advice, I mean. 
And now,” she added in a tone that clear- 
ly dismissed that matter for the time 
being, “tell me all about thetime you had.” 


cidec 
nodded. 


HE listened while Addie leaned her 

cheek on her hand and told of the m: ttle 
nee, of a drive out to the automobile club- 
house, of the dinner on the veranda over- 
looking the river, of the informal dance 
afterwards. She listened, also, to laugh- 
ing and perfectly 
gossip about this and that person who wes 


to her but a name and interjected nods 
and lau ith care and precisio m. Bu 
it seemed to her socks a farce, so unreal, 
that ove! and over av2in he SRO aa 
wondering that Addie did not sense an 
impost id bid he I be vone. Her new 
home, her threaten d tilt with Annie, 
\lan and the rankle of his opinion of her, 
these things were beginning to seem real. 
| hey were issues in which she was already 
vitally interested. But Addie MchKeene 
and the lift e glimpsed were like side 
scenes viewed from a distance. Person- 
lly she liked Addie very much, would 
have liked to be able to enter into the 
merry, Ca free life she seemed to le: id. 
But that same life, the means she evi- 
dently had at her cor mand, | her way of 


looking at things, made it impossible that 
enter very extensively 
Elsie hoped to shape for 
aps to work at while it 
For she felt what it 
Was going to bi a constant overcoming. 
a ceaseless round of difficulties to be faced 
long, lonely fght—perhaps to victory 
and perhaps not. Still, in the meantime, 
she really liked this bright, sweet-natured 
woman enouch to be anxious not to slight 
her or hurt her feelings. 

“Cora Starrett is giving an affair at the 
volf links this afternoon,” Addie chat- 
tered along. “She expects me to be there. 
But I’m not going. Say, Mrs. Leroy 
Yorke telling me about the new 
couple at the Athenian. Says they’re 
much better than Robert Dean and his 
the man is a dream of 
grace. And I SUPPOSC, ” she laughed, “‘all 
the men say she ts. Let’s drop in this 
afternoon. I'll have Jim rush you home 
directly after lunch so that you can dress. 
And get out your runabout. We might 
want to take others and run out to the 


” 


Addie could ever 
into the life th 
herself Or erl 


] 
I 


was shaped for her. 


was 


partner. Says 


club. 

For a second Elsie was taken aback. 
But her intuition was quick and facile. 
She had noticed that their garage was 
double, though she had never investigated 
it. Doubtless it contained a machine 
that was supposed to be devoted to her 
own special use. She felt cheap and dis- 
concerted; but there was only one thing 
to do—refuse. She shook her head at the 
surprised Addie, and for once felt perfect- 
ly safe in telling the simple truth. 


good-natured scraps of 


“Addie, I can’t drive that machine 
yet. 9 

Addie opened her eyes and stared com- 
ically at her friend. “Why—why— 
Has that accident turned you against 
machines, then?” 

“Yes—for a time.” Then she went on 
lamely. “Oh, Addie, I suppose you’ll be 
awfully disgusted with me. But—I don’t 
want to go to the dansant either. I— 
Oh, I don’t feel equal to it, yet.” 

Addie leaned her cheek back on her arm 
reflectively. “I believe after all that Iam 
down on your black-list.”’ 

“Oh, Addie, don’t talk like that.” 
Elsie leaned forward impulsively and 
stroked the hand that lay on her friend’s 
lap. Somehow she felt sure that, 2s far as 
her conception of the word went, this 
woman had been a good little friend for 
years. “I—I don’t know.” She passed 
her hand distressed!y across her face. 
“Vm so awfully restless.” 

“T see it,” Addie nodded believingly. 
“All the while I have been talking I could 
see it. You listened—tri d to——but your 
were full of some thi Ing W h: it 
do mean by ‘re: *?”” she queried, 
suddenly be thinking hers If. 

“Just that,” quietly. “When Pm away 
from home I long to be back there; and 
when I’m ant to pace up and 
down like Z 


! 
cyes € ei 


you tless 


there [ v 
, 
a caved tier 


Addie considered her companion Jong 
and earnestly. “Well, it’s either some- 
thing Alan has done or else you're not 
well vet “s she decided. 

“Oh! Elste laughed and stood up, 
stretching her slim, lithe body with power 
and ease. “I’m well enough. Couldn’t 
very well be any better.” 


said Addie tersely. 
to luncheon and 


Your body is well, és 

Elsie would not stay 

in view of what she h: a said Addie would 

not press her. Neither would she be 
driven home but insisted on walking. 


N reaching home, before entering the 

house Elsie went into the garage to 
look over her newly discovered possession. 
It was a smart-looking dark blue six 
cylinder roadster, with fawn upholstery 
and white wire wheels. Elsie stood a 
minute staring at the handsome thing. 
Whatever would she do with it? Then 
true to her resolution she walked suddenly 
out of the garage. She had not to do any- 
thing with it to-day. And time would 
show. 

One other investigation Elsie still had 
to make regarding her home and she de- 
cided that the afternoon before her pre- 
sented as good a chance as any. She 
wanted to sort and read carefully through 
the papers in the desk in her bed- -room. 
They might contain much valuable in- 
formation. 

Nothing happened to change this dect- 
sion. And so immediately after lunch 
she sat down before the dainty and much 
overladen desk. She sorted and read 

carefully through the contents. Most of 
ies letters and papers contained conveyed 
no especial meaning to her but she found 
two letters from an address in Paris signed 
“Your Mother.” She considered them 
gravely for a few minutes and then put 
them aside with a sigh and a certain feel- 
ing of relief that France was as far off as 
it was. 

Among other things Elsie found in one 
of the desk drawers a bank book with a 
balance of seven dollars. The entry and 
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wl awal dates were quite recent and : ore ee a j 
ithdra ee EM MT 
the book was nearly filled. It gave Elsie SUMMIT MN > STMT ON TIMMONS 
both a sudden idea and a slight shock. Ss 2 
She went downstairs and got a book in =e os 
which she had seen Elsie Leland’s name ae == 
; : . é ied the inscription— Ae = 
inscribed. She studied the inscription == =s 
Eloise Van Duyn Leland—and then got a <> <= 
sheet of paper to see if it had been written as S= 
‘a eat — 
by the owner herself and how near she 26 == 
could come to it. ; we == 
The result was mainly satisfactory. She aS ro 
. ~ ‘Gi ° ° e —_ ieeliell 
had no other idea of that name in writing Ss Pa 
RS o> 
but that one which was before her. Her es == 
hand was evidently trained to write it = nee 
that way and did so. ‘The signature Ss SS 
looked a little stiff but that was doubtless == == 
Jue he fact that she > slowly and =e =o 
due to the fact that she wrote slowly anc Se zt 
consciously. However, she decided to al- = cS 
low that seven dollars to remain in the = aS 
bank indefinitely. She would open up an ae =e 
entirely new account as soon as she had = Be 
anything much to bank. AS ro 
aa ——— 
. . -_ < = 
LSIE had at least one pleasant hour = Ke 
s , —— ; ‘ , = 
that afternoon. ‘That was the hour, or | . aya “ K> 
more, that she spent dressing—for dinner, | 7 “Si = 
aS > termed 1 rself 7 he | Ae ust li was 
as she termed it to herself. With tne | =s ike your mother you always == 
deepest interest and care she dressed her | AF s ae = ’ Ke 
; : : oe a 1 : = 
hair, studying the lines of her coiffure | |G) have a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment handy! \¥E3 
from every angle. And then she put ona | == 35 
hilt ofa | tae is 
ne se liar saga hey te aes | se ” HENEVER I com- trate without rubbing tothe = 
rare golden brown shade. With he r hair se. plained of aRheuma- afflicted part and promptly ce 
and eyes, It made a wonderful study mm Ss tic Twinge, or suffered from produce a warm tingle of eS 
color, niagg  r ee quite = : none eet Lumbago, Sciatica, Neural- comforting relief. == 
to note. hen she went down anc =—%4 ‘. — laiscles. Stiff ‘ ss i 
watched for Alan to come; and when he me gia, Sore Muscles, Stiff J thousands of households = 
atched for Alan t ; and when he | | Tinta. che tse Se ae ; eS 5 
“1 eis Tre agatleny Aes Gh, Joints, she used to ‘Say, it is constantly kept handy Ss 
aic ae os re, SHE Was Geep in tie We'll ju st apply a little for the quick relief ef ail iS 
sages Y OLUE. | Soan’ae Rather: ot? — ail : Oa 
WI . | : a ee Sloan’s, Father; that’ll re- external pains and aches. =< 
ee ee ee ee ee ee, ae lieve the pain in short “The World’s Liniment” KF 
room a few minutes before the gong | order!’ And it did, too!” 5. thirty-eicht years, it SS" 
sounded, Elsie took out of the library vides teenies faiths “ we 
table drawer, where she had placed it that Sloan’s Liniment owes its sh el eee LI os 
: : : 2 ; ; ‘ ‘aE aie ‘ ‘ 11 Sate QR z= 
morning, the check for the fifty dollars | national popularity to its Qptainable at all druggists, 35c, 22 
made out to herself. She held it out. “Is | unfailing ability to pene- 70c, $1.40. 2 
this ae | Ss 
Leland glanced at it and then at her. | eee es = es 
“It’s your check, of course. What | BET | PL LEE PLE IEEE 2 EE SS 
about it?” | ] MAH | TT] | 
“Nothing.” She replaced it in the | oe. 
drawer. “I just thought—.” She did | KEEPIT 
not exactly know what to say. Y 
But Leland continued to look her | HANDY 
straightly in the face. “Didn’t you think | | 
I was going to give it to you this month, | 
then?” — . 
‘6 eas : soe ? | Wy AMAT ATTA HALA ALAA AUAAA a) YALA = 
__ ste Nace dene sg ine a TIME MLL RY UVLO LLM DY LY LY LL 
it, replied Elsie shortly. ee 











“Diplomatic relations are not severed | : 
yet,” said Leland with a smile of faint 
amusement. “Until they are, financial 


arrangements will remain unchanged.” SAY! WHO WON THE WAR ? 


(TO BE CONTINWED) 
Stoops, just out of the uniform, has illustrated the text from sketches 


Ww hat of the eu 
made in France. This is excellent ‘‘after-the-war stuff.” It begins 


| 
Nation ? | in the December issue. 


(Continued from page 13) a ee ; . tae = = ‘ 
Lawlesoness in High and Low Places | (Lt Made The Sleeveless Gown Possible Gj 


ATRIOTIC observance of another day & 


has been this year inaugurated. On | | 
| o 
| | 
| 9 





The Doughboy has come home from France with a lot of ideas and 
some pungent expressions of them. One of his captains has him sized 
up right and the analysis is both sympathetic and humorous. Herbert 
















the anniversary of the adoption of the 
Constitution, exercises have been held in 
many of our communities commemorat- 
ing that epoch-making document. It is a 
salutary thing in our national life to recall 
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FOR REMOVING HAIR 
Removes hair the dainty way in less than 10 minutes. Quick and simple—leaves skin white 
and smooth—tor armpits, limbs, face or arms. Does not coarsen or stimulate later hair growth. 
Successful for over 65 years and is endorsed by ladies all over the world. 5Uc at all dealers or mailed 3 


to our people the organic law under which direct. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Price out of U.S. 75c. 
we have grown to ereatness and power, Special booklet and generous sample sent for 3c. HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 351 Washington St., New York ) 
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For Cuts 


and Scrapes 


An antiseptic preparation for 
little skin hurts. On _ the 
market eighteen years. Sold 
all over the world. 


**Never Neglect a 
Break in the Skin.” 





Be sure you get 
genuine New- 
Skin, not an in- 
ferior substitute. 
Smile, but insist. 


All Druggists— ; 
15 and 30 cents. : 
NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORK 
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1 To emphasize good looks is an art well 3} 
|}; understood by the women of France. 3 
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|} That charming quality of natural freshness is } 

1} given the complexion by Freeman's Face {J 
Powder. At all toilet counters 50 cts., plus 2 


j; cts. war tax. Miniature sample box 4 cts., plus 
| | ct. war tax. 
> The Freeman Perfume Co. i 
Dent. 75 Cincinnati, O. ¢ 
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and to inculcate a respect for the provi- 
sions which guarantee the promise of 
American life. Particularly at this time, 
when we are steering a perilous course be- 
tween the Scylla of irrational, interna- 
tional emotionalism on the one hand, and 
the Charybdis of unreasoning unrest on 
the other, is it fitting and appropriate to 
teach obedience to our laws and our Con- 
stitution. No other nation offers such 
hope, inspiration and promise as ours. ‘lo 
none have the people of the earth looked 
with fonder yearning. Those who have 
come to us from foreign lands have sought 
here what was there denied them, have 
abided with us under the genial benef- 
cence of a system of government which 
made of them part of us, sharing in our 
opportunities and our blessings. ‘They 
must be made to understand that they 
share not alone the benefits of our democ- 
racy, but bear their part in upholding and 
observing our laws and our Constitution. 
And our own must know what American- 
ism means. No man, however humble, 
can be tolerated in our midst, who does 
not obey and subject himself to our laws. 
No man, however exalted, can be permit- 
ted to violate our Constitution. And if 
men in high places, those who by the grace 
of the people for a brief period wield ex- 
alted power, set at defiance the very in- 
strument they have sworn to uphold, con- 
demnation should be more swift and cer- 
tain than violation by the benighted and 
befuddled foreigner, whose life has been 
passed under autocratic or unjust rule. 
When recently, in the early morning, I 
entered Chicago, some hundreds of moth- 


ers met me at the train. Just common 
folks were they, just common American 
mothers. ‘lheir sons had been drafted to 
fight Germany and cheerfully they had 
given them to their country in its hour of 
need. [hese American boys thus drafted 
were sent to Siberia, where since the war 
ended they have been fighting an unde- 
clared and an undisclosed war. As these 
mothers talked to me, as they told of their 
hardships, how their hearts were broken 
with anxiety and fear for their boys, the 
tears came unbidden to the eyes of all our 
party. Their boys were sent to their 
deaths by the order of foreign nations, sit- 
ting as a League of Nations at Paris. They 
were dying not because of the laws or the 
Constitution, but in defiance and viola- 
tion of them. No power exists to declare 
war except in Congress. No right exists 
to maintain war, except by Congress’ 
decree. Internationalism in Paris had 
sent them to their awful fate in Siberia. I 
wish their stories could be heard through- 
out the land. For every tear of every 
American mother shed at foul injustice 
done her, for every American boy con- 
demned to death by foreign decree, the 
price will some day be paid. I have no 
fear of the bloviating agitator who 
preaches the fantastic and wicked doc- 
trine of Bolshevism. He can make few if 
any converts, and these we can speedily 
deal with. But the breeder of Bolshevism 
is the man who sends others to their death 
without warrant of law. The soil for Bol- 
shevism is made fertile by tears shed at 
injustice and wrong, by blood spilled in 
violation of the Constitution. 





Our Responsibility 


(Continued from page 16) 


it the highest standard of living in the 
world. We went to Europe with our best 
blood and our treasures and fought the 
attempt to impose autocracy on the world. 
We won. We imposed democracy all over 
Europe. We set up a score of new democ- 
racies—and they are many of them peo- 
ples of our own blood—the Baltic, Polish 
and Slav races. Are we to refuse our 
counsels to these peoples now struggling 
to realize our own ideals? Curious as it 
may seem, this also embraces Germany 
itself. ‘That sincerely democratic group 
which to-day controls Germany is losing 
ground before the old reactionary group 
who employ the hope of the failure of the 
League to fan the renewed hope of 
domination. 

I am one of those who hold that this 
war would never have happened if the na- 
tions of Europe had accepted the invita- 
tion of Sir Edward Gray to a conference 
of civilians in July, rg14. I believe that 
if the intelligence of the world can be ae- 


gregated round a table, the pressures 
from the responsibility of these men for 
the possible enormous loss of life and the 
fabulous amount of human misery created 
by their failure to prevent war, are such 
that no body of decent men in these times 
can fail to secure some sort of solution 
short of war. We have now seen the most 
terrible five years of history because the 
reactionaries of Europe refused to come 
into a room to discuss the welfare of 
humanity. From this mighty political, 
social and economic upheaval there are a 
host of outstanding problems which can 
breed war at any minute. The Liberal 
world is asking us to come into a Council 
to find solution for these things. It is not 
asking for soldiers, it is asking for our 
economic and moral weight, our idealism 
and our disinterested sense of justice. 

Are we willing to take upon ourselves 
the responsibility that now rests on the 
souls of those men in Europe who refused 
this invitation in 1914? 





in the December SUNSET. 





Herbert Hoover's Work in Europe 


We know in a general way what this forceful Westerner accomplished in Europe 
during and after the war. The “‘inside’’ story of his work since the armistice and 
how it is affecting the people of many European countries is intensely interesting. 
Dr. E. Alonzo Taylor, who worked hand in hand with Hoover, has written an account 
that gives us a clear picture of the Food Administrator and the manner in which he 
handled politicians, princes and problems in Europe. Dr. Taylor’s article will appear 














With Pancho 


on a Pilgrimage 
(Continued from page 24) 


been a thoroughfare of travel between 
Sonora and New Mexico from the time of 
the Conquistadores; and, in the last years 
of the seventeenth century, a zealous 
priest, Padre Eusebio Kino, began mak- 
ing missionary excursions into the coun- 
try of the Pimas and Papagos. For 
twenty years he preached and baptized up 
and down this valley and many another, 
as lonely and enthusiastic a figure in the 
wilderness as the Franciscan Garcés was 
to be nearly a century later, seeking in a 
fervor of faith to transform that wikd 
humanity of the desert into a spiritual 
vineyard of the Lord. San Xavier was 
doubtless of his founding. There is extant 
a quaint old map of Kino’s drawing in 
1701, which notes San Xavier, but makes 
no mention of Tumacacori; nor does the 
map of another Jesuit missionary, Vene- 
gas, printed in 1757, record it. It seems 
to have existed about the latter year as a 
pueblo de visita, or outpost, of the long 
since vanished mission of Guevavi, situ- 
ated further up the valley. According to 
Bancroft, Tumacacori had become a full- 
fledged mission under Franciscan rule in 
1784, the neophytes nestling about it in a 
little walled adobe village. It was no 
idyllic life, though; for the Apaches, those 
remorseless hawks of the desert, found 
easy marks in such dovecotes and peri- 
odically burned and scattered them. 
Nothing of Tumacacori’s church of that 
early day has come down to us. The 
present ruin dates only from 1822, doubt- 
less the work of the two padres, Carrillo 
and Gutierres (buried within its sanc- 
tuary), to whose architectural genius we 
owe also the existing buildings at San 
Xavier. Men of faith, indeed, to have 
built so substantially with Spain’s sover- 
eignty in the New World at its last gasp, 
and revolutionary Mexico antagonistic to 
the Church. Hammered on one side by 
Apaches and on the other by the even 
more thorough-going acts of the hostile 
Mexican republic, what could mortal 
padres do at last but call failure the will of 
God and abandon the place to vandal 
Time and the bats? The United States 
government has since acquired it and 
created it a national monument. So now 
it % yours and mine, to be for us a little 
window into the past, showing us, if we 
are so atrabiliar, one more example of the 
vanity and transitoriness of human en- 
deavor; but why not more truly a cheer- 
ing glimpse of that beauty of human serv- 
ice which in every age finds expression 
according to the fashion of the age? 
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‘*Parley voo Franzay?’’ asked the dough- 


boy of the French shopkeeper. And then 
the conversation branched out! The dough- 
boy came home and reported adversely on 
R. A. Griffin 


point of view with 


the shopkeeper. Captain 
analyzes the A. E. F. 


sympathy and humor in next month’s issue. 
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“I wonder if he’s 
going to be ill” 


EMEMBER— it is a fact that thousands 

, upon thousands of men and women, 
weakened through the stress and strain of 
work and worry, have regained vitality and 
working power by using Sanatogen. 

When Sir Gilbert Parker writes: ate 
true food-tonic, feeding the nerves and giving fresh 
vigor to the over-worked body and mind,” he but 
expresses the conviction of multitudes of others. 

That thousands of physicians have endorsed 
Sanatogen in writing; that many physicians, in- 
cluding famous nerve specialists, use Sanatogen in 
their own families—these facts speak for themselves. 

And thus you may be sure you can find no more 
trustworthy safeguard for your health at such times 
than Sanatogen. 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, $1.00 up. 





“‘Sanatogen is a 


Awarded Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, 


London, 1913 


Write today for interesting free booklet to 


(Oran. 
THE 
FOOD-TONIC 


APPROVED BY SCIENCE 
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Patents 


Patents. Write for Free Hlustrated Guide 
Book, low To Obtain A Patent. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. _Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 











Songs, Storzes, Etc. 





Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject compose music 
and guarantee publication. words today 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


Send 





Write the Words for 2 Song. rite music 








and guarantee publisher Submit 
poems on war, love or any ; Music 
“‘o., Room 212, 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
You Write Words for a Song— We Write the 
music, publish, and secure a copyright. Submit 


poems on any subject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Room 126, Chicago, Mlinois. 


Song Writers- 
me immediately. 
proposition to offer you. 
4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


If you have song poems write 
I ave absolutely the best 
Ray Hibbeler, Di05, 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
115 West 18th Street, New York City 


San atoge 


Endorsed by Physician's the 
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orld Over 





Agents Wanted 





Salesman. Great opportunity Right Now 
for capable salesman, experienced any line. Staple 
goods to general Retail Trade. New merchandising 
plan with Unusual selling features. Liberal terms, 
Gift Card Advertising, Dealer's Helps, Free Dis- 
play, Attractive Merchandise. Aggressive national 
advertising campaign now running in leading mer- 
chants’ magazines. Busy season here with greatest 
demand in our history. Capable Salesman is prac- 
tically assured of success from beginning, as we 
furnish complete sales instructions. Work is digni- 
fied and decidedly profitable. | Write now for com- 
plete information The Continental Jewelry Co., 
V Continental Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio, 









Line Salesmen— We have an attractive 
premium assortments for live salesmen. 
on from $5.00 to $20.00 per order. If you 
an up-to-date line, write today. Canfield Mfg. 
1003 Broadway St., Chicago, Hl. 


Side 


nis: 





Agents making $200 weekly! Everyone wants 
Formulas for 200 beverages to be made at 
1c, Boot rm Send $1.00 for copy and terri- 

proposition Act quickly. suyers Export 

v, Inc., 52 Broadway. New York. 





Mrscellaneous 

Be a Detective—Excellent opportunity; good 
travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 574 Westover 

¢., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mother: _ 


Keepa jar of — 
Musterole handy | 


| 

Sometimes, in the night, | 
Pain comes to your house. | 
Then.is the time, most of | 
all, when you rely on good | 
old Musterole. No fuss, no | 
bother,no worry—nomess- | 
ing about with plasters or | 
waiting for water to heat. 

Quickly you go tothe Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly yourubit in. A gentle tin- 
gie of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 

For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, | 
too,todrive away the pains of rheu- 

| 


matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 

Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 

It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with ali the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole does not blister. And 
itiseasytoapply. Just rubit on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie’s cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis—for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 

Keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars. $2.5 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeauty Doctor 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25, 


~. Your boy. 





develops by 
reading 
TUE 


| >A nericanBoy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 
zine for Boys in All the World’”’ 
When home work is finished he needs the mental tonic 
in its refreshing stories, well-balanced with timely 
articles. Buy him a copy of the November issue, out 
October 25, 20c at your news-stand. 
By mail, every month, $2 per year. 


The Sprague Pub. Co., 29 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Let your 
boy occupy 
his winter even- 
ings with 
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The Horn-Rimmed Test 


(Continued from page 34) 


until after he had gone did I taste the beer 
the waiter had brought me. Then I knew 
why he made that face. I made it myself. 
I just naturally couldn’t help it. It went 
with the beer—and all for the sum of three 
cents in American money. 

That meal did not cost me much; some- 
where in the neighborhood of a dollar. 
But it was worth not to exceed fifteen 
cents. I was thinking about this discrep- 
ancy in the purchasing power of money as 
I left the restaurant and started along the 
street. And as | thought, I became con- 
scious of a noise. It was a very suspicious 
noise—a low, putting noise such as is made 
by the ripping of a garment that has been 
stitched by a single-thread machine. My 
mind flew back to the story of the clerk 
who ran up the stepladder to get some- 
thing from the top shelf for a lady custom- 
er, unmindful of the thread on his pant-leg 
vad caught on the botton step. | 
canvassed my own situation. 





ed Over my trousers thoroughly 
but th emeéd to be holding their own. 
ihen | looked over my coat and found it 
to be ndiniimb and wind. And all the 
time tl ripping sound was becoming 


cing. 

it became so loud that I knew 
hing on me and I began to look 
the neighborhood to find out what 
itwas. Lwasnotlong in tracing it toa small 
boy dov n the street ona bicycle 


with those German rubberless tires. In 


coming 


place of pneumatics there was a series of 
spiral springs all bound round with a hob- 
nailed belt. When the thing caught up 
with me and passed, it was making as 


much noise as an old-fashioned corn- 
sheller. But at a distance of a block or so | 
am free to confess that it had me worried. 

Ever since [ had been in the British sec- 
tor I had been bothered by the saluting of 
the Tommies. Wherever I went I was 
saluted right and left. At first I pretend- 
ed not to see them but I could not help 
noticing that they acted as if they felt 
slighted. And, not wishing to get the men 
down on the ofhcers, I decided that the 
best thing to do was to return the salutes. 
This I did as much after the style of the 
British salute as I could manage but I 
always had the feeling that as soon as they 
had seen me salute, the British soldiers 
knew that I was a rank imposter. 

Be that as it may, a few moments after 
I had given one of my best British salutes 
I discovered the approach leading to the 
Bridge across the Rhine. It occurred to 
me that it would be a fine thing to be 
able to say that I had actually been be- 
yond the Rhine, so I walked out on it. 

As I went along I noticed that all the 
pedestrians ahead of me were leaving the 
sidewalk and taking to the roadway. It 
became apparent after a moment that the 
reason for this was to make the work of 
the sentries who guarded the first span a 
little more simple and a little more certain. 

There was one posted on each side of 
the roadway. and they scrutinized with 
some care every person who passed. It 
happened that as I came up to them there 
was nobody within twenty or thirty feet 
either ahead of me or behind me. Accord- 
ingly when one of them signaled to the 
other and nodded towards me I was in- 


stantly on guard. My first thought was 
that perhaps a pass was necessary for a 
man in uniform, but I was totally unpre- 
pared for what happened. 

I was perhaps six feet away from an 
imaginary line drawn between them when 
at a pre-arranged signal they both slapped 
the stocks of their guns a resounding 
whack and went through about half of the 
manual of arms simultaneously, one on 
my right hand and one on my left. There 
was not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that the thing was being done for my sole 
and individual benefit, but what was I to 
do about it? 

Did the etiquette of the occasion de- 
mand that | should make acknowledg- 
ment to both of them, and if so, which one 
had the right of way? If I was to return 
the salute to only one, which one was it? 
Was it proper to stop when saluting or 
should I keep right on going? ‘These and 
many other baffling questions raced 
through my mind without finding any 
answer there. But just before | reached 
the imaginary line a happy compromise 
suggested itself to me. | would speak to 
them and thus cover up my shortcomings. 

Accordingly when [| was midway be- 
tween them [ halted abruptly, drew my 
heels together with a military click, 
snapped up a brisk salute (aimed directly 
at the north bank of the Rhine) and said: 

“Is it permissible for me to cross the 
river!” 

That brought about new complications. 
My speaking to them required certain 
other portions of the manual of arms to 
be performed before a reply could be 
made. I don’t know exactly what they 
did, for I stood there with my _ eyes 
straight ahead; but I could hear them 
slapping their guns and tossing them 
about for some little time before they 
answered as one: 

MCS SITS- 


A Sudden Change 


Then I passed on. But I did not get a 
great deal of pleasure out of my visit to 
the right bank of the Rhine; I was too 
much worried about passing those sen- 
tries on my way back. There was not 
much to see on that side of the river and 
yet I loitered round there for the better 
part of two hours. I may as well confess 
that I was simply waiting for it to get 
dark enough to enable me to slip across 
the bridge without arousing such a storm 
of salutations. Fortunately I was able to 
hide myself among a party of Tommies 
who were going that way and I managed 
to slip by without being discovered. 

Next morning I did not try the house- 
hold bath-room but confined my ablutions 
and tonsorial activities to the wash-bowl 
and pitcher in my own room. My billet- 
ing instructions said that under no circum- 
stances was any payment to be made or 
fee given to the householder with whom 
one was billeted, but I thought that at 
least I might bid him good-by and let 
him know that I would not be back. So, 
suitcase in hand, I knocked gently at the 
closed door near the foot of the stairs. My 
host opened it in person and when he 
caught sight of the suitcase a pained ex- 
pression came over his face. 
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$2500 to $3000 a Year From 10 Acres 


When we tell you that a net profit of $2500 to $3000 or more a year can be made from a Io-acre 
almond orchard at Paso Robles, Cal., we state a fact which you can easily verify. 

When you figure that to get this income from stocks, bonds, or mortgages you would have to invest 
from 8 to 10 times the cost of one of these orchards, you will realize that almond growing is one 
of the greatest money-making occupations one can enter. 

The supply of California almonds is nowhere equal to the demand—and California produces 99% 
of all the almonds grown in America. The growers, through their associations, dictate the price at 
which they will sell—a | io which naturally allows a liberal margin of profit and a large income on 
the invested capital. Last year the price was 25 cents per pound. This year the price is much higher. 


109 











Paso Robies 


Cream of California’s Almond District 


Because of the peculiar soil and climatic con- 
ditions the Paso Robles district (about midway 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles) pro- 
duces the heaviest crops and the ‘“meatiest” 
almonds grown in California. No irrigation or 
fertilizing required. There has not been an 
almond crop failure in this district for 35 years 
when the right kind of trees were planted and 
cared for. Mr. G. A. Nehrhood, our Field Man- 
ager and the foremost almond expert on the Pacific 
Coast, selected our land for us in this district. 
We have divided a portion of our properties up 
into 1o-acre tracts and while these units last, you 
can secure one or more at a price which, when the 
orchard comes into full bearing, will net you $250 
to $300 per acre, year after year. 


We Plant and Care for Trees 
—Harvest Crops 


Under the direction of Mr. Nehrhood we plant 
and care for your trees until they come into full 
bearing and then harvest your crops—this for 
any term of years you may desire such service. 
70 trees to the acre—7oo trees in all—is the 
number we plant to a ro-acre tract. We abso- 
lutely guarantee a full stand of 700 full bearing 
almond trees of the very best pedigreed stock 
upon completion of contract, when you receive 
a clear deed and title to the property. Estimates 
show that trees from 8 to 12 years old produce 
20 to 25 pounds of almonds a year. The lower 


estimate means 14,000 pounds from 10 acres. 
At even 25 cents per pound you can see what to 
expect in the way of profits. 





$25 a Month Is All You Need 
to Invest 


If you will put aside only $25 a month you can 
own a Paso Robles Almond Orchard. And note 
this: you pay only half the price in cash. Your 
crops pay the balance. Your interests are ab- 
solutely safeguarded. One of the largest trust 
companies on the Pacific Coast (capital 
$2,500,000.00) is trustee of the development 
fund and holds title to the ground for the buyer’s 
benefit—the title being transferred to the buyer 
when the contract is completed. 


Limited Acreage — Act Now! 


When this almond land is taken up (and it is 
going rapidly) the only way to get into this 
business will be to pay the premium price at 
which every acre of it will surely be held. Buying 
now means getting your orchard at lowest bed 
rock price on the easiest terms. It means the 
largest returns on your investment and the largest 
profit on your sale if you ever decide to part with 
your property. 


MAIL COUPON 

Get a free copy of our interesting and hand- 
somely illustrated book—‘‘A Life Income Plus 
California.” Gives a vast array of facts about 
Paso Robles orchards and full particulars re- 
garding this wonderful investment 
opportunity. Mail coupon for your 
free copy or write a letter if you 
have any questions to ask. 













Associated Almond Growers of Paso Robles 
901-906 Lytton Bldg., aie Ill. 


: Associated Almond Growers P Paso Robles, 
901-6 Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 






Without obligation on my part, 
send me your FREE BOOK, 
and tell me more about your 
Almond Orchards, price, 
terms, ctc. 
Name 

~ Addre 

City_ State 


S. S. 11-19 
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He hoped that I was not leaving. 

I was; and | was very grateful for his 
hospitality. 

Was | not perchance coming back again? 

No, I was going up to Coblenz tu visit 
my own people. 

My own people! 
ment came over his face. 
British officer? 

Not at all. I was an American born and 
bred. 

The look of astonishment changed 
rapidly into something that came very 
near being a snc es as he assured me that 
there was no need for me to thank him, 
and suggested that if | must thank some- 
body I might try the British Army, whose 
guest | was. 

This sudden change bafHed me. I didn’t 
know what had come over him. He 
had been so respectful and so obsequious 
as long as he thought I was a Britisher 
and seemed to have lost all regard for me 
the moment he found out I was an Amer- 
ican. But the light began to dawn on 
me before I had reached Coblenz. I had 
an entire seat in the compartment to my- 
self as long as | remained in the British 
area, but as soon as the train has passed 
into the American area civilians seeme d 
to have lost their awe of me and began to 
sit down with me; and by the time that 
{ had reached Coblenz there were seven 
or eight of us on a seat intended for six 
and an American captain was standing in 
the aisle. 

At Cologne the British provide one 
check-room for the officers, another for 
the men and a third for the civilian popu- 
lation. But in Coblenz the Americans 
have only one “Handgepack”’ for all, and 
when [ attempted to check my suitcase | 
was nearly torn to shreds by a parcel of 
German women who were storming the 
place in an endeavor to get their hand- 
baggage before their train went. ‘Two 
American doughboys were hovering in the 
background muttering about missing their 
train when | asked: 

“Why don’t you push up there and 
make them wait on you? 

They shook their heads dolefully. “No 
chance,”’ they replied. 

“Why not?” I insisted. 

“Aw, we might get in a mixup and hit 
somebody —and then it’d be all off.” 

“How so?” 

“Hittin’ a Heine is good for from five 
years to life imprisonment!” 

“You're joking,” I said. 

“Joking nuthin’! was the reply. “I 
know one guy who got ten years for beatin’ 
up a Heine just a little bit! Tl tell the 
world 7’m not going to hit one of ’em!” 


A look of astonish- 
Was I not a 


American Enterprise 


I waited round to see how long it 
would take the two doughboys to get 
their musettes. It took them just fifteen 
minutes, and most of the time they spent 
at the favorite indoor sport of the Army of 
Occupation, a game that might be called 

“When I get home I’m going to—” 

It doesn’t much matter what it is 
they’re going to do and ranges all the way 
from ordering big thick beefsteaks to tak- 
ing Turkish baths, but they talk about 
nothing else most of the time. ‘That is, 
nothing else except the YMCA; for they 
do have quite a little to say about the 
YMCA. And one of the’most heated dis- 
cussions of the YMCA I ever heard oc- 
curred up there with the Army of Occu- 
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pation. It took place in a large cafeteria 
where several thousand boys a day got for 
one franc fifty (about thirty cents) a meal 
that anywhere else in Coblenz would have 
cost somewhere between five and eight 
dollars. And | might add that the cafe- 
teria was one of several run there by the 
YMCA. 

I found in Coblenz only one American 
who did not indulge in the “When I get 
home I’m going to—” pastime; and 
the reason was that he did not wait until 
he got home. I scraped up an acquaint- 
ance with this gentleman on the street by 
asking him if he could tell me where the 
famous statue of Wilhelm I was located. 
He said that he was going down that way 
and would be glad to show me where it 
was. And thereupon he led me to it. 

This well-known monument, located as 
it is at the confluence of the Rhine and the 
Moselle, commands a marvelous view. But 
“ was much more interested in the huge 
graven serpents that were crawling out of 
a crevice hewn in the base. I wanted to 
know what their particular significance 
was but he dismissed my inquiry with a 
wave of the hand. 

“This monument has no pl: ice_ here,” 
he si ud with a troubled look. “It belongs 
down there by the railroad station.” 

“Tt does?” I exclaimed. ‘‘How did 
happen to be moved up here?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t moved,” he replied, look- 
ing at me pityingly. ‘It ought never to 
have been put here in the first place. This 
property was intended by God to be used 
as residence property; it commands a 
view of both rivers and the mountains be- 
yond.” A dreamy look came into his eyes 
as he added, ‘I know of only one piece of 
property im the world the view from 
which surpasses this—” 

“It must be very valuable,” I said, 
being able to think of nothing else to say 
at just that moment. 

“It is valuable,” he said turning upon 
me earnestly; “it is cery valuable—and 
yet the price is low. It is a bargain at two 
thousand dollars; and | can sell it to you 
for only five hundred dollars down and 
fifty dollars a month! And, my friend, it 
is hfty by one hundred and seventy-five 
feet to an alley!” 

I did not buy the lot but I took the 
gentleman’s card. His name was Rodney 
Grimes and Company and he came from 
Los Ange le ae 

In Coblenz I was billeted in a hotel 
equipped with all modern conveniences. 
That 1s, my room contained a large radia- 
tor, anda wash-bow! prepared to hold both 
hot and cold water. But as the radiator 
was turned off and the hot and cold 
water-pipes had been taken out and 
molded into bullets before the Germans 
evacuated the town the modern improve- 
ments did not contribute much to my 
comfort. 

My stay in Coblenz was short. I found 
little to interest me there. And in addi- 
tion to that the attitude of the civil popu- 
lation was unbearable to me. They acted 
like anything but a beaten people—and 
the Americans were so busy talking about 
what they were going to do when they got 
home that, up to the time when I was 
there, they hadn’t noticed it. I was glad 
to move on to pastures new. 

My course took me up the precipitous 
valley of the Moselle, through terraced 
hop-fields so steep that the vines need no 
poles—they simply climb the hill. At 


Treves I stopped over a train and looked 
in upon the morning service at what I be- 
lieve to be the homeliest cathedral in the 
world. I lunched in a large restaurant in 
which I was the only person in uniform— 
although practically every other person in 
the place was clad in a garment made out 
of uniform material. But that is no un- 
usual sight in Germany. Nearly every 
suit of mufti that has been built in that 
harried empire since the summer of 1914 
is made out of army stuff. But just why, 
with all the dyestuffs Germany is said to 
have on hand, she has not made use of some 
of them to get rid of that tiresome gray- 
green is beyond me—entirely beyond me. 

I did not tarry long at Treves. I was in 
search of the heart of the French Army of 
Occupation and I found it at Metz. But 
the French were not satished to occupy 
only the country—I found them doing 
their best to occupy the bodies and souls 
and breeches of the Germans as well. 
They were doing it very gently and very 
considerately, however, using at every 
turn the politeness that we have been 
taught to expect from the French and tell- 
ing the Germans in effect, “This hurts us 
worse than it does you.” 

They have not forbidden the use of the 
German language but they have made it 
very hard for anyone to get round Metz 
or to do any business there without speak- 
ing French. If you ask a policeman the 
way in any known social he will an- 
swer in French. If you talk to a street-car 
conductor he will respond in French. If 
you want to buy a postage stamp you 
must say so in French. Polite signs in the 
street cars urged everyone to speak French 
wherever possible and more than half of 
the shops displayed large signs in_their 
windows containing the words “MAISON 


FRANCAISE.” 


Industrious Metzians 

At one café that I went into French pa- 
trons were being waited on by German 
waiters, while across the street was a place 
where French waiters were serving meals 
to German patrons. And yet there is no 
visible hatred as in the Belgian area, no 
assumption of superiority as in the British 
area and no interest in home affairs that 
invites the German to stick out his chest 
as in the American area. The French 
have come to stay—at least they think 
they have—and they intend to make their 
stay pleasant for all concerned if they can, 
and pleasant for themselves if they can’t. 

And the Germans—well, the Germans 
in the French area are making the best of 
a bad situation. They remember that 
there was a little cloud on their title to 
that particular territory when they took 
possession of it and they act as if they are 
rather hoping that the new landlord will 
not set them and their goods and chattels 
out in the street. 

The Metzians are the most industrious 

people I know of. They really like to 
cae It is a pleasure to them. When 
they want to have a good time they do not 
go out and get drunk, or shoot off fire- 
crackers, or blow tin horns—they think of 
some good hard work they can do—and 
forthwith they go and do it. 

Now personally I don’t believe that I 
could ever have a good time breaking 
stones, but when the people of Metz 
wanted to celebrate the evacuation of their 
city by the German armies they spent two 
glorious days breaking stones. 
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[he fact that they were. making road 
:aterial of a large stone image of a gentle- 
man named Fred does not alter my view 
of the matter at all. ‘To me a stone-pile 
ill always be more or less of a stone-pile 
nd will always suggest to my mind the 
place where people go when they haven’t 
the necessary funds to pay thirty dollars 
ind costs. 

And the Metzians are thorough, if one 
nay judge from how badly Fred was 
broken when they were through with him. 
However, they left his pedestal intact and 
thereby lured me into an unfortunate 
predicament, for the moment I saw that 
pedestal I wanted a picture of it; and, as 
everybody knows, an empty pedestal does 
not make an interesting picture. It was 
for that reason that I stopped a passing 
poilu and asked him to boost me up on the 
pedestal, and after I was properly posed, 
to take my picture. 

He readily agreed and although | 
reached the top of the pedestal, where | 
struck an attitude as bold and defiant as 
any immortal Fred was ever capable of, 
he was prevented from taking the picture 
by the gathering of a large crowd contain- 
ing a number of heavily armed policemen. 


What X Equals 


I came down from the pedestal with a 
great deal of reluctance but I willingly left 
Metz by the next train. I had intended 
to go to Strassburg to look further into 
the relations between the French and 
Germans in the French area of occupa- 
tion, but in my haste I failed to inquire 
the destination of the train before getting 
on board and I was half-way to Paris be- 
fore I discovered my error. But ! think 
that I had seen enough of the occupied 
areas to give to thoughtful persons a 
sound basis for forecasting what the 
League of Nations will be like. 

Yo sum up the more important ones: 


t. Belgian Zone. 
Situation tense. Look out for slivers. 
British Zone. 
Situation ripping—except the hinges 
need oiling or something like that. 
3. American Zone. 
Situation not entir lv vacant, but 
occupant discontented. Morale un- 
dermined by indoor sport. 
4. French Zone. 
Observations incomplete. Will any- 
one visiting this zone kindly look 
around Ired’s_ pedestal for my 
camera? 


And now if someone who is really good 
at figures will average up the foregoing 
facts and reduce them to a simple equa- 
tion he will not be long in finding out what 
« stands for. 


Race riots! They are no laughing matter. 
That is just why, in these troubled times, 
Edward Bellamy Partridge’s humor is so 
welcome. Next month he describes his 
return trip from Europe on a troop ship 
carrying hundreds of negro troops. He 
calls their stop in Algeria ‘‘Old Home 


Week in Africa.’’ It’s really funny. 
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AVery Agreeable 
Aperient 



















sorts a drink of Eno brought a gladdening of the spirits— 
the reflection of better health. Today thousands experience 
the same pleasant and agreeable results after using ENO. 


Way Back mn the Late 60’s when one was headachy, nervous or out of 


This very agreeable aperient is made from the derivatives 
of Nature’s fruits. It is therefor particularly effective and 
| pleasant for overcoming languor, brain fag, nervousness, 
indigestion, biliousness and the many ills of constipation. 








Start your day with a glass of water and add Eno. It 
makes a pleasant, effervescing drink that may be taken by 
child or adult without discomfort, anytime, anywhere. 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


Agents for the American Continents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York, U.S. A., Toronto, Can. 
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The AGE OF LIES 


That is the title of an article by Will Irwin, keenest of the students 
of world affairs, most interesting of the writers who analyze world 
and American conditions. He shows that the most important battles 
are not fought with powder and shell, but with printer’s ink, cables 
and censorships. He shows the inside workings of propaganda. 


Nobody in America knows more about this powerful force that 
“educates” the public in the ihings the authorities want it to believe, 
than Will Irwin. He has written a notable contribution on this 
subject, and it will be a feature of the 
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wait until your engine is choked and caked with it. Use JOHNSON’S CARBON REMOVER every 500 

miles, then the carbon is removed while it is soft and powdery, eliminating the frequent grinding of valves and 
keeping the motor always clean. No experience or labor required—you can easily do it yourself in ten minutes— 
and the cost is trifling. 


a can keep your motor snappy and full of “pep” by preventing the accumulation of carbon. Don’t 


~JOHNSON’S [ARBON REMOVER 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a perfectly harmless liquid It is the easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory 
to be poured or squirted into the cylinders. Millions of _ remedy for carbon. It will save you from $3.00 to $5.00 
cans have been used with satisfaction. It simply softens over any other method without jaying up your car. A 
the carbon, then the heat from the engine pulverizes it dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover—the engine laxative 
and it is blown out the exhaust. Johnson’s Carbon Re- —will stop that knock—quiet the motor, and give the 
mover contains no acids and does not affect lubrication. maximum power with the minimum amount of fuel. 


Core Mileage 


Tisbes and 
CISTI ES 


JOHNSON’S JOHNSON’S JOHNSON’S 


Radiator Cement Black-Lac Hastee Patch 


will stop leaks immediately without lay- Here is a preparation with which you This is the ideal repair for tubes, casings 
ing up the ecar—no mechanical experience can make your gray, dusty top and side and rubber goods of all kinds. No time, 
required, Itis absolutely harmless in every curtains look like new. Johnson’s labor or heat required. A Patch can be 
respect. It isn’ta makeshift—it’s a perma- Black-Lae is unequalled for blackening applied in three minutes and it’s so simple 
nent repair. It will ordinarily seal a leak fenders, rims, hoods, lamps—and in fact, a child can use it. Gives equally good 
in from two to ten minutes. A half pint is all worn metal parts. Prevents rust and results on a pin-hole puncture or on @ 


sufficient for a Ford. keeps your car In a high state of repair. large blowout. 
For sale at Leading Hardware and Accessory Stores and Garages 
RET ; 1. RE 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, S. M. 11, Racine, Wis. 
ESTABLISHED 1882 
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: wh aa. 4 ,* 
This is an actual photograph, taken at the junction of 
a concrete and dirt highway, showing the pattern left by 
the Goodyear All- Weather Tread on both types of road 
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Throughout the civ- 
ilized world, on new 
roads and old alike, 
you will find written 
in the clean sharp 
characters of the 
Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread the 
story that more 
people ride on 
GoodyearTiresthan 
on any other kind. 
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Travel by Steamship 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP 
WINTER EXCURSION FARES 


BETWEEN 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, FORTLAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO 





Ask for Descriptive Literature 
“‘Map Folder’”’ 
**Traveler’s Log Book’’ 
“California Winter Outings”’ 
‘Pacific Northwest”’ 











BERTH AND MEALS INCLUDED 
IN ALL FARES 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Seattle, Wash. Tacoma, Wash. 


504 2nd Ave. 1123 Pacific Ave. 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Callf. 
1401 3rd St. 653 Market St. 


San Diego, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
201 Broadway 


Alexandria Hotel Bidg. 
Cor. Fifth and Spring Sts. 














Cot ost this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 davs FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1 85, If you don’t like it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 383 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








Stock Raising on €40 Free Acres 


Q. I see in your magazine for August 
that you discuss homestead land espe- 
cially that which comes under the grazing 
act and allows a man to take up 640 
acres. You say that you believe it a 
foolish law, as 640 acres are totally in- 
adequate to support a herd from which 
a stockman could make a living. I fully 
agree with you, having lived down in 
New Mexico for some time before going 
to war. But would it not be possible 
for a man to take up his 640 acres in or 
near a National Forest, where you can 
graze your herd for so much a head, and 
use your 640 acres for forage crops for 
winter feed? One can always lease ad- 
ditional land for a smaller amount an 
acre. Do you think it a good investment 
for two men to exercise their right to 
take up this land and go into the cattle 
business in that way’—R. C. H. S., 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 


A. Apparently you overlooked the 
fact that a 640-acre homestead is good 
only on land that is fit for grazing only. 
If this land contains water, either sub- 
surface or surface flow, or if it will produce 
enough grass to cut for hay for winter 
feed, it would be classed as agricultural 
land and the homestead would be 160 
acres. 

Your plan is not bad, provided you and 
your friend have the necessary means 
either to buy a productive ranch near 
National Forest pastures or to develop 
a piece of irrigable land on which you 
could produce your supply of winter feed. 

Success in stock-raising is more or less 
dependent upon the quantity of winter 
feed you can grow on land of your own 
during the summer. 

If you will tell us whether you have 
capital and where you want to go, we 
may be able to point out the proper lo- 
cation for you. 


Rubber Workers on the Coast 


Q. I am employed by one of the large 
tire and rubber companies in this city and 
am doing ordinary factory work. AI- 
though work is plentiful and wages are 
very good, I have always had a desire to 
go out West. Could you tell me about 
working conditions in my line on the 
Pacific Coast?—M. B. P., Akron, Onto. 


A. You probably know that there are 
very few large tire and rubber factories on 
the Pacific Coast. At present a_good- 
sized concern is manufacturing tires in 
Denver and another concern has a factory 
in San Diego, Calif. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber aa is proceeding 
with the erection of a large factory to em- 

ploy from four to five thousand men in 
cos Angeles and undoubtedly this firm 
would be glad to employ an experienced 
man. Letters to the Gates *e ¢ Co., 
Denver, Colo., or the Savage Tire Co., 


San Diego, Cal., will bring you definite 
slissemeiiaas as to opportunites in your 
line of work. 


Chicken Property 


Q. Is the poultry business of the Pacific 
Coast still in as bad a shape as it was two 
years ago? Do you think this would be a 
ey time to make a start in the business? 


A. R. H., Etxo, Nev. 


A. The poultry producers of the Pacific 
Coast have been prosperous for more than 
a year owing to the high prices their prod- 
ucts have fetched. Many carloads of 
Pacific Coast eggs have been shipped to 
the east whereas in the past the Coast 
bought large quantities. The only fly in 
the ointment is the extraordinarily larger 
amount of poultry held in cold storage 
throughout the country for still higher 
prices. If this surplus is forced onto the 
market by the anti-profiteering campaign, 
poultry prices must drop. But on the 
Coast egg production is the main object 
and this line should continue profitable. 
The man with sufficient capital and expe- 
rience will find the present a good time to 
make a start. 


Homesteads for Soldiers 


Q. I would greatly appreciate infor- 
mation concerning homesteading in the 
Western States, especially in Wyoming, 
Colorado and Idaho. 

I would like to know how to secure the 
land and how many acres can be taken 
up and what could be raised on these 
lands. At present I am a service man 
and am not expecting my release until 
June, 1920. I would like to know if it 


is possible through the Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., to file 
on the land and settle at the time of my 
release.—F. R. G., U.S. S. Henley, Puit- 
ADELPHIA. 


A. We judge from your letter that 
you are totally unfamiliar with Western 
conditions and that you believe good 
farming land to be still open to homestead 
entry because the United States owns 
several hundred million acres of vacant 
public land in the Far Western States. 
However, the area of this vacant public 
land does not mean anything. If it were 
good farming land on which a man with 
a thousand dollars could go ahead and 
make a living, most of it would have been 
taken up years ago. 

It is still vacant because it is either 
mountainous and rocky or else desert 
land with insufficient rainfall to grow 
crops unless water can be supplied for 
irrigation. Since all the available water 
which could be easily diverted was ap- 
propriated many years ago, the home- 
steader no longer has a chance except 
where wells can be drilled, and the drilling 
of a well requires a fair-sized investment. 
However, Secretary of the Interior Lane 


rl 
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is asking Congress to appropriate a large 
fund with which to start irrigation and 


storage works to the end that new farms | 


may be prepared for ex-soldiers and 
sailors. 

We would advise you to list your name 
with the Department of the Interior as 
an applicant for land in case Congress 
should appropriate the necessary funds. 


Idaho Logged-Off Land 


Q. I have heard considerable about 
the Sandpoint, Idaho, logged-off land. 

What can you tell me about that coun- 
try in regard to climate, soil and market 
conditions? 

I understood it is a great clover country. 
Would it be good for dairy or beef or are 
the winters too long and severe? How 
about hay? Is there a good market for 
ds 

I have a knowledge of all branches of 
farming and will have money enough to 
make myself safe if I decide to locate 
there.—C. M., Nyssa, OREGON. 


A. You will find conditions around 
Sandpoint similar to conditions prevailing 
around Roseburg, Oregon, except that the 
winters are more severe. The logged-off 
land usually is of good quality and will 
produce good crops, but intensive culti- 
vation of small tracts requires irrigation 
more or less during the rather dry summer 
months. The winters are not excessively 
severe though the thermometer once in a 
while goes down to zero. 

The market for hay is excellent, though 
it would pay better to handle dairy cows 
instead of selling the hay. 

For additional and more detailed in- 


formation, you should write to the State | 


Director of Agriculture, Boise, Idaho. 


No Railroad Building Now 


Q. Can you furnish information as to 
business chances and the character of the 
country round Crescent City, California? 
I am interested in locating somewhere be- 
tween Eureka and the Oregon line. I 


have understood there is a railroad being | 


built from Grants Pass, Oregon, to Cres- 
cent City and am wondering if this is all 
lumber and mining interests.—F. E. R., 
Nortuecate, N. D. 


A. Two or three years ago a start was 
made on a railroad from Grants Pass to 
Crescent City, but the road stopped after 
rails had been laid for a distance of eigh- 
teen to twenty miles, and at present there 
is apparently no prospect of completing 
this line. Neither does there seem to be 
much of a chance for an extension of the 
Northwestern Pacific from Eureka on 
Humboldt bay north to Crescent City. 
The county in the southwestern corner 
of Oregon has not a mile of railroad within 
its boundaries. Undoubtedly some day 
its timber wealth will be tapped and the 
present high price of lumber may hasten 
the construction of such a line, but at the 
moment no such enterprise is under way. 

There is comparatively little mining 
in this territory. Lumbe ring operations 
along the Coast have been carried on for 
forty years and during the last twenty 
years quite a dairy industry has been 
developed on the rich bottom land. But 
we doubt whether there is at present a 
great demand for new business ventures 
in this district. 








When in California 


plan to take in all these 
oa beauties of nature's 
wonderland 


Comiortabt apie. 
Economically ~ 9 


HOW 


Here’s_the answer 
<3 “marvelous Trolley Trips 





t.Lowe Orange Empire 
ile high Trolley Trip 
Old Mission-Balloon Route 
Trolley Trip 


Pacific Electric Railway 


Send for lilustrated Fi — 
0.A.Smith,Genl. Pass. Agt. 
Los Angeles 
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IVORY SOAP FLAKES—Ivory Soap may also be had in 
flaked form, thus giving you this absolutely SAFE cleanser 
in the most convenient form for fine laundering. Sample 
package free on request to The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Department 27-L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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I VORY SOAP has all 
the good qualities that 





anybody could want in 
a soap for personal use. 
It is mild; it is white; it 


is pure; it is delicately 





fragrant; it lathers copi- 





ously; it does not dry aa 
on the skin; it rinses 

easily and completely; 

and it FLOATS. 






[IVORY SOAP 


99 ts % PURE 
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